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NATIVE HAWAIIAN EDUCATION 
REAUTHORIZATION 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 30, 1999 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Indian Affairs, 

Kaunakakai, Molokai, HI. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:30 a.m. at the 
Mitchell Paole Center, Kaunakakai, Molokai, Hon. Daniel K. 
Inouye (vice chairman of the committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Inouye and Akaka. 

Also present: Representative Mink. 

STATEMENT OF HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE, U.S. SENATOR FROM 

HAWAII, VICE CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 

Senator Inouye. The Committee on Indian Affairs meets today 
to receive testimony on S. 1767, a bill to authorize and extend the 
Native Hawaiian Education Act. This act was first enacted into law 
in 1988 and it provided authority for programs that were designed 
to provide special support to Native Hawaiian students of all ages. 

The act includes programs for preschool age children, family- 
based education centers, special education, community-based learn- 
ing centers, higher education, infant and child care initiatives, 
teacher training and curriculum development. This bill departs 
from the existing format by authorizing a range of activities for 
which the Secretary of the United States Department of Education 
can provide grants to schools and educational organizations that 
serve Native Hawaiian interests. 

The Native Hawaiian Education Act is part of a larger bill, the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, which will be acted on 
in the U.S. Senate in this session of the Congress. Therefore, it is 
necessary for the committee to hold these hearings before the end 
of this year and prior to the Senate’s action, so that we can take 
the recommendations of Native Hawaiian communities back to 
Washington and to assure that those suggestions are included in 
the larger bill. This is very, very important to the committee, be- 
cause what we have achieved so far is to have an education bill 
that was made in Hawaii by Hawaiians for Hawaiian children. 

[Text of S. 1767 follows;] 
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II 


106th congress 
1st Session 


S. 1767 


To amend the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 to improve 
Native Hawaiian education programs, and for other purposes. 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

October 21, 1999 

Mr. Inouye (for himself and Mr. Akaka) introduced the following bill; which 
was read twice and referred to the Committee on Health, Education, 
Labor, and Pensions 


A BILL 

To amend the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965 to improve Native Hawaiian education programs, 
and for other purposes. 


1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

4 This Act may be cited as the “Native Hawaiian Edu- 

5 cation Reauthorization Act”. 

6 SEC. 2. NATIVE HAWAIIAN EDUCATION. 

7 Part B of title IX of the Elementary and Secondary 

8 Education Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 7901 et seq.) is amend- 

9 ed to read as follows: 
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1 “PART B— NATIVE HAWAIIAN EDUCATION 

2 “SEC. 9201. SHORT TITLE. 

3 “This part may be cited as tiie ‘Native Hawaiian 

4 Education Act’. 

5 “SEC. 9202. FINDINGS. 

6 “Congi’ess finds tiie following: 

7 “(1) Native Hawaiians are a distinct and 

8 unique indigenous people with a historical continuity 

9 to the original inhabitants of the Hawaiian archipel- 

10 ago, whose society was organized as a nation and 

11 internationally recognized as a nation by the United 

12 States, Britain, France, and Japan, as evidenced by 

13 treaties governing friendship, commerce, and naviga- 

14 tion. 

15 “(2) At the time of the airival of the first non- 

16 indigenous people in Hawai‘i in 1778, the Native 

17 Hawaiian people lived in a highly organized, self-suf- 

18 ficient subsistence social system based on a com- 

19 munal land tenure system with a sophisticated lan- 

20 guage, culture, and religion. 

21 “(3) A unified monarchal government of the 

22 Hawaiian Islands was established in 1810 under Ka- 

23 mehameha I, the first King of Hawai'i. 

24 “(4) From 1826 until 1893, the United States 

25 recognized the sovereignty and independence of the 

26 Kingdom of Hawai‘i, which was established in 1810 
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1 under Kamehameha I, extended full and complete 

2 diplomatic recognition to the Kingdom of Hawai'i, 

3 and entered into treaties and conventions with the 

4 ICingdom of Hawai'i to govern friendship, commerce 

5 and navigation in 1826, 1842, 1849, 1875, and 

6 1887. 

7 “(5) In 1893, the sovereign, independent, inter- 

8 nationally recognized, and indigenous goveniment of 

9 Hawai'i, the Kingdom of Hawai‘i, was overthrown 

10 by a small group of non-Hawaiians, including United 

1 1 States citizens, who wei’e assisted in their efforts by 

12 the United States Minister, a United States naval 

13 representative, and anned naval forces of the United 

14 States. Because of the participation of United States 

15 agents and citizens in the overthrow of the Kingdom 

16 of Hawai'i, in 1993 the United States apologized to 

17 Native Hawaiians for the overtlirow and the depriva- 

18 tion of the rights of Native Hawaiians to self-deter- 

19 mination through Public Law 103-150 (107 Stat. 

20 1510). 

21 “(6) In 1898, the joint resolution entitled ‘Joint 

22 Resolution to provide for annexing the Hawaiian Is- 

23 lands to the United States’, approved July 7, 1898 

24 (30 Stat. 750), ceded absolute title of all lands held 

25 by the Republic of Hawai'i, including the govein- 
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1 ment and crown lands of the former Kingdom of 

2 Hawai'i, to the United States, but mandated that 

3 revenue generated from the lands be used ‘solely for 

4 the benefit of the inhabitants of the Hawaiian Is- 

5 lands for educational and other public purposes’. 

6 “(7) By 1919, the Native Hawaiian population 

7 had declined from an estimated 1,000,000 in 1778 

8 to an alarming 22,600, and in recognition of this se- 

9 vere decline. Congress enacted the Hawaiian Homes 

10 Commission Act, 1920 (42 Stat. 108), which des- 

1 1 ignated approximately 200,000 acres of ceded public 

12 lands for homesteading by Native Hawaiians. 

13 “(8) Through the enactment of the Hawaiian 

14 Homes Commission Act, 1920, Congress affirmed 

15 the special relationship between the United States 

16 and the Native Hawaiians, which was described by 

17 then Secretary of the Interior Franklin K. Lane, 

18 who said: ‘One thing that impressed me . . . was the 

19 fact that the natives of the island who are our 

20 wards, I should say, and for whom in a sense we are 

21 tinstees, are falling off rapidly in numbers and 

22 many of them are in poverty.’. 

23 “(9) In 1938, Congr-ess again acknowledged the 

24 unique status of the Hawaiian people by including in 

25 the Act of June 20, 1938 (52 Stat. 781, chapter 
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1 530; 16 U.S.C. 391b, 391b-l, 392b, 392c, 396, 

2 396a), a provision to lease lands within the National 

3 Parks extension to Native Hawaiians and to permit 

4 fishing in the area ‘only by native Hawaiian resi- 

5 dents of said area or of adjacent villages and by visi- 

6 tore under their guidance.’. 

7 “(10) Under the Act entitled ‘An Act to provide 

8 for the admission of the State of Hawaii into the 

9 Union’, approved March 18, 1959 (73 Stat. 4), the 

10 United States transferred responsibility for the ad- 

11 ministration of the Hawaiian Home Lands to the 

12 State of Hawai‘i but reaffirmed the trust relation- 

13 ship between the United States and the Hawaiian 

14 people by retaining the exclusive power to enforee 

15 the trust, including the power to approve land ex- 

16 changes and amendments to such Act affecting the 

17 rights of beneficiaries under such Act. 

18 “(11) In 1959, under the Act entitled ‘An Act 

19 to provide for the admission of the State of Hawaii 

20 into the Union’, the United States also ceded to the 

21 State of Hawai‘i title to the public lands formerly 

22 held by the United States, but mandated that such 

23 lands be held by the State ‘in public tnist’ and re- 

24 affii-med the special relationship that existed be- 

25 tween the United States and the Hawaiian people by 
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1 retaining tlie legal i-esponsibility to enforce the pub- 

2 lie tnist responsibility of the State of Hawai‘i for 

3 the betterment of the conditions of Native Hawai- 

4 ians, as defined in section 201(a) of the Hawaiian 

5 Homes Commission Act, 1920. 

6 “(12) The United States has recognized and re- 

7 affirmed that — 

8 “(A) Native Hawaiians have a cultural, 

9 historic, and land-based link to the indigenous 

10 people who exercised sovereignty over the Ha- 

1 1 waiian Islands, and that gi’oup has never relin- 

12 quished its claims to sovereignty or its sov- 

13 ereign lands; 

14 “(B) Congr-ess does not extend seiwices to 

15 Native Hawaiians because of their race, but be- 

16 cause of their unique status as the indigenous 

17 people of a once sovereign nation as to whom 

18 the United States has established a tmst rela- 

19 tionship; 

20 “(C) Congi-ess has also delegated broad 

2 1 authority to administer a portion of the Federal 

22 ti-ust responsibility to the State of Hawaii; 

23 “(D) the political status of Native Hawai- 

24 ians is comparable to that of American Indians 

25 and Alaska Natives; and 
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“(E) the aboriginal, indigenous people of 
the United States have — 

“(i) a continuing right to autonomy in 
their internal affairs; and 

“(ii) an ongoing right of self-deter- 
mination and self-governance that has 
never been extinguished. 

“(13) The political relationship between the 
United States and the Native Hawaiian people has 
been recognized and reaffirmed by the United 
States, as evidenced by the inclusion of Native Ha- 
waiians in — 

“(A) the Native American Pi-ograms Act of 
1974 (42 U.S.C. 2991 et seq.); 

“(B) the American Indian Religious Free- 
dom Act (42 U.S.C. 1996); 

“(C) the National Museum of the Amer- 
ican Indian Act (20 U.S.C. 80q et seq.); 

“(D) the Native American Graves Protec- 
tion and Repatriation Act (25 U.S.C. 3001 et 
seq.); 

“(E) the National Historic Preseivation 
Act (16 U.S.C. 470 et seq.); 

“(F) the Native American Languages Act 
(25 U.S.C. 2901 et seq.); 
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1 “(G) the American Indian, Alaska Native, 

2 and Native Hawaiian Culture and Aid Develop- 

3 ment Act (20 U.S.C. 4401 et seq.); 

4 “(H) the Job Training Partnership Act 

5 (29 U.S.C. 1501 et seq.) and the Workforce In- 

6 vestment Act of 1998 (29 U.S.C. 2801 et seq.); 

7 and 

8 “(I) the Older Americans Act of 1965 (42 

9 U.S.C. 3001 et seq.). 

10 “(14) In 1981, Congi-ess insti-ucted the Office 

1 1 of Education to submit to Congi-ess a comprehensive 

12 report on Native Hawaiian education. The report, 

13 entitled the ‘Native Hawaiian Educational Assess- 

14 ment Project’, was released in 1983 and documented 

15 that Native Hawaiians scored below parity with re- 

16 gard to national norms on standardized achievement 

17 tests, were disproportionately represented in many 

18 negative social and physical statistics indicative of 

19 special educational needs, and had educational needs 

20 that were related to their unique cultural situation, 

21 such as different learning styles and low self-image. 

22 “(15) In recognition of the educational needs of 

23 Native Hawaiians, in 1988, Congress enacted title 

24 IV of the Augustus F. Hawkins-Robert T. Stafford 

25 Elementary and Secondaiy School Improvement 
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1 Amendments of 1988 (102 Stat. 130) to authorize 

2 and develop supplemental educational programs to 

3 address the unique conditions of Native Hawaiians. 

4 “(16) In 1993, the Kamehameha Schools 

5 Bishop Estate released a 10-year update of findings 

6 of the Native Hawaiian Educational Assessment 

7 Project, which found that despite the successes of 

8 the programs established under title IV of the Au- 

9 gustus F. Hawkins-Robert T. Stafford Elementary 

10 and Secondaiy School Improvement Amendments of 

11 1988, many of the same educational needs still ex- 

12 isted for Native Hawaiians. Subsequent reports by 

13 the Kamehameha Schools Bishop Estate and other 

14 organizations have generally confirmed those find- 

1 5 ings. For example — 

16 “(A) educational risk factors continue to 

17 start even before birth for many Native Hawai- 

18 ian children, including — 

19 “(i) late or no prenatal care; 

20 “(ii) high rates of births by Native 

21 Hawaiian women who are unmarried; and 

22 “(iii) high rates of births to teenage 

23 parents; 

24 “(B) Native Hawaiian students continue to 

25 begin their school experience la^ng behind 
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other students in teims of readiness factors 
such as vocabulaiy test scores; 

“(C) Native Hawaiian students continue to 
score below national norms on standardized 
education achievement tests at all grade levels; 

“(D) both public and private schools con- 
tinue to show a pattern of lower percentages of 
Native Hawaiian students in the uppermost 
achievement levels and in gifted and talented 
programs; 

“(E) Native Hawaiian students continue to 
be overrepresented among students qualifying 
for special education programs provided to stu- 
dents with learning disabilities, mild mental re- 
tardation, emotional impairment, and other 
such disabilities; 

“(F) Native Hawaiians continue to be 
underrepresented in institutions of higher edu- 
cation and among adults who have completed 4 
or more years of college; 

“(G) Native Hawaiians continue to be dis- 
proportionately represented in many negative 
social and physical statistics indicative of spe- 
cial educational needs, as demonstrated by the 
fact that — 
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“(i) Native Hawaiian students are 
more likely to bp retained in grade level 
and to be excessively absent in secondary 
school; 

“(ii) Native Hawaiian students have 
the highest rates of drug and alcohol use 
in the State of Hawai‘i; and 

“(hi) Native Hawaiian children con- 
tinue to be disproportionately victimized by 
child abuse and neglect; and 
“(H) Native Hawaiians now comprise over 
23 percent of the students served by the State 
of Hawai‘i Department of Education, and there 
are and will continue to be geographically rural, 
isolated areas with a high Native Hawaiian 
population density. 

“(17) In the 1998 National Assessment of Edu- 
cational Progress, Hawaiian fourth-graders ranked 
39th among groups of students from 39 States in 
reading. Given that Hawaiian students rank among 
the lowest groups of students nationally in reading, 
and that Native Hawaiian students rank the lowest 
among Hawaiian students in reading, it is impera- 
tive that greater focus be placed on beginning read- 
ing and early education and literacy in Hawaii. 
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1 “(18) The findings described in paragi*apiis 

2 (16) and (17) are inconsistent witli tiie higli rates of 

3 literacy and integration of traditional culture and 

4 Western education historically achieved by Native 

5 Hawaiians through a Hawaiian language-based pub- 

6 lie school system established in 1840 by Kameha- 

7 meha III. 

8 “(19) Following the overthrow of the Kingdom 

9 of Hawaii in 1893, Hawaiian medium schools were 

10 banned. After annexation, throu^iout the teiritorial 

1 1 and statehood period of Hawaii, and until 1986, use 

12 of the Hawaiian language as an instnictional me- 

13 dium in education in public schools was declared un- 

14 lawful. The declai-ation caused incalculable hami to 

15 a culture that placed a veiy high value on the power 

16 of language, as exemplified in the traditional saying: 

17 T ka ‘olelo no ke ola; I ka ‘olelo no ka make. In the 

18 language rests life; In the language rests death.’. 

19 “(20) Despite the consequences of over 100 

20 years of nonindigenous influence, the Native Hawai- 

21 ian people are detennined to preseiwe, develop, and 

22 transmit to future generations their ancestral terri- 

23 toiy and their cultural identity in accordance with 

24 their own spiritual and traditional beliefs, customs, 

25 practices, language, and social institutions. 
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1 “(21) The State of Hawai‘i, in the constitution 

2 and statutes of the State of Hawaii — 

3 “(A) reaffirms and protects the unique 

4 right of the Native Hawaiian people to practice 

5 and perpetuate their culture and religious cus- 

6 toms, beliefs, practices, and language; and 

7 “(B) recognizes the traditional language of 

8 the Native Hawaiian people as an official lan- 

9 g^uage of the State of Hawaii, which may be 

10 used as the language of instruction for all sub- 

11 jects and gi’ades in the public school system. 

12 “SEC. 9203. PURPOSES. 

13 “The puiposes of this part are to — 

14 “(1) authorize and develop innovative edu- 

15 cational progi’ams to assist Native Hawaiians in 

16 reaching the National Education Goals; 

17 “(2) provide direction and guidance to appro- 

18 priate Federal, State, and local agencies to focus re- 

19 sources, including resources made available under 

20 this part, on Native Hawaiian education, and to pro- 

21 vide periodic assessment and data collection; 

22 “(3) supplement and expand programs and au- 

23 thorities in the area of education to further the pur- 

24 poses of this title; and 
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1 “(4) encourage the maximum participation of 

2 Native Hawaiians in planning and management of 

3 Native Hawaiian education programs. 

4 “SEC. 9204. NATIVE HAWAIIAN EDUCATION COUNCIL AND 

5 ISLAND COUNCILS. 

6 “(a) Establishment of Native Hawaiian Edu- 

7 CATION Council. — In order to better effectuate the pur- 

8 poses of this part through the coordination of educational 

9 and related seivices and progi-ams available to Native Ha- 

10 waiians, including those progi-ams receiving funding under 

1 1 this part, the Secretary is authorized to establish a Native 

12 Hawaiian Education Council (referred to in this part as 

13 the ‘Education Council’)- 

14 “(b) Composition op Education Council. — The 

15 Education Council shall consist of not more than 21 mem- 

16 hers, unless otherwise determined by a majority of the 

17 courrcil. 

18 “(c) Conditions and Terms. — 

19 “(1) Conditions. — ^At least 10 members of the 

20 Education Council shall be Native Hawaiian edu- 

21 catiorr service providers and 10 members of the Edu- 

22 catiorr Courrcil shall be Native Hawaiians or Native 

23 Hawaiiart education eorrsumer-s. In addition, a rep- 

24 reserrtative of the State of Hawai‘i Office of Hawai- 
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1 iaii Affairs shall sei've as a member of the Education 

2 Council. 

3 “(2) Appointments. — The merabei’s of the 

4 Education Council shall be appointed by the Sec- 

5 retaiy based on recommendations received from the 

6 Native Hawaiian community. 

7 “(3) Terms. — Membere of the Education 

8 Council shall serve for staggered terms of 3 .veal’s, 

9 except as provided in paragraph (4). 

10 “(4) Council determinations. — Additional 

11 conditions and terms relating to membership on the 

12 Education Council, including term lengths and teimi 

13 renewals, shall be determined by a majority of the 

14 Education Council. 

15 “(d) Native Hawaiian Education Council 

16 Grant. — The Secretaiy shall make a direct gi-ant to the 

1 7 Education Council in order to enable the Education Coun- 

1 8 cil to — 

19 “(1) coordinate the educational and related 

20 semces and progi-ams available to Native Hawai- 

21 ians, including the progi’ams assisted under this 

22 part; 

23 “(2) assess the extent to which such semces 

24 and programs meet the needs of Native Hawaiians, 
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1 and collect data on the status of Native Hawaiian 

2 education; 

3 “(3) pi-ovide direction and guidance, thi-ougli 

4 the issuance of repoi'ts and recommendations, to ap- 

5 propriate Federal, State, and local agencies in oi-der 

6 to focus and improve the use of resources, including 

7 resources made available under this part, relating to 

8 Native Hawaiian education, and sei-ve, where appro- 

9 priate, in an advisoiy capacity; and 

10 “(4) make direct gi-ants, if such gi’ants enable 

1 1 the Education Council to cany out the duties of the 

12 Education Council, as described in paragi'aphs (1) 

13 through (3). 

14 “(e) Additional Duties of the Education 

15 Council. — 

16 “(1) In general. — The Education Council 

17 shall previde copies of any reports and recommenda- 

18 tions issued by the Education Council, including any 

19 information that the Education Council provides to 

20 the Secretaiy pureuant to subsection (i), to the Sec- 

21 retaiy, the Committee on Education and the Work- 

22 force of the House of Representatives, and the Com- 

23 mittee on Indian Affaire of the Senate. 
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1 “(2) Annual report. — The Education Council 

2 shall prepare and submit to the Secretary an annual 

3 report on the Education Council’s activities. 

4 “(3) Island council support and assist- 

5 ANCE. — The Education Council shall provide such 

6 administrative support and financial assistance to 

7 the island councils established pui'suant to sub- 

8 section (f) as the Secretary determines to be appro- 

9 priate, irr a marrrrer that supports the distirrct needs 

10 of each islarrd council. 

1 1 “(f) Establishment of Island Councils. — 

12 “(1) In general. — In order to better effec- 

13 tuate the purposes of this part and to ensure the 

14 adequate representation of island and community in- 

15 terests within the Education Council, the Secretary 

16 is authorized to facilitate the establishmerrt of Na- 

17 tive Hawaiiarr educatiorr island courrcils (referred to 

18 individually irr this part as arr ‘island council’) for 

19 the followirrg islarrds: 

20 “(A) Hawai'i. 

21 “(B) Maui. 

22 “(C) Moloka'i. 

23 “(D) Lana'i. 

24 “(E) 0‘ahu. 

25 “(F) Kaua'i. 
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1 “(G) Ni'ihau. 

2 “(2) Composition of island councils. — 

3 Each island council shall consist of parents, stu- 

4 dents, and other community members who have an 

5 interest in the education of Native Hawaiians, and 

6 shall be representative of individuals concerned with 

7 the educational needs of all age groups, from chil- 

8 dren in preschool through adults. At least % of the 

9 members of each island council shall be Native Ha- 

10 waiians. 

11 “(g) Administrative Provisions Relating to 

12 Education Council and Island Councils. — The Edu- 

13 cation Council and each island council shall meet at the 

14 call of the chairperson of the appropriate council, or upon 

15 the request of the majority of the members of the appro- 

16 priate council, but in any event not less often than 4 times 

17 during each calendar year. The provisions of the Federal 

18 Advisory Committee Act shall not apply to the Education 

19 Council and each island council. 

20 “(h) Compensation. — Membere of the Education 

21 Council and each island council shall not i-eceive any com- 

22 pensation for service on the Education Council and each 

23 island council, respectively. 

24 “(i) Report. — N ot later than 4 yeare after the date 

25 of enactment of the Native Hawaiian Education Reauthor- 
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1 ization Act, the Secretaiy shall prepare and submit to the 

2 Committee on Education and the Workforce of the House 

3 of Representatives and the Committee on Indian Affairs 

4 of the Senate a report that summarizes the annual reports 

5 of the Education Council, describes the allocation and use 

6 of funds under this part, and contains recommendations 

7 for changes in Federal, State, and local policy to advance 

8 the purposes of this part. 

9 “(j) Authorization op Appropriations. — There 

10 are authorized to be appropriated to cany out this section 

1 1 $300,000 for fiscal year 2001 and such sums as may be 

12 necessaiy for each of the 4 succeeding fiscal years. Funds 

13 appropriated under this subsection shall remain available 

14 until expended. 

15 “SEC. 9205. PROGRAM AUTHORIZED. 

16 “(a) General Authority. — 

17 “(1) Grants and contracts. — The Secretary 

18 is authorized to make direct gi'ants to, or enter into 

19 contracts with — 

20 “(A) Native Hawaiian educational organi- 

21 zations; 

22 “(B) Native Hawaiian community-based 

23 organizations; 

24 “(C) public and private nonprofit organiza- 

25 tions, agencies, and institutions vrith experience 
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20 

1 ill developing or operating Native Hawaiian 

2 programs or programs of insti-uction in the Na- 

3 tive Hawaiian language; and 

4 “(D) consortia of the organizations, agen- 

5 cies, and institutions described in subpara- 

6 gi-aphs (A) through (C), 

7 to carry out programs that meet the purposes of this 

8 part. 

9 “(2) Priorities. — ^In awarding gi-ants or con- 

10 tracts to carry out activities described in paragraph 

11 (3), the Secretaiy shall give priority to entities pro- 

12 posing projects that are designed to address — 

13 “(A) beginning reading and literacy among 

14 students in kindergar-ten through third grade; 

15 “(B) the needs of at-risk youth; 

16 “(C) needs in fields or disciplines in which 

17 Native Hawaiians are underemployed; and 

18 “(D) the use of the Hawaiian language in 

19 instruction. 

20 “(3) Permissible activities. — ^Activities pro- 

21 vided through programs carried out under this part 

22 may include — 

23 “(A) the development and maintenance of 

24 a statewide Native Hawaiian early education 

25 and care system to provide a continuum of serv- 
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ices for Native Hawaiian children from the pre- 
natal period of the children through age 5; 

“(B) the operation of family-based edu- 
cation centers that provide such seivices as — 

“(i) programs for Native Hawaiian 
parents and their infants from the prenatal 
period of the infants tln-ough age 3; 

“(ii) preschool progi’ams for Native 
Hawaiians; and 

“(iii) research on, and development 
and assessment of, family-based, early 
childhood, and preschool progi-ams for Na- 
tive Hawaiians; 

“(C) activities that enhance beginning 
reading and literacy among Native Hawaiian 
students in kindergarten through third gi’ade; 

“(D) activities to meet the special needs of 
Native Hawaiian students with disabilities, in- 
cluding — 

“(i) the identification of such students 
and their needs; 

“(ii) the provision of support services 
to the families of those students; and 
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“(iii) other activities consistent with 
the requirements of the Individuals with 
Disabilities Education Act; 

“(E) activities that address the special 
needs of Native Hawaiian students who are 
gifted and talented, including — 

“(i) educational, psychological, and 
developmental activities designed to assist 
in the educational progress of those stu- 
dents; and 

“(ii) activities that involve the parents 
of those students in a manner designed to 
assist in the students’ educational 
progi-ess; 

“(F) the development of academic and vo- 
cational curricula to address the needs of Na- 
tive Hawaiian children and adults, including 
cuiTiculum materials in the Hawaiian language 
and mathematics and science curricula that in- 
corporate Native Hawaiian tradition and cul- 
ture; 

“(G) professional development activities for 
educatore, including — 

“(i) the development of programs to 
prepare prospective teachers to address the 
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23 

unique needs of Native Hawaiian students 
within the context of Native Hawaiian cul- 
ture, language, and traditions; 

“(ii) in-seiwice progi'ams to improve 
the ability of teachers who teach in schools 
with concentrations of Native Hawaiian 
students to meet those students’ unique 
needs; and 

“(iii) the recimitment and preparation 
of Native Hawaiians, and other individuals 
who live in communities with a high con- 
centration of Native Hawaiians, to become 
teachei-s; 

“(H) the operation of community-based 
learning centei’s that address the needs of Na- 
tive Hawaiian families and communities 
through the coordination of public and private 
pi’ogi’ams and services, including — 

“(i) preschool progi-ams; 

“(ii) after-school progi-ams; and 
“(iii) vocational and adult education 
progi’ams; 

“(I) activities to enable Native Hawaiians 
to enter and complete progi-ams of postsecond- 
aiy education, including — 
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“(i) provision of ftill or partial schol- 
arships for undei^fraduate or graduate 
study that are awai-ded to students based 
on their academic promise and financial 
need, with a priority, at the graduate level, 
given to students entering professions in 
which Native Hawaiians are underrep- 
resented; 

“(ii) family literacy services; 

“(iii) counseling and support services 
for students receiving scholarship assist- 
ance; 

“(iv) counseling and guidance for Na- 
tive Hawaiian secondaiy students who have 
the potential to receive scholarships; and 
“(v) faculty development activities de- 
signed to promote the matriculation of Na- 
tive Hawaiian students; 

“(J) research and data collection activities 
to determine the educational status and needs 
of Native Hawaiian children and adults; 

“(K) other researeh and evaluation activi- 
ties related to programs carried out under this 
part; and 
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1 “(L) other activities, consistent with tlie 

2 purposes of tliis part, to meet the educational 

3 needs of Native Hawaiian children and adults. 

4 “(4) Special rule and conditions. — 

5 “(A) Institutions outside Hawaii. — 

6 The Secretary shall not establish a policy under 

7 this section that prevents a Native Hawaiian 

8 student enrolled at a 2- or 4-year degi-ee grant- 

9 ing institution of higher education outside of 

10 tlie State of Hawai'i from receiving a fellowship 

11 pursuant to paragraph (3)(I). 

12 “(B) Fellowship conditions. — The 

13 Secretaiy shall establisli conditions for receipt 

14 of a fellowship awarded under paragi-aph (3)(I). 

15 The conditions shall require that an individual 

16 seeking such a fellowship enter into a contract 

17 to provide professional seivices, either during 

18 the fellowship pei’iod or upon completion of a 

19 progi'am of postsecondaiy education, to the Na- 

20 tive Hawaiian community. 

21 “(b) Administrative Costs. — N ot more than 5 

22 percent of funds provided to a gi'ant recipient under this 

23 section for any fiscal year may be used for administrative 

24 puiposes. 
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1 “(c) Authorization of Appropriations. — T here 

2 are authoi ized to be appropriated to cany out this section 

3 $20,000,000 for fiscal year 2001 and such sums as may 

4 be necessaiy for each of the 4 succeeding fiscal years. 

5 “SEC. 9206. ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS. 

6 “(a) Application Required. — N o gi-ant may be 

7 made under this part, and no contract may be entered into 

8 under this part, unless the entity seeking the gi-ant or con- 

9 tract submits an application to the Secretaiy at such time, 

10 in such manner, and containing such information as the 

1 1 Secretaiy may determine to be necessaiy to cany out the 

12 provisions of this part. 

13 “(b) Special Rule. — E ach applicant for a gi-ant or 

14 contract under this part shall submit the application for 

1 5 comment to the local educational agency serving students 

16 who will participate in the program to be cairied out under 

17 the gi'ant or contract, and include those comments, if any, 

1 8 with the application to the Secretaiy. 

19 “SEC. 9207. DEFINITIONS. 

20 “In this part: 

21 “(1) Native Hawaiian. — The tei-m ‘Native 

22 Hawaiian’ means any individual who is — 

23 “(A) a citizen of the United States; and 

24 “(B) a descendant of the aboriginal people 

25 who, prior to 1778, occupied and exereised sov- 
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1 ereigiity in the area that now comprises the 

2 State of Hawai‘i, as evidenced by — 

3 “(i) genealogical records; 

4 “(ii) Kupuna (elders) or Kama'aina 

5 (long-term community residents) veriflca- 

6 tion; or 

7 “(iii) certified birth records. 

8 “(2) Native Hawaiian community-based or- 

9 GANIZATION. — The term ‘Native Hawaiian commu- 

10 nity-based organization’ means any organization 

11 that is composed primarily of Native Hawaiians 

12 from a specific community and that assists in the 

13 social, cultural, and educational development of Na- 

14 tive Hawaiians in that community. 

15 “(3) Native Hawaiian educational organi- 

16 ZATION. — The term ‘Native Hawaiian educational 

17 organization’ means a private nonprofit organization 

1 8 that — 

19 “(A) serves the interests of Native Hawai- 

20 ians; 

21 “(B) has Native Hawaiians in substantive 

22 and policymaking positions within the organiza- 

23 tion; 
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1 “(C) incoi-porates Native Hawaiian per- 

2 spective, values, language, culture, and tradi- 

3 tions into the core function of the organization; 

4 “(D) has demonstrated expei-tise in the 

5 education of Native Hawaiian youth; and 

6 “(E) has demonstrated expertise in re- 

7 search and progi’am development. 

8 “(4) Native Hawaiian language. — The term 

9 ‘Native Hawaiian language’ means the single Native 

10 American language indigenous to the original inhab- 

1 1 itants of the State of Hawai'i. 

12 “(5) Native Hawaiian organization. — The 

13 term ‘Native Hawaiian organization’ means a pri- 

14 vate nonprofit organization that — 

15 “(A) serves the interests of Native Hawai- 

16 ians; 

17 “(B) has Native Hawaiians in substantive 

18 and policymaking positions within the organiza- 

19 tions; and 

20 “(C) is recognized by the Governor of 

21 Hawai‘i for the purpose of planning, conduet- 

22 ing, or administering programs (or portions of 

23 progi-ams) for the benefit of Native Hawaiians. 

24 “(6) Office of Hawaiian affairs. — The 

25 term ‘Office of Hawaiian Affairs’ means the office of 
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1 Hawaiian Affaire established by the Constitution of 

2 the State of Hawai‘i.”. 

3 SEC. 3. CONFORMING AMENDMENTS. 

4 (a) Higher Education Act of 196,5. — Section 

5 317(b)(3) of the Higher Education Act of 1965 (20 

6 U.S.C. 1059d(b)(3)) is amended by striking “section 

7 9212” and inserting “section 9207”. 

8 (b) Public Law 88-210. — Section 116 of Public 

9 Law 88-210 (as added by section 1 of Public Law 105- 

10 332 (112 Stat. 3076)) is amended by striking “section 

11 9212 of the Native Hawaiian Education Act (20 U.S.C. 

12 7912)” and inserting “section 9207 of the Native Hawai- 

13 ian Education Act”. 

14 (c) Museum and Library Services Act. — Section 

15 261 of the Museum and Library Services Act (20 U.S.C. 

16 9161) is amended by striking “section 9212 of the Native 

17 Hawaiian Education Act (20 U.S.C. 7912)” and inserting 

18 “section 9207 of the Native Hawaiian Education Act”. 

19 (d) Native American Languages Act. — Section 

20 103(3) of the Native American Languages Act (25 U.S.C. 

21 2902(3)) is amended by striking “section 9212(1) of the 

22 Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 (20 

23 U.S.C. 7912(1))” and insertirrg “section 9207 of the Ele- 

24 merrtary and Secondary Education Act of 1965”. 
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1 (e) WoRiiFORCE Investment Act op 1998. — Sec- 

2 tion 166(b)(3) of the Workforce Investment Act of 1998 

3 (29 U.S.C. 2911(b)(3)) is amended by striking “para- 

4 gi-apiis (1) and (3), respectively, of section 9212 of the 

5 Native Hawaiian Education Act (20 U.S.C. 7912)” and 

6 inserting “section 9207 of the Native Hawaiian Education 

7 Act”. 

8 (f) Assets for Independence Act. — S ection 

9 404(11) of the Assets for Independence Act (42 U.S.C. 
10 604 note) is amended by striking “section 9212 of the Na- 
ll tive Hawaiian Education Act (20 U.S.C. 7912)” and in- 

12 sorting “section 9207 of the Native Hawaiian Education 

13 Act”. 

O 
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The Chairman. Because we have so many witnesses and only 2 
hours for all the testimony, we will not he asking any questions of 
the witnesses. So that we can be sure that all witnesses will have 
M opportunity to present their testimony before the hearing is ad- 
journed, we ask that each witness limit their testimony to no more 
than 5 minutes. If necessary, we will signal you when the time has 
expired. 

However, we want to assure every witness that their written tes- 
timony will be included in the record in full. So rather than read 
your testimony, it would be helpful if you would summarize the 
major points you wish to emphasize. 

And now may I call upon the favorite son of Hawaii, U.S. Sen- 
ator, Daniel Akaka. 

[Applause.] 

STATEMENT OF HON. DANIEL K. AKAKA, U.S. SENATOR FROM 

HAWAH 

Senator Akaka. Aloha, Senator Inouye. 

I want to add my welcome to all of you here, and welcome to all 
the witnesses who testify this morning. I want to thank the chair- 
man for holding these hearings on S. 1767, known as the Native 
Hawaiian Education Reauthorization Act. 

I 8un looking forward to hearing from the community on Native 
HawEiiian education. This is more than a piece of legislation. It’s 
another step, another step forward for Native Hawaiians. What has 
proven most valuable about this measure is that it encourages 
maximum participation, the maximum participation of Native Ha- 
waiians in the planning and management of Native Hawaiian edu- 
cation programs. 

With this in mind, I look forward to hearing from each of you 
who have come to provide testimony on this important issue today. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[Applause.] 

Senator Inouye. Thank you. Senator Akaka. 

And now I will call upon a very special voice in the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the U.S. Congress, Representative Patsy Mink. 

[Applause.] 

STATEMENT OF HON. PATSY T. MINK, U.S. REPRESENTATIVE 

FROM HAWAH 

Mrs. Mink. Thank you very much. Senator Inouye, Senator 
Akaka. It’s a high honor to be here as a guest of the Senate. These 
are Senate hearings, and I appreciate the courtesy extended to me 
as a member of the House, tne lower body, to come and benefit 
from the testimony that you have prepared for the U.S. Senate. 

I can’t emphasize enough the importance of these hearings, and 
of the testimony that you are about to present. So I want to espe- 
cially acknowledge the effort that you’ve put into preparing your 
words for the Senate of the United States. You must understand 
that the House of Representatives met on this issue already this 
fall and killed the Native Hawaiian Education program. 

So this is not simply an exercise of little consequence. It’s an ex- 
ercise of enormous importance, that the words and concepts and 
ideas that you are bringing forth be sent to the Congress of the 
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United States. The Republicans attacked the program in my com- 
mittee and in a straight party hne vote. All Republicans voted to 
kill the program. All Democrats voted to save it. 

We are therefore at a situation where we have to rely totally on 
the wisdom and the power and the influence of our two Hawaiian 
Senators. Senator Inouye especially in his key position as the vice 
chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs, which has jurisdic- 
tion over this matter. 

I say this to try to emphasize again the importance of these hear- 
ings, the words that you are about to convey are going to be trans- 
mitted to the entire Congress, both the House and the Senate. And 
based upon what you have to say today. I’m certain that the Senate 
will be taking great heed. And in the end, my hope and my prayer 
is that this program will be reauthorized. Thank you very much. 

[Applause.] 

Senator Inouye. Thank you. 

Before I call upon the first witness, I would like to introduce all 
of you to the staff people. To my left, members of the Senate Indian 
Affairs Committee legal staff, Janet Erickson and Jenny Chock. 
And next to me is Dr. Patricia Zell, who is the staff director and 
the chief counsel. To my right is Joan Noa Kolebe of Senator 
Akaka’s staff and Joan Manke of Representative Mink’s staff. And 
Jennifer Sabas of my staff. 

[Applause.] 

Senator Inouye. Now it is my great privilege to call upon your 
representative in the Office of Hawaiian Affairs, Collette Machado. 

STATEMENT OF COLLETTE MACHADO, TRUSTEE, OFFICE OF 
HAWAIIAN AFFAIRS 

Ms. Machado. Aloha, everyone, and our distinguished guests. I 
know I have just a moment or two, but I wanted to especially 
thank Moke Kim, who sits on my right, for organizing the series 
of panels that will be coming after this. In addition. Moke kindly 
asked me to participate as a member of this panel. Although I be- 
lieve the Trustees have not taken an official position on the reau- 
thorization, however, the role it has played within our agency has 
been tremendous. 

We have vast programs that extend into education and higher 
education. We also participate with schools as the trustees in sup- 
porting trust funds to provide scholarships for our yoimg children 
that are coming out of high school. 

We have a whole division that supports our language immersion, 
that provides alternative education ^nds in the schools. But with- 
out Federal support, OHA cannot do its job alone. And I’m honored 
to be sitting on this same panel with distinguished individuals 
from my island, Steven Petro, who is a principal and is someone 
that has been very instrumental in our community and I’m very 
proud to say he has been our principal at Kilohana School for 
many, many years. And I can’t imagine at the time of his retire- 
ment what we will be facing in our community. 

Next to him is our community college representative, Donna 
Paoa. As you know, we have a beautiful facility to facilitate higher 
education programs. We’re very proud of the facility, through the 
Board of Regents approval and the efforts that Donna has done for 
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steadfast higher education in our island, and the Molokai Learning 
Center. 

Next to Donna is Nani Ogaha. She’s with Kamehameha Schools. 
At one point, Nani worked for Kamehameha schools. So some of 
this intertwines. But in her role working with family-hased edu- 
cation and the program that she supports here, and her experience, 
she’s been able to make tremendous strides in working with the 
families, with the parents and with education. 

Next to Nani is our kupuna, Edna Cathcart, from Kilohana. She 
also doubles as Mr. Petro’s kupuna in schools, and is a very strong 
advocate for justice and rights for all Hawaiians. Through her ef- 
forts in the kupuna program, she has been a tremendous leader 
working in the kupuna group on Molokai with the educational 
council. 

It is these kinds of individuals that give the kind of hopeful ef- 
forts for the future for all children of all races. This is not about 
education for Native Hawaiians. It’s about education for all of our 
children, in our schools, in our communities and in our families. 

I can understand how difficult it is for Representative Mink to 
go to battle for these programs when we are such a small island 
in comparison to Federal Washington, DC. I have had fortunate ex- 
perience in traveling to Washington, DC and the tremendous work 
that goes on in raising this hard issue. Even something as simple 
as education, some people feel that Native Hawaiians have had 
more than their share. We must continue to encourage all of our 
young people to look forward to what their contributions can be in 
education. 

I am a living testimony of someone that did not graduate from 
high school. I completed the ninth grade at the mere age of 15, en- 
tered the Job Corps program in Oregon, then came back to Hawaii. 
And all I anticipated was I would end up on welfare, not become 
a contributing citizen. However, in 1970, I joined a program at the 
University of Hawaii, and I graduated in 4V2 years with honors. I 
told everyone that because I came from poor beginnings, because 
my family did not understand how important education was, that 
for someone like myself that had desire and drive, all things are 
possible. 

Today I am living proof of someone that has succeeded in pro- 
moting goals as a Hawaiian leader and as someone that truly leads 
in the efforts of education to open doors. And the awareness of who 
you are can be attached to self-esteem. When you look toward the 
future, it can make a big difference. 

So I believe in this effort and encourage all of you that have 
come prepared, let us not forget the simplest approach. We must 
look forward to those generations that are unborn yet. They, too, 
can have an education. My mahalo goes to Representative Mink, 
Senator Akaka and to Senator Inouye for all their efforts. We must 
continue to support all the work that they have done. It is immeas- 
urable, the value of the Federal support. And that type of matching 
funds that will proAdde the kind of efforts we need to make us all 
fellow Americans and to make us all Native Hawaiians in our own 
community. 

I’m proud to be of this island. Sometimes living in a small island, 
it’s like a fishbowl. Everybody knows everything. But with that 
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comes the joy of the successes and the joy of its much accomplish- 
ments. We ask that the testimony that comes forth will be pre- 
sented in that fashion and that our representatives and our Sen- 
ators will go home full of the work, of the fine work that has been 
done by all of these individuals in these language programs and in 
the Department of Education system programs. 

Mahalo. 

Senator INOUYE. I thank you very much, Trustee Machado, for 
your remarks. 

Fd like to officially introduce the first panel. The beloved kupuna 
of Molokai, Edna Cathcart. Moke Kim, Native Hawaiian Education 
Council, Molokai. Steven Petro, the principal of Kilohana School. 
Donna Hajd;ko-Paoa, Molokai Education Center. Nani Kawaa, 
Pulama I Na Keiki Na Pua No’eau. Welcome to all of you, and may 
I now call upon Kupuna Cathcart. 

STATEMENT OF EDNA CATHCART, KUPUNA OF MOLOKAI, 

HAWAII 

Ms. Cathcart. Aloha to our Congressional members. Senator 
Inouye, Senator Akaka, and Representative Mink. Thank you for 
taking the time in your busy schedule to come to our island to con- 
nect with us personally and to hear our voices and listen to our 
concerns. I am very thankful for this opportunity to testify on be- 
half of the Native Hawaiian Education Council, to request reau- 
thorization of the Native Hawaiian Education Act. 

I am a Native Hawaiian, a kupuna, interested in the education 
of Native Hawaiians and in particular, concerned with preserving 
the native language, values, history emd culture of Hawaii through 
instruction. The Hawaiian Studies Program, State of Hawaii De- 
partment of Education, offers me an opportunity to be directly in- 
volved in these concerns, and encourage all students, all students, 
to achieve high standards in school and in life, to become produc- 
tive, contributing members of society. I, without question, support 
the reauthorization of the Native Hawaiian Education Act. 

The context in which the program exists has changed. Since the 
program began in the Department of Education in 1980, and as it 
moves into the next millennium, priorities in education have 
changed, as have expectations within the Hawaiian community for 
our children and the preservation of things Hawaiian. There are 
some who do not see the importance of knowing and understanding 
the Hawaiian culture, because it is foreign to them, and they do 
not know nor have they experienced the Hawaiian ways. Therefore, 
they want to eliminate the program in the elementary schools alto- 
gether. 

This is very reminiscent of the ratifications that followed the ter- 
mination of the use of the Hawaiian language and culture. It is to 
me the same lack of understanding and influx of their efforts that 
have been confused our youth with dual standards, that which is 
western and that which is within them. All of our children should 
have an opportunity to learn and to understand where the people 
found their origin as well as their future that lies ahead. 

Understanding the uniqueness of Hawaii and its language and 
culture allows us to knit with the rural community. I believe the 
kupuna has an important role in the Hawaiian studies program. 
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They are education for living which we have done in the Hawaiian 
environment. They are a link to the past, having grown up in the 
households of their own kupuna, learning to spe^ the language 
and taking part in the kinds of Hawaiian practices that, if not for 
them, would be forgotten. 

The kupuna are now a resource for others. Therefore, they are 
called upon to speak and teach about things Hawaiian. However, 
realistically, because of the change in priorities, the kupuna is 
often left to struggle with the powers that be regarding the impor- 
tance of their role in the education system. Also, the Hawaiian 
studies program is often the first to suffer cutbacks in the budget, 
because, I think, a lack of understanding makes it less than impor- 
tant. 

The threat of extinction of the program hangs over like a dead 
cloud. Death to the opportunity of our children to learn about their 
unique origins and history, to learn about islands and ocean that 
surrounds them, to learn about being connected to the island and 
living in harmony with all that surrounds us. The kupuna is left 
to manage teaching with a minimal budget that impacts quality in- 
struction. I would like to see that changed. I would like to see the 
kupuna and Hawaiian studies treated as equal to reading, writing 
and arithmetic, and that moneys be made available to be able to 
offer quality instruction. More time and funds are needed to accom- 
plish goals set for the future in order to see results that will hope- 
fully improve the quality of life for our Hawaiian community and 
in turn, the opportunity to be self-reliant. 

In closing, I would like to share a lesson I used in my class on 
the Hawaiian spirit. This is taken from another kupuna. The aloha 
spirit is a coordination of mind and hearts. It’s within the individ- 
ual. It branches out to where you must extend and evoke good feel- 
ings to others. And here is her translation of the word aloha. A 
stands for the Hawaiian word meaning kindness to be expressed 
with others. L stands for lokahai, Hawaiian me^ng unity to be 
expressed with harmony. O stands for the Hawaiian word meaning 
to be expressed with happiness. H stands for the Hawaiian word 
me aning the ability to be expressed in modesty. A standards for 
the Hawaiian word meaning patience, to be expressed in persever- 
ance 

These are the things we carry today, in the work and philosophy 
of our ancestors. Mahalo. 

[Applause.] 

[Prepared statement of Ms. Cathcart appears in appendix.] 

Senator INOUYE. Thank you very much. 

And now we call upon Moke Kim. 

STATEMENT OF MOKE KIM, NATIVE HAWAIIAN EDUCATION 
COUNCIL, MOLOKAI, HI 

Mr. Kim. [Remarks given in native tongue.] Aloha. The Native 
Hawaiian Education Council of Molokai is called the Aha 
Hookumu. On behalf of the council and our island, I, too, extend 
a hearty welcome to you all. We thank you for your aloha, your 
kokua, on behalf of our island and State. We are most grateful for 
the opportunity to be able to participate in this hearing and to ad- 
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dress some of the educational concerns of our island community. 
Please continue the ^eat work. 

Because of Molokai’s insular and rural Native Hawaiian commu- 
nity, which continues to be measurably disproportionate in social 
and physical entities that affect our educational aspiration, the Na- 
tive Hawaiian Act has played a very important role in our council’s 
effort to carry out the purposes and to address the educational 
needs that continue to exist. Over the last 2 years, we have strived 
to work in conjunction with many education^ programs and relat- 
ed services, including those agencies who are receiving direct fund- 
ing from the act. 

Our island council is composed of 50 members and continues to 
encourage maximum participation by everyone who shares the en- 
ergies on Hawaiian education. Because we are a densely insul^ 
community of Native Hawaiian, 43, or 86 percent of our council, 
are Native Hawaiian. This exceeds the act’s requirement of 75 per- 
cent and ensures the representation of community interests on all 
levels; Elders, parents and youth of all ages, who are concerned 
with the unique educational needs that exist for Native Hawaiians 
from preschool through adulthood. 

It is due to this mandate of the act that we have become veiy 
involved in the issues, the needs and activities that relate to Ha- 
waiian education on Molokai and throughout the State. As a result, 
the council has assisted in providing and guiding appropriate com- 
munity interest groups to focus on any available resoimces that 
exist with their educational effort. However, without reauthoriza- 
tion, these efforts would tremendously diminish. 

Many educational programs have been impacted, as we all know, 
by the economic downturn within our States. The act itself has al- 
lowed for special programs like the Center for Gifted and Talented 
Children to continue by supplementing and expanding its activities 
in collaboration with community CToups and individuals. My own 
educational endeavor has benefited from such a relationship. 

Molokai, too, has benefited, as a satellite site for the Na Pua 
Noeau, which was opened in 1997. Two years, however, is insuffi- 
cient to be able to assess the impact on our community. 

We are involved in many other innovative educational activities 
and programs; 24 of the 89 residents that attended the World In- 
digenous Peoples’ Conference on Education [WIPCE] in August, 
were members of our council. From there, they brought back many 
of the ideas in the format that was integrated there, and we hope 
to incorporate it in our own Molokai Native Hawaiian Education 
Fair, scheduled in October 2000. 

We are in coordination and collaborative effort to extend to aU 
of our kupuna, many of whom are members of our council, to at- 
tend workshops, training sessions and conferences on other islands, 
and thereby be able to return home to share, teach and dem- 
onstrate this new knowledge, these enhanced skills and the stories 
for their families, local schools, community groups and/or individ- 
uals. 

The council has arranged for and coordinated site visitation to 
off-island oiu* educationsd centers, hoping to bring back the best 
practices which to assimilate into our own community based learn- 
ing centers. We recently were able to address the need for om" stu- 
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dents to get involved in higher ed, and help prepare for a college 
education. We encourage participation in higher education, and in 
participating in other Native Hawaiian agencies or whatever might 
be available. Qualifying for Federal assistance, however, is hin- 
dered by the historical and cultural risk factors. We pray these fig- 
ures can dramatically be increased and thereby allow more of ours 
to go. 

In closing, I would just like to say, the Native Hawaiian acknowl- 
edges the importance of education, especially in this modem age, 
just as our ancestors did 1,500 years ago. They recognized the fact 
that it cannot be obtained in 2 or 3 years or a dozen or more years. 
Established education is a generation responsibility, measured by 
the achievements and accomplishments of each succeeding family 
member. 

Therefore, the Native Hawaiian Education Act may not be con- 
sidered as successful based on several years of activities and pro- 
grams. It has impacted only the edge of the educational deficiency 
of an indigenous people on an insulated, rural island. If anything, 
the act has pointed the Native Hawaiiem in the right direction. But 
a reauthorized act will reduce the generational gap and prove its 
positive work in the next millennium. 

God bless each of you, mahalo a nui loa. 

[Applause.] 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Kim appears in appendix.] 

Senator Inouye. Thank you very much. 

And now may I call upon Principal Petro. 

STATEMENT OF STEVEN PETRO, PRINCIPAL, KILOHANA 
SCHOOL, MOLOKAI, HI 

Mr. Petro. Thank you. Senator Inouye, Senator Akaka, Rep- 
resentative Mink, I too would like to welcome you to Molokai, and 
thank you for the opportunity to testify before you. We really ap- 
preciate this opportunity and I’m happy to be able to give testi- 
mony. 

I am in complete support of S. 1767, the Reauthorization of the 
Native Hawaiian Education Act. As principal of an elementary 
school on Molokai, which has a student population of over 80 per- 
cent Hawaiian or part-Hawaiian children, I feel that this act would 
positively supplement existing educational programs at our school, 
as well as other public schools in our district and the State. By ex- 

f >anding the curriculum, we can provide a variety of enriching 
earning opportunities for Hawaiian students as well as our par- 
ents and community members. 

Recently, and recently, I mean, in August 1999, Kilohana School 
opened a learning center that is open to the public from 1 p.m. to 
6:30 p.m. on Mondays-Thursdays. The school’s computer lab and 
the library are now available to community members, high school 
students, parents and elementary age students. The learning cen- 
ter is fully staffed and offers more assistance, computer classes, 
skill building, enrichment lessons, help with research projects on 
the internet, improving literacy and a host of other enriching learn- 
ing experiences. 

In the rural community, where over 87 percent of our students 
qualify for the free and reduced price lunches, most of our families 
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cannot afford a home computer and do not have access to tech- 
nology. The learning center provides the facility, the equipment 
and instruction that would not otherwise be available to our fami- 
lies. 

I might add here, our learning center as it’s working right now 
beyond our expectations for the families participating and the stu- 
dents participating. And there is a tremendous opportunity for our 
students and members of our community to upgrade their skills, 
which we want to do. 

S. 1767, the Reauthorization of the Native Hawaiian Education 
Act, will help us fund programs such as the Learning Center and 
similar family-based education programs in our district ^d around 
the State. My staff and I completely and fully support this bill. 

T hank you very much. 

[Applause.] 

Senator Inouye. Thank you very much. Principal Petro. We will 
do our best to see that the Learning Center Program continues. 

And now may I call upon Donna Haytko-Paoa. 

STATEMENT OF DONNA HAYTKO-PAOA, MOLOKAI EDUCATION 
CENTER, MOLOKAI, HI 

Ms. Haytko-Paoa. Aloha, thank you very much. 

Honorable Senator Inouye, Honorable Senator Akaka, and Hon- 
orable Representative Mink, thank you so much for coming to our 
island to discuss the reauthorization of the Native Hawaiian Edu- 
cation Act. As the community college coordinator on Molokai, I ^ 
deeply involved in all aspects of education. At this point. I’d like 
to just acknowledge the decades and decades of educational support 
that ^presentative Mink has given over the years, and her serv- 
ice. 

And also acknowledge the last time that I spoke to you. Senator 
Akaka, I think was 1991, on a rainy night up at Kualapuu Cafe- 
teria. And I mentioned that we did not have a community college 
facility on this island. And lo and behold, a letter from his office 
ended up at our chancellor’s office in Honolulu. And it’s now 1999, 
but we do have that faciUty. So every little bit of help is appre- 
ciated. 

And also I would like to acknowledge Senator Inouye, especially, 
and thank him for his support and recognition of the role that com- 
munity colleges play in rural economic development and in edu- 
cation for om- island. Thank you very much. 

Again, my role on this island is all about education. As the com- 
munity college coordinator, I schedule college credit classes for 
those who wish to earn associate, bachelor’s and masters degrees 
right here on Molokai. I help to facilitate the delivery of short-term, 
non-credit courses to enhance work force readiness and develop- 
ment. I strive to create acceptable physical facilities so that learn- 
ing environments can be conducive to student learning. I try to un- 
derstand individual and community needs and provide learning 
styles in communities to meet those needs. 

As a community college associate professor, I work daily with a 
population of 250 college students, of which over 70 percent are 
part Hawaiian ancestry. And I teach courses in political science 
and social problems. In one of my classes recently, the students 
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learned the actual value of education in starkly bold terms. The 
earning potential for those with less than a high school education 
was then compared with those earning a high school education, 
earning a 2-year degree, 4-year degree, a masters degree and so on. 

What quickly became apparent to my students was the impor- 
tance of meeting their individual educational goals, so that each of 
them could achieve their highest aspiration and their highest earn- 
ing potential could be reached. To accomplish those goals, the Na- 
tive Hawaiian Education Act and others like it are uniquely appro- 
priate, as they enhance programs which already exist and are prov- 
en to be effective. 

From this standpoint, I would like to offer my support for contin- 
ued funding and reauthorization of the Native Hawaiian Education 
Act. I was privileged to be a part of the Native Hawaiian Education 
Island Council on Molokai in its earliest planning stages, where the 
vision and mission were being developed. Our island’s educational 
resources were identified, and our needs and deficiencies were also 
shown so that we could create programs to support and meet those 
needs. 

That I am able to be here today is directly a result of having Na- 
tive Hawaiian education funding of positions like Na Pua Noeau 
and Pookela as they do registration back at the office and I’m able 
to leave, due to our short staff. I know that our Native Hawaiian 
population is composed of outstanding learners, especially when a 
variety of learning models, such as hands-on practical applications, 
service learning and alternative education settings and programs 
such as the kupuna program are incorporated into their education. 

I also recognize the importance of supplemental programs which 
allow students to reach their potential and to be so much more 
than they ever imagined. I encourage you to continue your support 
of the Native Hawaiian Education Act as it is vital to the overall 
educational productivity of our island people. 

Mahalo. 

[Applause.] 

[Prepared statement of Ms. Haytko-Paoa appears in appendix.] 

Senator INOUYE. Thank you. And now we will call upon Nani 
Kawaa. 

STATEMENT OF NANI KAWAA, DISTRICT COORDINATOR, 
MOLOKAI OF THE PULAMA I NA EEIEI PROGRAM 

Ms. Kawaa. Thank you. Senator Inouye, Senator Akaka, and 
Representative Mink, for being here, and for your efforts in Con- 
gress and advocating not only for the Native Hawaiian programs, 
but also for programs that benefit the State. Thank you for doing 
that. 

I am the district coordinator for Maui and Molokai of the Pulama 
I Na Keiki program, or cherish the children project with Alu Like, 
Inc. This is one of the projects that is funded by the family-based 
educational centers section of the Native Hawaiian Education Act. 
These services are provided in a culturally relevant manner by 
community-based parent educators through home visits, workshops 
and parent group activities. The primary means of program deliv- 
ery is one on one visits. 
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We know that the first 5 years of a child’s life is important and 
lasts forever, and that the chance of a child being successful occurs 
before the child is bom. The window of opportunity for learning ac- 
tually begins in the prenatal period. This is the time where the 
parents have a direct effect in the formation of a child’s brain de- 
veloping. The way that a mother feels, her habits and her environ- 
ment affects the developing fetus. 

\N^at happens to the child in the early weeks of development ac- 
tually changes the physical structure of the brain. Early brain ac- 
tivity results in an explosion of learning that occurs after the child 
is bom. If the child is deprived of a stimulating learning environ- 
ment, the brain of a child suffers. We know that a positive and 
stimulating environment that’s provided by the child’s first teach- 
ers, the parents, has been shown to reduce child abuse and neglect, 
reduce reliance on welfare assistance, reduce the need of special 
education services, and prevent the child from committing later 
crimes. 

Our program has one site located in Kaunakakai, and is cur- 
rently servicing 40 families. The program came to Molokai in 1992, 
and in 1997 we came under the Alu Like auspices. Only now we 
are beginning to see the results of the program. We know that 
Molokai has a high poverty rate, a high risk for poor health, family 
dysfunction and Tow academic achievement. We know that here in 
Molokai that the large number of births, almost 40 percent have 
medical risks, and the mothers don’t get adequate prenatal care. 
We are noticing, based on the statistics of our women’s health cen- 
ter, that the women who are now giving birth are no longer the 
women in their forties, the trend is now the yoimger population. 
And so we’re talking about educating and impacting the next gen- 
eration. 

Our program is one of two programs on Moloked that provides 
prenatm education, other than the women’s health center. One of 
the things that we do is we go into the high school to reach the 
teen parents. Because we know that this is the generation that’s 
having the babies. We work with the agencies in the commimity 
when we know that there have been instances of child abuse and 
neglect. When we notice these things with our families, we make 
referrals to other appropriate community programs who can ad- 
dress these problems to avoid duplication and to maximize the 
services on island. 

Now how we are impacting low educational achievement. Fund- 
ing has edlowed us the opportunity to have a staff vehicle, which 
we do outreach to people who cannot come into town. We are also 
able to offer renting a bus for excursions. Since there’s no public 
transportation on the island, in some cases, this is a child’s very 
first experienceand opportunity to ride on a bus. Also, we c£m 
transport our teen moms, to and from our educational activities. 

Regarding the preschools for our children, we have only five on 
our island. One is going to close shortly. There’s a gap of edu- 
cational services for our 2 and 3 year olds. Because we are able to 
service a mother from prenatal, we can fill in some of the gap that 
exists for the 2 and 3 year olds. Also when you look at the percent- 
age of adults that have high hteracy needs on the island, [and high 
literacy needs is defined as someone who cannot read above eighth 
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grade level] Molokai ranked third in 1988 and 1989. We know from 
recent brain research that the most opportune time for learning 
language is before the age of 3. 

One of the teachers here on island noticed that when she did the 
Peabody picture vocabulary testing with our children on Molokai, 
they were well below national average. We know that language is 
also an indicator of success in school. 

We have 20 percent of our population that are 18 plus does not 
have a high school diploma. Almost 90 percent of the teen parents 
that we work with has been able to OTaduate from high school. 

Early experiences has helped to determine not only brain struc- 
ture, but the way that people thinks, feels and behave for the test 
of their life. We know that the work that we do is an opportunity 
to show results. Continuing funding for a program is like a plant 
that is beginning to root. When given a little more nourishment 
and time for its root to be stronger, the plant will not require as 
much care as it first did, and will be able to sustain life on its own. 
That’s why we advocate so strongly the reauthorization of the Na- 
tive Hawaiian Education Act. 

Thank you for being here and for allowing me to give my testi- 
mony. 

[Applause.] 

[Prepared statement of Ms. Kawaa appears in appendix.] 

Senator Inouye. Thank you very much. 

May I now call upon oim second panel. We have Opu’ulani 
Alboni, Punana Leo O Moloka’i; Jay R. Kaawa, past recipient of a 
Native Hawaiian Higher Education Scholarship; Manuwai Peters, 
Kula Kaiapuni o Moloka’i; Anita Arce, Ho’oponopono Program, Alu 
Like; Wade Lee, Hui o Mo’omomi. 

Is Wade Lee here? 

Audience Speaker. He’s on the big island today. 

Senator Inouye. May I call upon Opu’ulani Alboni. 

STATEMENT OF OPU’ULANI ALBONI, PUNANA LEO O 
MOLOKA’I, MOLOKAI, HI 

Ms. Alboni. Mahalo, Senator Inouye, Senator Akaka, Represent- 
ative Mink. We are very grateful on behalf of Punana Leo o 
Moloka’i and would like to thank you for supporting us all these 
years, and for coming to visit us at our school. We thsmk you for 
all the efforts that you’ve made on behalf of us in beginning this 
very first kind of school here on Molokai. I’m a product of the one 
who taught the language to me. I was fortunate to have been 
raised in the culture. Auid so I feel responsible to them and to my 
community to be able to continue this work that was shared so 
generously with me. 

I am [remarks in native tongue] so it is imperative that I come 
before you at this time to address the Native Hawaiian Education 
Act. I am in full support of this funding continuing to cover us here 
in Molokai. And I, along with those who spoke before me, am very 
grateful for this funding coming to Molokai and affecting us the 
way it has. 

Before the school began here in Molokai, on March 1, 1991, there 
was just a handfiil of kupuna who had the language as well as the 
cultime intact, and they are fast dwindling. So when I was ap- 
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preached at that time, I was very hesitant, because there are no 
resources here on Molokai to look to. But we knew, my sister and 
I were the younger language speakers outside of the home at the 
time. We knew it was an important work to continue. 

So on March 1, 1991, when the program began, it was the begin- 
ning of the revitalization and restoration of the language and cul- 
ture of our native people. At that time, there were fewer than nine 
native speakers in Molokai. Unlike other Hawaiian islands, we 
here in Molokai have a lifestyle unlike other parts of Hawaii. We 
still live very much like our ancestors of old and maintain the old 
ways. However, there are very few language speakers left on 
Molokai who teach the language in its fluency. I am one of those 
fortunate to have had the language taught to me by my ancestors 
before I was asked to work as a teacher. 

Not many people from other islands move to Molokai. Since that 
time in March 1991, we were able to go from a handftil of speakers 
to 100 or more speakers of the lan^age. The funds that have come 
to us from the Native Hawaiian Education Act have helped us to 
preserve our original language, has been instrumental in helping 
lamilies become more educated in their roles as parents and lead- 
ers in their community. 

The program has had far-reaching effects on the education of 
children from preschool to college. Our community has become in- 
volved in the restoration of our culture through the program. The 
preschool and other workers have become valuable assets of the 
Molokai community to draw from. The provision of funds from the 
Native Hawaiian Education Act has had far-reaching effects here 
on the people of Molokai that cannot be measured by this genera- 
tion. 

Future generations have benefited by this generation’s influence 
on education. Our school has focused on the family and the edu- 
cation of the family. We believe in the process of community edu- 
cation and individual education that values the culture, that pre- 
serves our identity. 

As a result, the funding that has helped us to develop a program 
of language and culture revitalization has been and continues to be 
necessary to assure the survival of our race as a people. [Remarks 
in native tongue] if a language is not learned, the language is dead. 
The language revitalization program has allowed us to learn with 
increased literacy among our people. Our continued self-sufficiency 
through education is being realized as we see the revitalization 
through our children and families. 

The funding we received has allowed us to preserve our culture 
in some ways, to work with other people educated in our language 
and culture. Continued support ensures that our people can prac- 
tice our history and culture, religious customs and practices and 
language. We support the reauthorization of the Native Hawaiian 
Education Act that will allow us to continue to expand the possi- 
bilities and opportunities we now offer to our communities. 

Thank you for your time today. Mahalo. 

[Applause.] 

[Prepared statement of Ms. Alboni appears in appendix.] 

Senator Inouye. Thank you. 

And now may I call upon Manuwai Peters. 
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STATEMENT OF MANUWAI PETERS, KULA KAIAPUNI O 
MOLOKAI, MOLOKAI, HI 

Mr. Peters. Honorable Senators Inouye, Akaka, and Representa- 
tive Mink and members of the staff, aloha nui today. 

On behalf of the Department of Education of Hawaii, and the 
schools of Molokai, please accept our thanks for allowing me to 

S resent testimony on S. 1767, regarding the reauthorization of the 
Tative Hawaiian Education Act. My name is Manuwai Peters, edu- 
cator on the Hawaiian Islands Program since 1992 on Molokai. 

I have been associated with this program as a teacher, curricu- 
lum developer and most recently as project coordinator for Kula 
Mokea Hui, a Hawaiian agency working in teacher training and 
curriculum development projects being funded by the Native Ha- 
waiian Education Act. Currently I am a seventh grade teacher in 
the Hawaiian Islands Immersion Program. 

I am in full support of S. 1767, to reauthorize the Native Hawai- 
ian Education Act, for the following reasons. First, Native Hawai- 
ian education funding has increased the number of speakers of the 
Hawaiian language and will support the private and public Hawai- 
ian Island Immersion schools. And it has redefined the term Ha- 
waiian Education. 

Second, Native Hawaiian education funding has increased the 
number of certified teachers of Hawaiian ancestry. Third, Native 
Hawaiian education funding has increased the pool of certified 
teachers for the Hawaiian Islands Immersion program statewide. 
Fourth, Native Hawaiian education funding has provided teacher 
in-service training to Hawaiian Islands immersion teachers state- 
wide to align State standards. 

Fifth, Native Hawaiian education funding has increased the 
number of Hawaiian Islands immersion resources in the areas of 
science and math. And finally, and on a personal level, as a schol- 
arship recipient during regular school. Native Hawaiian education 
funding has enabled me to complete a masters of arts degree at the 
University of Hawaii and the state certification requirements at 
the University in Honolulu. 

Kanahamali and public and private agencies serving Kanahamali 
have made great and significant gains in education as a result of 
this act. We honor the Hawaiian Congressional delegation and the 
Committee on Indian Affairs for ensuring that survival up to this 
point, and extend our appreciation to this committee as it works to 
make siu*e the act’s continuance in the future. 

Mahalo for accepting my testimony today. Aloha. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Peters appears in appendix.] 

Senator Inouye. And now may I call upon Anita Arce. 

STATEMENT OF ANITA ARCE, HO’OPONOPONO PROGRAM, ALU 

LIKE 

Ms. Arce. Mahalo to our representatives in the Senate, Rep- 
resentative Mink, and staff. 

My name is Anita Arce, president of the Native Hawaiian Edu- 
cation Council since 1986. The Native Hawaiian Education Council 
from Molokai has increasingly foimd its support for the members 
to provide culturally valuable education and resources to support 
Native Hawaiian education. Until such time as the Native Hawai- 
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ian Education Act is reauthorized, council members collaborate on 
an annual vote. Our aim is to provide quality support, social 
health, cultural education as best we can. 

It has been difficult to have to compromise or limit some of our 
people’s needs. Seniors benefit from education, youth and parents 
participate in some excellent workshops, retreats and conferences, 
and small attendances at cultural workshops to individual families 
and ^oups. We have had to depend on the collaboration and com- 
promise results. 

It is my hope that funds will be made available to reach so many 
of our community needs. Native Hawaiian education is currently 
under question financially. 

There is a continuing need to meet this need. I cannot over-em- 
phasize the importance of funding. We support the reauthorization 
of S. 1767 to help seniors who cannot pay of their medical costs. 
Native Hawaiians who are waiting for housing, youth who are 
bound by financial limitations and Native Hawaiians who lack suf- 
ficient opportunities to attend cultural and other educational work- 
shops, so that they may open up their lives, so that families can 
continue to nurture the spirit of aloha and to cherish hope and 
honor and dignity as its most priceless commodities. 

May the Lord continue to bless you in all of your deliberations, 
and shower you down with care of your people. Mahalo. 

[Applause.] 

[Prepared statement of Ms. Arce appears in appendix.] 

Senator INOUYE. Thank you. I want to thank the panel on behalf 
of the Congressional delegation. Thank you very much. 

Now may I call upon the next panel: Karen Holt of Ke Aupuni 
Lokahi; Ron Kimball, of Kamehameha Schools Bishop Estate; 
Kekama Helm, of Na Pua Nohaiau; and Luana Hamakua, Ghana 
representative. 

May I first call upon Karen Holt. 

STATEMENT OF KAREN HOLT, KE AUPUNI LOKAHI, MOLOKAI, 

HI 

Ms. Holt. Thank you. Senator Inouye, Senator Akaka, and Rep- 
resentative Mink. My name is Karen Holt and I was identified as 
Ke Aupuni Lokahi, which I am. That is the Molokai Enterprise 
Community’s volunteer community board that is in charge of im- 
plementing our 10-year plan. I would like to thank all of you for 
including Hawaii as a potential applicant for that program. Be- 
cause we were not even eligible until you went to Congress and 
said we ought to be included. 

In addition to being part of that project. I’m also the head of the 
Molokai Community l^rvice Council, which administers a broad 
variety of prowams on the island. I am also an attorney. And for 
16 years on this island, before I became the executive director of 
MEC, I represented families and children regarding education. So 
that’s the view that I bring to this discussion this morning. 

I am here to ask that you go back to Washington and please per- 
suade your colleagues to reauthorize the Native Hawaiian Edu- 
cation Act. The need for the original legislation is still, unfortu- 
nately, very much alive and well. Molokai, as you know, has a Ha- 
waiian population of approximately 50 percent at the last census. 
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A prior speaker alluded to the fact that our literacy rate is very 
low. The last time it was measured, 42 percent of the people who 
live here on this island could not read above an eighth ^ade level. 
That is defined as illiteracy. 

In a predominantly Hawaiian community, we know that many of 
those who cannot read are Hawaiian. Currently, the last estimates 
I saw of the numbers of children in special education programs in 
our elementary and secondary schools indicated that between 70 
and 80 percent of all the kids in special education on Molokai are 
Hawaiian kids. The percentage of Hawaiians on the island who 
have college degrees is very low. 

In addition, if you track the standardized achievement tests that 
are administered to our elementary and secondary school kids, I 
think it’s on a bi-annual basis, Molokai consistently has one of the 
lowest scores in the State, all of its schools, elementary and second- 
ary schools. And once again, because this is a predominantly Ha- 
waiian community, those statistics really speak volumes about the 
distance we need to go in order to achieve the ideals that form the 
basis for this act’s orimnal implementation. 

Now, that’s the bad news. But the good news, as people who tes- 
tified before me have Eilready said, is really heartening. One of my 
workers has a child in the DOE’s immersion program. And she told 
me that the last time SAT tests were administered, I think it was 
to the older kids, I think sixth grade. I’m not sure if I’ve got the 
age right, but the kids who have been through the immersion pro- 
gram actually scored higher than the kids who had not been 
through the immersion program. 

And that’s wonderful news, because those tests are administered 
in English. And so the fact that they were able to accomplish what 
they did accomplish is a very strong testament to the very many 
people here who have worked so hard to make that program work. 

And also to the efficacy of the program. What’s interesting about 
the Punana Leo program is that, as you probably know, in order 
to participate, the family has to go and take the language and 
learn. And I have really been thrilled to see the number of moms 
and dads, many for the first time in their whole lives, are going 
down to Donna Paoa’s place and taking a college class, learning 
how to speak Hawaiian. That has been a tremendously valuable 
process for families. Because it’s instilled a sense of a pride and a 
sense of history and a sense of roots that is really hard to instill 
any other way. 

The gifted and talented program here, I will give them credit for 
the Molokai’s Enterprise Community designation, "piey pulled to- 
gether and they worked really hard, in all the little tasks, the 
mailouts. They also participated in the substantive process, coming 
£ind sitting in all the committees that we had. And that would not 
have happened, if it were not for the leadership of the folks who 
are in charge of another pro^am funded by this act. 

And finally, more Hawaiians are going to college with scholar- 
ships as Manuwai Peters indicated, that have been provided 
through this program. So I think while our statistics here on the 
island are still definitely challenging, there’s much reason to hope. 
And I would hate to see all of this promise destroyed, if this act 
is not reauthorized. 
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A couple more comments. The process by which this program is 
administered is really important. My opinion is that creating basic 
partnerships is critical to the success of many of these programs. 
And I think that’s especially true in the Hawaiian community. Be- 
cause everybody talks to each other. And if there’s a perception 
that there isn’t a partnership at any point in this process, then I 
think the results will be ve^ negative for its intended bene- 
ficiaries. The body that administers this process should not be an 
impediment to the achievement of its mission. 

Finally, I want to say mahalo to the Senator Inouye and Senator 
Akaka for being godparents for this legislation and for, we hope, 
ensuring that it will in fact succeed this year. I want to say a very 
special mahalo to Representative Mink. People may not know this, 
but she fought royally to save this bill. I think I heard you were 
on the Floor for 10 hours. And although, unfortunately, you were 
outvoted on a party line, I think we all need to know that your ef- 
forts are appreciated, and I’m sure you will live to fight another 
day. 

Finally, I just want to close with a little bit of history. I know 
that 200 years ago, we all know that 200 years ago, Hawaiians had 
no lan^age. Within 50 years, Hawaiians had learned to read and 
write their own language, and were reputedly the most literate na- 
tion on the face of the Earth. That potential and that wisdom is 
still here in the Hawaiian communities. And the Native Hawaiian 
Education Act can help us to achieve that potential. 

[Applause.] 

Senator iNOUYE. Thank you. Before I call upon Luana, may I 
thank your Ghana for the lei. 

May I now call upon Ms. Hamakua. 

STATEMENT OF LUANA EIAMAKUA GHANA REPRESENTATIVE 

Ms. Hamakua. Aloha nui. Honorable Senator Inouye, Senator 
Akaka, and Representative Mink. Thank you so much for being 
here today. It is an exciting time for us, as Ghana coming here, and 
all of us are meeting, and we are thankful. 

I am also a member of the Native Hawaiian Education Council. 
I also would like to say that my testimony was put together by our 
kupunas, my children, my sister. So I am here as we, all together. 

I will be speaking on the Ghana concept of education. The system 
is imparted and in practice in every family household. It is univer- 
sal and can succeed in all cultures. It is a driving force that bindis 
and strengthens the Ghana family system, allowing all individuals 
involved to become strong in thought, mind and body. 

It will make stronger as the families persevere, recognize their 
strengths and values and incorporates them within the stages of a 
growing life, will definitely benefit and strengthen them. I see the 
struggles of Hawaiian youth in the high school system, where spe- 
cial education has tripled and quadrupled in numbers. Why is that? 
We strive to live in a western society with culture that is different. 
Yet we still strive, and some of us, not all, will easily fall on the 
wayside. 

We are indeed a special race of people who possess a great aloha 
and respect for the island which provides us sustenance, a chance 
to be successful and an opportunity to live within its balanced 
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kalahani. This is my own thought on how cultural values are im- 
parted. The Ghana family in our household, and Fm talking about 
when I was being raised on a homestead land in Molokai, consisted 
of my parents, sometimes aunts and uncles. At least, that’s how it 
was when I grew up in the Palapana household. 

Our parents taught us a lot of values which in turn were im- 
parted and passed down to our children. And we see it carried on 
in the raising of our own children. Values of respect, the value of 
life was practiced. Respecting people, especially those that were 
older, respectful of the land which gave us sustenance, respect for 
all things that surrounded us, respect for all, gratitude, was prac- 
ticed a lot in our home. It was important to be thankful in every- 
thing we see. 

The older children helped out with the raising and caring for the 
younger siblings while Dad worked and Mom took care of the 
home. There were eight of us children, and with a full dwelling, it 
meant to us we worked with great meaning, working in unified ef- 
fort and cooperation, meant that work would be done. To work 
without being asked to take care of responsibility, even when it 
meant doing it alone, whether around the house or working behind 
the men or within the community, it was important. We were never 
known to be lazy workers. Every one of us while growing up had 
ohana, work. 

And by kokua, were we able to learn of service to our extended 
Ohana family and neighbors. This was the first thing that was 
really important in our household. Because I remember someone 
coming to our home and trying to get all of us to go church and 
at that time we were Catholics, and we didn’t have money to put 
in the collection box. So we would run and hide. We came from a 
big family, so we used to run under the bed and hide from our tutu, 
but no way we could hide from him, because we had to go to 
church. That was really important. 

So we went to church every Sunday. Amongst other church ac- 
tivities that were involved, I remember the values of one teacher, 
to observe, close the mouth, learn and then ask questions. 

We had and still have music. Oiu- family loved music. And this 
can be seen in my children and in their children. 

I would like to say aloha from our foundation, all of us on the 
foimdation. 

In closing, we support S. 1767, the reauthorization of the Native 
Hawaiian Education Act. I would like to also say that I’m grateful 
and thankful to be here this morning. It has been kind of hard to 
get the family together, but they wanted to tell you, we have to do 
this and we have to do that. So I’m glad that my family has come 
out and made their presentation. And we’re very thankful and 
blessed that all of you are here this morning. 

And I say these things humbly, and in the name of Jesus Christ, 
mahalo nui, aloha. 

[Applause.] 

[Prepared statement of Ms. Hamakua appears in appendix.] 

Senator Inouye. 'Iliank you very much. 

And now may I call upon Ron Kmball. 
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STATEMENT OF RON KIMBALL, MOLOKAI RESIDENT 

Mr. Kimball. Aloha, Senator Inouye, Senator Akaka, Represent- 
ative Mink, thank you for being here today. 

My name is Ron Kimball, and I’m a member of the Native Ha- 
waiian Education Council and the Molokai Island Council. It is 
very important that further funding of the Native Hawaiian Edu- 
cation Act be continued. Native Hawaiians from preschool through 
college will be greatly affected if funds from the act are not re- 
appropriated. From the Native Hawaiian scholarship programs to 
our commimity schools program and drug-free pro^ams, all the 
needs of our other education programs, just to name a few, they 
are all well-nm, well-established programs and are vital to our 
community. 

As a member of our Molokai Island Council for the Native Ha- 
waiian Education Coimcil, we’ve gone through some Rowing pains 
at the beginning, but we are now beginning to establish ourselves 
in our island community. We have been responsible for helping our 
teachers with cultural training proOTams, workshops for the new 
teachers that come to Molokai, so they can better understand our 
culture and the type of students they will be teaching. 

A lot of times, Molokai, being a rural community school, we get 
a lot of teachers straight from the mainland, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
thereabouts, coming in fresh and new. They don’t understand the 
island community, the culture and the ways of the people and the 
students. So we try to develop workshops to help them. 

We also send our kupunas to the schools to help. We send our 
kupunas to workshops so they can better train themselves to do 
greater good for the schools. I recently came back, last week, I took 
six students, seniors from high school, to the college fair on Oahu, 
just to try to get them interested in college. That was through the 
help of our Native Hawaiian Education Council, fimding from 
them. 

For next year, we are in the hopes of new educational goals that 
0UF4sland council has said we would like to accomplish. Without 
the reappropriation of funds, we would never be able to accomplish 
our goals. I am a Native Hawaiian. I went away to get educated 
and returned home to live. I’ve benefited greatly from that experi- 
ence, getting educated and coming back. Since coming home. I’ve 
always been an advocate for education. I currently work for the Ka- 
mehameha schools on Molokai and I’m hoping that some day KSBE 
can work together, maybe with the Molokai Island Coimcil, to once 
again be a major player on our island, with programs to help our 
Native Hawaiian. 

Our council is moving in that direction on our own. We want to 
re-establish Molokai’s alternative education school, which the DOE 
is close to doing again. We want to help them to achieve that goal. 
We also want to continue to do workshops on drug prevention. We 
want to establish workshops and programs based on wholeness, so 
the families can heal from within. We want to continue to send our 
kupuna to the schools to help with our cultural programs, as well 
as giving our kupuna the necessary tools to help them along the 
way. 

We want to continue to see our preschools get Healthy Start edu- 
cation. We want to continue to see our language and culture thrive 
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within our schools and within our community, and we need your 
help. 

I want to thank you again for being here. Thank you, Represent- 
ative Mink, for yoiur efforts in Congress. I know that Senators 
Inouye and Akaka will do the same battle for us Hawaiians in the 
Senate, also. Thank you for your time. 

[Applause.] 

Senator Inouye. ThEuik you, Mr. Kimball. 

And now may I call upon Kekama Helm. 

STATEMENT OF KEKAMA HELM, NA PUA NOHAIAU, MOLOKAI, 

HI 

Mr. Helm. Mahalo. Aloha, Representative Mink, Senator Inouye, 
Senator Akaka. 

Please excuse my unorganized fashion and my tardiness. Be- 
cause of last-minute situations that came up, I cannot speak for my 
young adult leadership group. I haven’t had time to get them to- 
gether. I can speak for myself on education and how I feel on edu- 
cation. 

But before I do so, to break the monotony, I want to sing a little 
song. This is about our chiefs, those who have passed. 

[Song sung in native tongue.] 

Mr. Helm. I was bom and raised on Molokai, I reside on the east 
side of Molokai. I guess I will just tell you what I believe on edu- 
cation. I believe in education, I believe in our school system, but 
I also believe that education doesn’t merely happen in books. I be- 
lieve in our programs like Na Pua Nohaiau, the Kamehameha 
schools. I beheve that education comes through life experiences. I 
believe that we should support our children not only in school but 
outside of school, support them in their efforts to keep Molokai the 
way it is, keep Molokai Molokai. 

I come from, many in Molokai come from a strong cultural herit- 
age, mixtures of cultures, where we find education in different cul- 
tures, Filipino cultures, Japanese cultures, the Hawaiian culture. I 
believe that working with our kids, mentoring one on one, support- 
ing them that way, I believe we can help our children that way, 

S ve them a sense of ownership and pride in this island. I also be- 
}ve that if we as. I’m speaking to you as a yoimg adult leader 
here on Molokai, and I also believe that if we as young adults do 
not teach our children now the right ways, the proper ways, we do 
not let them make good choices. They have a hard road later on 
in the future. 

I believe in programs that will teach our kids the rich cultural 
heritage, such as the hula. I believe in programs that will teach 
children resource management, management of their natural re- 
sources and what they’ve got here on Molokai. I believe in pro- 
grams that would teach them planting. I believe in programs that 
would teach them the standard arithmetic, math, English. 

Like I said, I cannot speak on behalf of my whole ^oup, but for 
myself. I strongly ^lieve that Molokai is very special, and very 
unique from the outside islands. I think that teaching our kids 
these ways of life, through experiences, through books, we can for 
sure perpetuate our lifestyle here on the island. 

So thank you, mahalo for your time. 
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[Applause.] 

Senator INOUYE. Thank you. About 11 years ago, when we had 
our first hearing on the Native Hawaiian Education Act and the 
Native Hawaiian Health Care Improvement Act, one of the wit- 
nesses came from Waimanalo. She was Kupuna Hale. And Kupuna 
Hale testified, and she said, the best way I can express myself is 
by song. And she sang a song for the committee, and I think the 
song made the difference. [Laughter.] 

Thank you, Mr. Helm. 

Our next panel is Bill Kapuni, Molokai Canoe Voyaging Society; 
Leah Arce, a student; and Vicky Newberry, of Kualapu’u Elemen- 
tary School. 

May I call upon Vicky Newberry. 

STATEMENT OF VICKY NEWBERRY, KUALAPU’U ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOL 

Ms. Newberry. Good morning. Senators, Representative Mink. 
Good morning and thanks so much. 

I’m going to hurry a little bit, because this (students) is what’s 
important. I teach fifth and sixth grade for a local school, and I do 
want to thank you for providing us this opportunity, that you’re 
here to see what this is about. 

You’ve heard a lot of data, and I have some in my statement. I’m 
going to skip through that right now. The school is 72 percent Ha- 
waiian population. Nine percent of our students are special edu- 
cation, and out of that, 90 percent are Hawaiian or part Hawaiian. 
Six percent of our community members are college graduates, while 
35 percent have not yet finished high school. So we have some real 
statistical disadvantages, Our academic performance is below na- 
tional average. HovreVef^ we’ve seen some significant improvements 
in the past 2 years, and that’s exciting for us. 

You’ve also heard about the Hawaiian language immersion pro- 
gram that’s housed in our campus. It’s wonderful to work on a bi- 
cultiu-al campus. What a gift. Thank you for your support of that, 
and hopefully your continued support of that program. 

We have a couple of other programs that I would hke to quickly 
mention. Our students are involved in a project called PRISM, 
where they go out and work to solve community problems and 
issues that they are interested in. They have traveled to Atlanta, 
Georgia, to m^e presentations about their work, as well as to 
Honolulu. And last year, they won a grand prize award from Busch 
Gardens, among all classes of students, kindergarten through 12th 
grade, in North America. 

A new project out of our school is a Youth Visioning project for 
the future of Molokai. Twenty students gathered to work on that 
vision and goals, and they hope to reconvene this summer to estab- 
lish benchmarks and action items. Our children believe they can 
make a difference, and they know in order to make changes, they 
have to pursue a quality education. These types of programs and 
other t 3 q)es of programs are what the Native Hawaiian Education 
helps to fund. 

I want to thank you for your support, past and present, and wish 
you sill the best as you try to encourage the rest of the Senate to 
help our students get what they so richly deserve. Thank you. 
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Senator Inouye. Thank you very much, Ms. Newberry. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, the reason why weTe here, the 
three most important witnesses who will be testi^ng. And so may 
I call T^n the first important witness, Shalei Borden. 

Ms. Borden. Senator Inouye, Senator Akaka, and Representative 
Mink, and special guests, I want to thank you for letting me speak 
to you this morning. My name is Shalei Borden, and I’m a sixth 
grade student at Molokai School. 

I would like to talk to you about a new project that I am involved 
with. It is called Ka Hoomohala Nuukia. This means with a vision 
for tomorrow. Chir purpose is to help Molokai become sustainable 
in every way. Before I tefi you more about our project, I would like 
to read a vision statement that was written by students from our 
school. 

In our beautiful, friendly island of Molokai, the people are responsible for learning 
throughout their lives on having respect for themselves, other people and our cul- 
tures. Cultural practices are a part of our daily lives. We share aloha with our 
friends, which makes us feel safe, hajmy and healthy. 

We have opportunities for people of ml cultures to have a balance in our environ- 
ment and our cultural heritage. We believe in our community’s abilitv to make deci- 
sions that will keep our environment and our economy ^stem. We cherish the gills 
that our generation from kamaliki to kupuna has to offer and will provide for our 
environment. 

That is our vision of how we want Molokai to be in the year 
2010. This vision was composed by 20 students who spent 1 week 
at Kaluakoi last summer. We learned what our history is and what 
problems we need to solve. 

We will work together imtil we complete this vision and six 
goals. Next summer, we will come up with specific ways to help us 
reach our vision. 

I would like to close by mving our goal for education. We thank 
you. Senator Inouye, for helping to make our Native Hawaiian 
Education Act on the island, and we hope you will be able to con- 
vince others to support it again, so we can meet our education goal 
a reality. This is our hope for the year 2010. 

Molokai supports the education effort. Molokai has an intermediate school on the 
hi^ school campus to make the elementary students’ transition easier and safer. 

Our teachers are competent and otir classes are small. Each student receives the 
attention he or she needs to succeed. Education doesn’t just take place in the class- 
room, but also in the environment. On Molokai, there are outside classrooms where 
we learn more about the culture and environment thap the previous generations. 
Parents take part in their children’s education. Our students are responsible and 
take learning seriously. 

Mahalo. 

[Applause.] 

[Prepared statement of Ms. Newberry appears in appendix.] 

Senator INOUYE. Th ank you very much. Now may I call upon 
Matthew Isnec. 

STATEMENT OF MATTHEW ISNEC, SIXTH GRADE STUDENT, 
KUALAPUU SCHOOL 

Mr. Isnec. Good morning. Senator Inouye, Senator Akaka, and 
Representative Mink. Thank you for coming to Moloksd today. 

My name is Matthew Isnec, and I am a sixth grade student. I 
am proud to be a part of PRISM’s project. I want to thank you for 
your previous support of the Native Hawaiian Education Act. The 
money has helped support students. Last year was very difficult for 
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me, especially the standard tests. That’s because the reading was 
very hard and I didn’t have confidence. This year I had ajaeay^^Sod 
year, and I get my homework in faster. I never get^fention any 
more. 

[Applause.] 

Mr. ISNEC. In 1 year, I have changed so much. I have learned 
a lot through PRISM. Over 200 teachers and kids attended. Four 
other students were with me. It was a new experience. I was so 
prepared and grateful for the experience and the opportunity. 

Money spent on education for Hawaiians is very important. 
Other people will be able to change just the way I did. 

[Applause.] 

Senator Inouye. Thank you. Thank you very much. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Isnec appears in appendix.] 

Mr. Isnec. I would like to give you a copy of the Prism report. 

Senator Inouye. Thank you very much. 

May I call upon Kawehilani Mahi’ai. 

STATEMENT OF KAWEHILANI MAHI’AI, SIXTH GRADE 
S'TUDENT, KUALAPUU SCHOOL 

Mr. Mahi’ai. To the Honorable Senator Daniel Inouye and Daniel 
K. Akaka, Honorable Congresswoman Mink, members of the 
Molokai Education Council and to fnends and family, aloha. My 
name is Kawehilani Mahi’ai. Thank you for letting us fifth and 
sixth grade students of Kuala Pu’u School testify. These are our 
thoughts and ideas. 

We support the English classes in addition to the Hawaiian im- 
mersion classes, for there are many Hawaiian children who have 
needs to. We worry about grades, passing to the next level and 
graduating. We need a bigger library at Kuala Pu’u School, so we 
can hold more books, build our resources and raise our reading 
standards. 

We are worried about violence in school. We don’t have it here 
as much, but we believe it will spread to us and others. We are 
concerned about our jobs in the future. We connect school and jobs, 
because you need to know math, social skills and reading to get a 
good job. If we don’t care about school, we won’t learn. And we 
won’t get good jobs. 

If we go to college, even if it’s hard, we can get a better paying 
job. This will help us to reach our goals. We think this bill is a 
great investment because, one, the bill will help us get training for 
jobs where there are few Hawaiians, like in high technology, man- 
agement, medicine, chemistry, biology, and teaching. Two, the bill 
helps preschool, after-school and adult school to continue for our 
younger brothers and sisters and our parents. 

In conclusion, we ask you to please take this testimony into your 
thoughts and we hope this bill is reauthorized, which we under- 
stand means the good ideas and projects in this bill will be funded. 
Thank you. 

[Applause.] 

Senator Inouye. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Mahi’ai. Sincerely, fifth and sixth grade students, classroom 
0—4, Kuala Pu’u School. Everyone in Kuala Pu’u class participated 
in creating this testimony. Our names are [student names recited]. 
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Senator INOUYE. Thank you very much. I am certain that I speak 
for the committee and the delegation, the future is in good hands. 
Thank you very much. 

Now may I call upon Mr. Bill Kapuni. 

STATEMENT OF BILL KAPUNI, MOLOKAI CANOE VOYAGING 

SOCIETY 

Mr. Kapuni. Aloha. Forgive me for coming late. 

First, let me thank Senator Inouye, Senator Akaka, and Rep- 
resentative Mink. Nice to see you here. We see you doing the best 
things for Hawaii. 

I’m Hawaiian, this island’s a lot like here, and I would just like 
to say a little bit about it. I’m so happy we’re going to get a house 
hopefully here for now. I’ve been waiting 14 years, I guess we can 
wait another year. 

I’m the president of the Molokai Voyaging Canoe Society. It was 
founded back in 1995 and our society perpetuates the culture of 
teaching canoeing. Our mission is to get the young kids involved 
in it. There’s a lot of teaching to be done on canoes. We want to 
share that. 

Right now, we’ve been doing it for quite a few years, and really 
never got that far, because we were waiting to build down here at 
the harbor. I don’t know how long that is going to take. So the soci- 
ety wanted to share about the canoes, and learning about the ca- 
noes from other clubs, and canoes that have really been forward, 
teaching, we did workshops with them. Particularly on this island 
here, we want the society to teach our young kids, even the 
kupunas or elders, a lot of people can be involved in it. We’re look- 
ing forward to doing that. 

Right now, our problem right now is not getting the money to do 
these projects. According to what you’ve got here on S. 1767, the 
bill is something we would love to see continue on. The society is 
still young, and what you are doing in Congress, trying to do this 
bill, we are very supportive behind you. So I don’t want to say too 
much more, and I thank you very much. 

[Applause.] 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Kapuni appears in appendix.] 

Senator INOUYE. Thank you very much. And now may I call upon 
the last two witnesses, Lori-Lei Rawlins and Irene Niau. 

STATEMENT OF LORI-LEI RAWLINS, NATIVE OF MOLOKAI, 

HAWAH 

Ms. Rawlins. Aloha, Senator Inouye, Senator Akaka, and Rep- 
resentative Mink. 

I am Lori-Lei Rawlins.“A little background on myself. I am 30 
years of age and a native of Molokai, proudly graduating from 
Molokai High School, then continuing 1 year of college at Univer- 
sity of Hawaii. Growing up here, I was never exposed to the Ha- 
waiian language as it is, only bits and pieces of the pidgin version. 
We lived as Hawaiians, but never speaking the language. 

It took me nearly 25 years before I experienced the full effect of 
what it means to be Hawaiian. It was in 1994 when I enrolled my 
daughter into the Punana Leo o Molokai program, as well as en- 
rolling my son in the first grade immersion program. In that one 
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year, I fully immersed myself in the program and language and all 
the responsibilities of being Hawaiian. By the following year, at 26 
years of age, I became the direct of the Punana Leo o Molokai pro- 
gram, where I continued to be a steward of the Hawaiian language. 

The Native Hawaiian Education Act provided scholarships and 
funding for me to further my college education at Molokai Commu- 
nity College, and allowed me to be employed by the Punana Leo. 
Punana Leo o Molokai is one of 11 Hawaiian language preschools 
throughout the State of Hawaii. It is with humble heart that I 
come before you today to address and support the Native Hawaiian 
Education Act. Through this act, there is funding appropriated for 
the children of the State of Hawaii to learn their mother tongue 
from the early childhood preschool level through the 12th grade 
level. 

The funding has allowed us to open the first Hawaiian language 
preschool on Molokai in March 1991. Punana Leo o Molokai was 
also the first full site for the Hawaiian language immersion school, 
which is now situated at Kuala Pu’u School, from grades K-6 and 
classes in the seventh grade at Molokai High School. It is through 
this act that we were able to provide approximately 140 children 
on the island of Molokai with a quality education through the me- 
dium of Hawaiian language. These children are being educated in 
the best cultural as well as modem philosophies in the educational 
system today in the State. Continued support will ensure that the 
program strengths to the point of greater self-sufficiency. 

We are fortunate that there are a few people left on our island 
who are able and willing to share their knowledge of our culture 
and language. It is them that made it possible for us to reAuve what 
we nearly lost 100 years ago. It is now our responsibility to con- 
tinue the revitalization of our ancestors’ gifts to perpetuate this 
culture through our once-dying language. 

Punana Leo o Molokai has become a research center for our com- 
munity where culture, protocol and knowledge have been taught 
and shared. Your continued support will allow this type of edu- 
cation to continue. Present statistics show that the literacy rate 
amongst Hawaiians has increased through these funding programs 
made possible by Native Hawaiian Education Act. We are thankful 
for this act in allowing us to revive our language and our culture, 
which has increased our sense of identity as a people. Your reau- 
thorization of the Native Hawaiian Education Act will allow us to 
continue to expand our opportunities to provide for our children a 
quality educational program through the medium of Hawaiian lan- 
guage, as well as to assure the continuation of the Hawaiian cul- 
ture. 

I graciously thank you once again for your consideration and sup- 
port in the reauthorization of the Native Hawaiian Education Act. 
Mahalo. 

[Applause.] 

[Prepared statement of Ms. Rawlins appears in appendix.] 

Senator INOUYE. Thank you very much. 

And now may I caU upon Ms. Niau. 
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STATEMENT OF IRENE NIAU 

Ms. Niau. Senator Inouye, Senator Akaka, and Representative 
Mink. I am really here first of all to introduce my whole name, my 
name is Irene Niau. I come here from the Island of Hawaii. My dad 
is the eldest of 24 children. My mom is the third in 10. That is my 
family. My children, I have 9 children, 36 grandchildren, 10 great- 
grandchildren smd 2 great-great-grandchildren. 

I am talking in behalf of them and myself. I am not here to 
thank you, I am here for another reason. Because I heard our peo- 
ple here today many times have been to the meetings, and it’s the 
same thing. And we keep coming back and begging and begging for 
what’s really ours. So this is what I want to say. 

My priorities, for my children and my family would be, the Na- 
tive Hawaiians and our descendants have the right to self-deter- 
mination. By virtue of that right, we are entitled to freely deter- 
mine our political status and freely pursue our economic, social and 
cultural development. The United States of America, other western 
countries and approximately 300 million indigenous people 
throughout the world recognizes the right of self-determination. 

Self-determination must guide all efforts to obtain sovereignty. 
This means Federal and State government agencies must not par- 
ticipate in the establishment of the native nation and government. 
Nor should they influence a process with funding and sidelines. 
Remember, self-determination is realized when Native Hawaiians 
choose a government structure that provides for their democratic 
representation. 

Only then will we be able to deal effectively with a State and 
Federal Government which now controls our land and natural re- 
sources. Our people are working to include Native Hawaiians in 
the existing Federal policies, our native self-governance. This policy 
affords all Native Americans the right to be self-governing within 
a defined land base. 

However, because Native Hawaiians clearly have a different lus- 
tory from the Native American, in this pursuing self-determination 
in four different arenas simultaneously. These arenas are called 
most appropriately the four arenas of sovereignty. 

First, a strong and abiding faith in the Lord. Because spiritually 
empty people do not make strong nations. Second, a people with 
common culture, language, tradition and history in Hawaii, the Na- 
tive Hawaiian people. Third, a land base so that the Hawaiian are 
able to live and practice their culture and tradition, working to se- 
cure the Hawaiian homelands trust, which includes approximately 
200,000 acres, and the five acceded land trusts, which includes ap- 
proximately 1.4 million acres of land. These two land trusts are la- 
beled as Native Hawaiian and will serve as the nation’s land bases. 

Fourth, a government structure is to enable Hawaiians to be self- 
determining and crea!te a government based upon the democratic 
constitution. The government structure has foim branches of gov- 
ernment. First, legislative branch, which has the authority to m^e 
laws. Second, executive branch, which has the responsibility to im- 
plement the laws. Third, the judicial branch, which interprets the 
law. And a branch Which is responsible for the matters relating to 
cultiu*e and protoco^. 

I thank you. 
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Senator I^foUYE. I thank you very much, Ms. Niau. 

And before we adjourn, may I call upon Mrs. Mink for some clos- 
ing remarks. 

STATEMEIt^T OF HON. PASTY T. MINK, U.S. REPRESENTATIVE 

FROM HAWAII 

Mrs. Mink. Thank you very much. Senator Inouye. This has been 
a very important documenting of the support, totally unanimous 
support of the Native Hawaiian Education program, as it was first 
enacted in l^SS and is now before the Congress for reauthorization. 

I was very moved by the testimony of all of the witnesses that 
have participated in the Native Hawaiian education program. It’s 
important toi listen to the participants, because the/re the ones 
that reveal tjie actual workings of the program and can give us 
guidance as to the new directions that it might take in its new as- 
pects as the Senate will be reconsidering it. 

So I think that we learned a great deal today, the strengthening 
of the Native Hawaiian language, the extension of the young people 
who actually now are able to speak it as their native language, ex- 
tension of it to the young people in the educational system, expand- 
ing the higher education opportunities, those for the gifted and the 
talented. 

This is an extremely important program as it was put together 
by the Congress in 1988. I feel very strengthened and encouraged 
by what I heard today, and I feel very, very confident that the Sen- 
ate, reading this testimony, will be likewise persuaded that this 
program will be reauthorized next year. 

Thank you Senator Inouye and Senator Akaka. 

[Applause.] 

Senator Inouye. Now we want to call upon our native son, Sen- 
ator Akaka. 

STATEMENT OF HON. DANIEL K. AKAKA, U.S. SENATOR FROM 

HAWAH 

Senator Akaka. Mahalo, Senator Inouye. I want to add my 
mahalo nui loa to all of you for coming to the committee and par- 
ticipating in this hearing. It’s wonderful to hear directly from you 
as to what you think of the programs in existence now. Because 
this program and the bill that we have now is one that really ex- 
pends the opportunities in Hawaiian education. I hope you will 
really look at, as the opportimity has been intended for you, to do 
that. And there will also be a council developed to give direction 
to the future of the education of the Hawaiian children and the Ha- 
waiian people. 

So this is a great day. Without question, the Hawaiian delegation 
will do all they can to pass this bill. We hope that this will give 
you ideas for what you can do to help educate our Hawaiians from 
birth to death, the best way we can. 

So aloha and thank you very much to Senator Inouye for all the 
work he has done through the years championing for the Hawai- 
ians. Aloha. 

[Applause.] 

Senator INOUYE. Molokai was selected, and it was selected very 
carefully, as our first meeting place. We could have gone to all the 
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other islands, but we selected Molokai because the committee and 
the delegation felt that the soul of Hawaii resides in Molokai. We 
know that the word “aloha” on Molokai is not a commercial word. 

We also know that ohana is really on this island. We also know 
that you are concerned about your kupunas, your insightful 
kupunas, you listen to their words. And above all, you love your 
children. That is why we decided on Molokai as our first meeting 
place. 

The committee is especially very pleased that we were able to lis- 
ten to the students. We are here because of students. And if I may, 
in a few words I would like to address the students. 

About 150 years ago, when studies were made, it was determined 
that the most literate group, a group that could read and write, in 
the whole United States, was in Hawaii, among the Native Hawai- 
ians. They were the best educated of all the people in the United 
States. 

Second, about 700 years before Columbus sailed across the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, the ancestors of the Hawaiians decided courageously to 
cross the Pacific to find Havaiki. They found Havaiki. Columbus 
got lost. 

Learned scholars tell us that when a people lose their language, 
eventually their civilization, their culture and they themselves will 
disappear. Language is very important. We should also know that 
around 50 years ago, the records of Oahu prison would indicate 
that the lowest rate of recidivism among all ethnic groups was the 
one enjoyed by the Hawaiians. Put another way, less than 5 per- 
cent of Hawaiians who went to prison went back again. It was at 
a time when States like Alabama had 80 percent recidivism, 80 
percent of those who went into prison went back again. 

Today, unfortunately, the highest rate of recidivism is among Na- 
tive Hawaiians. At one time the most Uterate and most educated 
group, we find dropouts. This must change. Recently, in the Su- 
preme Court case of Rice v. Cayetano, the Solicitor General of the 
United States made a very important statement. He said. Native 
Hawaiians are Native Americans. And accordingly, there is a trust 
relationship that exists between the native peoples of this island 
State and the U.S. Government. There is a trust responsibility. 

I am also pleased to tell you that last year, the Congress appro- 
priated $21 million for Hawaiian education. This year, in fact it 
was yesterday, the President signed an appropriation bill that in- 
creases it some $3 million. At a time when all other programs were 
being cut the Native Hawaiian Education Act was increased. 

It is a difficult assignment that we have, but I know I speak for 
Patsy and for Danny when I say, we will do our very, very best. 
We will not only pass the bill, we will appropriate more money 
than we did the last time. 

[Applause.] 

Senator Inouye. And may I call upon a kupuna from the Native 
Hawaiian Education Council to give us the pule. 

[Closing prayer.] 

[Whereupon, at 11:30 a.m., the committee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 3:30 p.m. the same day at Lihue, Kauai, HI.] 
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Prepared Statement of ’Opu’ulani W. Albino, Lead Teacher, Punana Leo O 

Moloka’i 

I am ’Opu’ulani W. Albino, the Lead Teacher of Punana Leo O Moloka’i, the Ha- 
waiian language preschool on Moloka’i. It is with CTatitude and humility that I come 
before your panel today to address the Native Hawaiian Education Act. Certain 
funding from the Native Hawaiian Education Act has helped to establish and sup- 
port the programs for language immersion education of preschool children and their 
families here on Moloka’i. 

On March 1, 1991, the Punana Leo O Moloka’i languag:e immersion preschool 
began. It was the beginning of the revitalization and restoration of the lan^age and 
culture of our native people. At that time there were fewer than nine native speak- 
ers on Moloka’i. Unlike other Hawaiian islands, we here on Moloka’i live a lifestyle 
unlike those of the more urban part of Hawaii. We still live very much like our an- 
cestors of old and maintain much of the old ways of our ancestors. However-there 
were very few language speakers left on Moloka’i who could teach the language in 
its fluency, I was one of those fortunate to have had the language taught to me by 
my ancestors, therefore I was asked to work as a teacher on that monumental occa- 
sion. Not many people from other islands in Hawaii would move to Moloka’i as jobs 
are few here on Moloka’i. Since that start in March 1991, we have been able to grow 
from a handful of speakers to 100 or more speakers of the language. The tonds that 
have come to us through the Native Hawaiian Education Act has not only helped 
us preserve the language on Moloka’i, but has also been instrumental in helping 
families become more educated in their roles as parents and leaders in our commu- 
nity. The programs funded have had far reaching effects and the education of chil- 
dren from preschool to college are only the beginning. Our community has become 
involved in the restoration of our culture through the programs offered through the 
’Aha Punana Leo Programs. The preschool and DOE Immersion proCTams have be- 
come valuable resources for the Moloka’i community to draw from whether it is for 
cultural protocol or other language help not found anywhere else on our island. The 
effects of the funds from Native Hawaiian Education Act have had far reaching ef- 
fects on the people of Moloka’i that cannot be measured by this generation, for the 
facts are not yet tallied. 

’The future generations are definitely affected by this generation’s influence of 
education. Our school has focused not only on the whole child concept of education 
but on the education of the family. We believe in the concept of community edu- 
cation through individual education in the values and culture that preserved mm an- 
cestors’ identity as a literate and educated people who once occupied these isles in 
the sea. As a result, the funding that has helped us develop a highly successful pro- 
gram of lan^age and cultural revitalization has been and continues to be a nec- 
essary aid that will ensure the survival of our race as a people. For as is said in 
a well known Hawaiian proverb, “I ka’olelo ke ola, i ka’olelo ka make” [In the lan- 
piage is life, in the language is death.] ’The lan^age revitalization program has al- 
lowed us to work toward the goal of increased literacy among our people. Our con- 
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tinued goal of self-sufficiency through education is being realized as we see the on- 
ward movement of the revitalization through our children and families. The funding 
we have received has allowed us as a ^ople to rise above the past stigma of nega- 
tivism as Hawaiians to a more productive people educated in our language and cul- 
ture. Continued support will ensure that our right as a people to practice and per- 
petuate our culture, religious customs, beliefs, practices and language. 

Your support of the reauthorization of the Native Hawaiian Education Act will 
allow us to continue and expand the possibilities and opportunities we now offer to 
our communities. I thank you for your audience with me today. 


Prepaked Statement of Matthew Isnac, Sixth Grade Student, Kualapuu 

School 

Good morning Senator Inouye and special guests. Thank you for coming to 
Molokai today. 

My name is Matthew Isnec and I am a sixth grade student at Kualapuu School. 
I am proud to be a part of the PRISM Project. I want to thank you for your previous 
support of the Native Hawaiian Education Act. The money from the Act has helped 
fund programs that support students like me. Last year was a very difficult year 
for me. It was so difficult that I wouldn’t be speaking in front of all of you sp^al 
guests and especially a senator. That is because I seldom did my homework and I 
often ended up with detention. My reading was veiw weak and I didn’t have con- 
fidence in myself. Tfiis year I am a super reader. Once in a while I still get my 
name on the board for not getting all my homework in on time, but I get it off veiy 
fast. I never get detention anymore. That is so much better than last year and my 
parents are very proud of me. 

One of the reasons I have changed so much is PRISM. I watched students travel 
to make presentations last year and I wanted to do that too. I knew I would have 
to improve if I wanted to travel with PRISM. I would like to travel to the mainland 
to make a presentation, but for now I am happy taking shorter trips to places like 
Honolulu. Just last month I was selected by my teach ers to be a speaker at the 
Hawaii Environmental Education Conference which was held at Punahou School. 
Over 200 teachers and educators attended. Four other Molokai students went with 
me and my teachers and we talked about the work we do. It wasn’t even scary be- 
cause I was so well prepared. I am grateful for this experience and hope I will have 
more opportunities like this. 

So you see Senator Inouye, any money spent on education for Hawaiians is very 
important. Maybe they will he able to change just the way I did. 

Mahalo 


Prepared Statement of Shalei Borden, Sixth Grade Student, Kualapuu 

School 

Senator Inouye, special guests. Aloha ia kakou. I would like to thank you for let- 
ting me speak to you this morning. My name is Shalei Borden and I am a si^h 
grade student at Kualapuu School. I would like to talk to you about a new project 
that I am involved with. It is called Ka Hoomolaha Nuukia Molokai. This means 
youth with a vision for tomorrow. Our purpose is to help Molokai become sustain- 
able in every way. Before I tell you more about our project I would like to read the 
vision statement that was written by students from all five Molokai Schools. 

Vision for 2010 on our beautiful, friendly island of Molokai the people are respon- 
sible, learn throughout their lives, and have respect for themselves, other people, 
and all cultures. Cultural practices are part of our daily lives. Molokai is still known 
for making people welcome. We share aloha with our friends and ohana which 
makes us feel safe, happy, and healthy. We have recreational opportunities for fami- 
lies and people of all ages. We have balance in our economy, our environment, and 
or cultural heritage, we believe in our community’s ability to make decisions that 
will keep our environment and our economy sustainable. We cherish the gifts that 
eveiy generation, from kamalii to kupuna, has to offer and we provide for their 
needs. We are healthy in mind and body because of our enriched environment. We 
respect and love our island home. , , ■ t 

That is our vision of how we want Molokai to be when we are adults m the year 
2010. This vision was composed by 20 students who spent 1 week at Kaluakoi Hotel 
last summer. We listened to panels of adult speakers- and from them we learned 
what our history is and what problems we ne^ to solve to reach our vision* We 
worked together until we completed this vision and six goals. Nex^ sumnter we hope 
to come up with specific ways to help us reach our vision. I would like to close by 
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reading you our goal for education. We thank you Senator Inouye for helping to 
make the Native Hawaiian Education Act a reality and we hope you will be able 
to convince other senators to support it again so we can make our educational goal 
a reality. Remember this is our goal for 2010. 

Molokai supports and values education and learning. Molokai has an intermediate 
school away from the high school campus to help make the elementary student’s 
transition easier and safer. Our teachers are competent and our classes are small. 
Each student receives the attention he/she needs to succeed. Education doesn’t just 
take place in the classroom, but also in the environment. People on Molokai learn 
outside the classroom, and know more about their culture and environment than the 
previous generation. Parents prepare their children for school and take part in their 
childrens’ education. Our students are responsible and take learning seriously. 

Mahalo 
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TESTIMONY 


Presented to the United States Senate 
Committee on Indian Aflairs 
Senator Daniel K. Inouye, Minority Chair 

Hawaii Site Hearings 
on the 

Reauthorization of the Native Hawaiian Education Act 
By 

Edna N. Cathcart 
Representing the 

Native Hawaiian Education Island Council, 
Moloka'i 


Aloha Senator Inouye and Members of the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs. 


Mahalo nui loa for taking the time in your busy schedule, to come to our island, to 
coimect with us personally and to hear our voices and listen to our concerns. 

1 am very thankful for the opportunity to testify on behalf of the Moloka'i Native 
Hawaiian Education Island Council, to request reauthorization of the Native 
Hawaiian Education Act. 

I am a Native Hawaiian, a Kupuna interested in the education of Native 
Hawaiians, and, in particular, concerned with preserving the native language, values, 
history and culture of Hawai'i through high quality instruction. The Hawaiian Studies 
Program, Kupuna component. State of Hawaii'i, Depattment of Education, offers me that 
opportunity to be directly involved with these concerns and to encourage all students to 
achieve high standards in school and in life to become productive, contributing 
members of society. I, without question, support the reauthorization of the Native 
Hawaiian Education Act. 

The context in which the program exists has changed, since the program began 
in the Department of Education in 1980. As Hawai’i moves into the next millenium. 
priorities in education have changed, as have expectations within the Havraiian 
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community for our children and the preservation of things "Hawaiian". (There are some 
who do not see the importance of knowing and understanding the Hawaiian culture 
because it is foreign to them, and they do not know nor have they experienced the 
Hawaiian values, therefore they would like to eliminate the program in the elementary 
schools, altogether. This is very reminiscent of the overthrow and the ramifications that 
followed, vnth the termination of the use of the Hawaiian language and culture. It is, to 
me, this same lack of understanding and the influx of their values that have confused our 
youth into living dual standards. That which is Western and forgetting that which is 
inherent within them.) All of Hawaii's children should have the opportunity to learn to 
understand where they came from in order to lead us into the future that lies ahead. 
Understanding the uniqueness of Hawai'i and its indigenous language, culture, history and 
values allows us to then move forward as part of the global community. 

1 believe the Kupuna has an important role in the Hawaiian Studies Program. 

They have an education for living which they have picked up in their many decades of 
living in this Hawaiian environment They are the link to the past, having grown up in 
the households of their own kupuna, learning to speak the language and taking part in the 
kinds of Hawaiian practices that today, if not for them would be forgottertlhc Kupuna 
are now the resource for others. Therefore, they are qualified to speak and teach about 
things Hawaiian. 

However, realistically, because of the change of priorities in the DOE , the 
Kupuna is often left to struggle with 'the powers that be' regarding the importance of their 
role in the Education 'system'. Also, the Hawaiian Studies Program is often the first to 
suffer cutbacks in their budget because, I think, the lack of understanding deems it less 
than important. The threat of extinction of the program hangs over like a death cloud. 
Death to the opportunity for our children to leam about their unique heritage and history; 
to leam about the islands and ocean that sutiounds them; to leam about being connect^ 
to the 'aina and living in harmony with all that surrounds us.The Kupuna then is left to 
manage teaching with a minimal budget that impacts quality instruction. 

I would like to see that changed. I would like to see the Kupuna and Hawaiian 
Studies treated as equal to learning, 'reading, writing and 'ritbmetic' and that monies be 
made available to be able to offer quality instruction. More time and funds are needed 
to accomplish goab set for the future in order to see results that will, hopefully, 
improve the quality of life for our Hawaiian communify and in turn provide them with an 
opportunity to be self reliant. 

In closing, I vvould like to share a lesson that 1 use in my classes on the Aloha 
Spirit. See last page. "PUT THEM ATX TCXiETHHR AND THEY SPELL "ALOHA" 
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PUT THEM ALL TOGETHER AND THEY SPELL 
"ALOHA" 


"The "Aloha Spirit" is the coordination of mind and heart" says Mrs. Pilahi Paki. "It’s 
within the individual'- it brings you down to yourself. You must think and emote good 
feeliirgs to others." 

Here is her translation of the word Aloha: 


"A" stands for akaba’i, Hawaiian meaning kindness, to be expressed with 
tenderness. 

"L" stands for lokahi, Hawaiian meaning unity, to be expressed with 
harmony. 

"O" stands for olu'olu, Hawaiian meaning agreeable, to be expressed 
with pleasantness. 

"H" stands for ha'aha'a, Hawaiian meaning humility, to be expressed 
with modesty. 

"A" stands for ahonu'i, Hawaiian meaning patience, to be expressed 
with perseverance. 


"These are the traits of character that express the charm, warmth and 
sincerity of Hawaiians. It was the working philosophy of our ancestors." 
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ALOHA 'OLI 


Akaha'i e na hawall 
LOkahi a Ku like 
'Olu'olu ka mana'o 
Ha'aha'a kou kulana 
Ahonui a lanakOa 
Aloha e. Aloha e 


to be meek and gentle. 

to be of one mind and spirit in 
harmony 

to have pleasant thoughts 
to present oneself In humbieness 
to have patience and persevere 
Greetings of love. 
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November 30,1999 


Honorable Daniel K Inouye 
Vice-Chairman, Hawaii 
Committee on Indian Affairs 
United States Senate 
Washington, 0 C 20510-6450 


RE: S. 1767, a bill to reauthorize and extend the Native Hawaiian 

Education Act 

E Aloha mai kakou: 

My name is Moke Kim Jr. The Native Hawaiian Education Island 
Council of Molokai is called 'Aha Ho'okumu. As a kako'o (assistant) to 
chairperson, Kupuna (elder) Anita Arce, and on behalf of the council 
and island, we welcome you and the members of the Senate Committee 
on Indian Affairs. We thank you for your aloha and kokua (service) to 
our island and State. We are most grateful for this opportunity to 
address the educational needs and concerns of our island community. 
E ho'omau ka hana kupono! (Continue this great work) 

Although there are signs of educational progress in comparison 
to nationai and State norms, Molokai's Insular and rural NH community 
continues to be negatively disproportionate in social and physical 
indicators that affect our educational aspirations. Thus the NHE Act 
of 1994 has enabled 'Aha Ho'okumu t o carry out some of the purposes 
found in Part B of Title IX of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 and to address those educational needs that still continue 
to exist. For the last two years, we have strived to work in 
conjunction with many educational programs and related services, 
including those agencies receiving federal funding from these Acts. 
Initially, much of the time was spent in getting the State and Island 
Councils organized and in identifying process parameters. 

Our island council has 50 members and continues to encourage 
maximum participation for everyone to share their thoughts (mana'o) 
and energies on Native Hawaiian Education. Because we are a densely 
Insular community of 74% Native Hawalians, 86% (43) of our island 
council are Native Hawaiian. This exceeds the NHE Act's requirement 
of 75% (Sec. 9204-f2).and ensures the categoric representation o f 
community Interests on all levels: elders, parents, and youths of all 
ages who are concerned with the unique educational needs that exist 
for Native Hawalians from preschool through adulthood (Sec. 9203-4). 
It Is due to this mandate that we've become very involved and 
apprised of the issues, needs, and activities that relate to NH 
education on Molokai and throughout the State. We then provide 
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dlr«etlon and guidanca to appropriata eommunlty Intarast groupa to 
focua on avattabia raaoiireaa that asalat with thair aducationat 
afforts (Sac. 9203-2). Howavar, without raauthorizatlon, thasa 
afforta would dimlniah, as thara shall always ba more to laam and to 
shara for tha battermant of Hawaii. 

Ovar tha last dacada, many educational programs hava baan 
Impacted by the economic downturn of our State. Since tha inception 
of the NHE Act of 1994, a program iike Ns Pus Noa'au for NH Qlftad and 
Talented Children continued by supplementing and expanding Its 
activities in collaboration with community groupa and Individuals 
(Sec. 9203-3). My own educational endeavors hava benefited from 
such a relationship. Molokai, too, haa benefited, as a sataillta site 
for Na Pua Noa'au was opened in 1997. But two years is insufficient 
time to asseas its impact. 

Other Innovative educational activities (Sec, 9203-1), such as 
the World Indigenous Peoples Conference on Education in Hilo, Hawaii^ 
was and continues to be effaotivaly memorable. Several Council 

members had major roles In the planning and organization of that 
Conference. Twenty four of the 89 NH residents that attended were 

Council members, half being supported by the Council and other NH 
agencies. The educational format used at WiPCE '99 will be 

incorporated into the Molokai NHE Fair, scheduled for Oct. of 2000. 

Also, the coordination and collaborative efforts of the Council were 
extended to more KupUna, including members of ' Aha Ho'okumu. to 

attend workshops, training sessions and conferences on outer Islands. 
They then returned home to share, teach and demonstrate this new 
knowledge, or enhanced skills, and stories with their families, local 
schools, community groups or Individuals. The Council has also 
arranged for NH to she visit educational learning centers on other 
islands so as to assimilate the best practices into several Molokai 

Community Based LCs of its own. A college fair for high school 

Seniors on Oahu was attended by 6 NH students, supported by Council 

monies. Their Itinerary Included counseling and financial aid 
seminars at Kamehameha Schools. This was planned and chaperoned by 
a Council member. He hopes to double the group next year. Without the 
NHE Act reauthorization, these types of activities may not be as 
successful or even attempted. 

Though 'Aha Ho'okumu encourages participation in the NH Higher 
Education Fellowship Program, only a handful has been able to attend 
college and earn degrees. One such recipient has recently returned 
home to work in our only public secondary school. We hope for many, 
many more! Other NH agencies that make available scholarships for 
higher education also experience a very small number applying for or 
even qualifying for such assistance due to the many historical and 
cultural educational risk factors. We pray that these figures can 
dramatically increase. If the NHE Act is extended. 
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Th«r» are still many educational naada to ba addraaaod on 

Molokai and the Council imploraa you to challanflo us to make that 
diffarence. An extension of this Act wiil afford us the opportunity to 
taka care of our own, In a way that will have long term benefits. 

The Native Hawaiian today acknowtadgaa the Importance o f 
education, aspocially In this modern ago, iusi as their ancestors did 
ovar fifteen hundred years ago. They recognize the fact that It cannot 
be attained In 2-3 years or a dozen or more years. They've 

establiahad that education la a generation responsibility, measured by 
the achievements and accomplishments of each succeading family 
member. Therefore the Native Hawaiian Education Act will not be 
considered as successful based on several yearp of activities and 
programs. It had impacted only the edge of the educational 

deficlenciaa of an indigenous people on an insulatad, rural Island. If 
anything, the Act of 1994 pointed the NH In the right direction. But, a 
Reauthorized Act will reduce the generational time gap and thereby 
prove Its positive worth In the next millennium. God bless each of 
you. Mahalo nui loa. 


aloha pumehana, 



Moke Kim Jr. 
kako'o, NHEIC-Molokal 
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Menib«r> of ‘AHA HO'OKUMU 

Po'o- Kupuna Anita Area* Ho 'o I eh u a A L/Na Puuwal 

Kupuna Luana Hamafcua* One Alii BHLINa Puuwal 

Kupuna Kaulla Reyes* Kalamaula HHL IKS - r IKO PP 

>c Kupuna Edna Cathcart* Kilohana DOEIKOPP 

Kupuna Evan English* Ho'olehua HHLIKOPP 

Kupuna Kuulel Perez* Ho'olehua HHLIKOPP 

Kupuna Thomas Cathcart Kilohana retIKOFP 

Kupuna Kuulel Bell Kalaupapa SOB 

L Kupuna Moke Kim Jr* Kalae HK 

L Kupuna Keaka Makahanaloa*KaluakoI DOE-rlHK 

L Kupuna Rose Moreno* Honolulu DOE 


Kupuna Audrey Basquez* 
Wayde Lee* 

Wahinekulpua Hanakahl* 
Opu'ulanI Albino* 

•Dodle Manaba 
-Donna Baytko-Paoa 
r V Ron Kimball* 

Lelmana NakI* 
t r Bobby Alcain* 

Nani Kawaa* 

Bill KapunI* 

Kyno Ravelo* 

-Ku Seitz 
Allen AshItomI 
Kim Helm 
UilanI Lima* 

Kekama Helm* 

G Kuulel Tengan* 

Jay-R Kaawa' 

Auianf Tahastuka'' 

Lorraine AkI 
Blossom Kawaa 
Henry Pall 
s c Adele Lee 

Nalanl Fujimori 
Sam Rawlins 
Lydia Low 
Leah Arce 
Milton Pa 
Paul Ella 

yivUn AiaiiB 

Manuwal Peters 
Puananl Akaka 
Marie Place 
Malta Akutagawa 
Did! Kaakimaka 
Ron Davis 
Chrystal Keoho 
Carla Gorsich 


Bo 'olehua 

HHL 

Kaunakakal 

Hul O Moomomi 

Ho'olehua 

Balau 

M a u,n a 1 0 a 

Punana Leo 

Kaunakakal 

MEC 

Kaunakakal 

MEC 

Kaunakakal 

K8BE 

Wallua 

kuapa IHHL A 

Honoullwat 

k uapafMFD 

Ho'olehua 

Pulama na Kelkl 

Kamlllloa 

MCVS 

Kamlliloa 

MCVS 

Kaunakakal 

80HI KalapunI 

Kaunakakal 

DOE SRS 

Bo ‘olehua 

liJEC-Pookela 

Kaluaaha 

Na Pua No'eau 

Kalamaula 

QLCC 

UB-Manoa 

NBEA 

Ho'olehua 

DOE 

Kaunakakal 

DOE/HK 

Kalama’ula 

DOE-r 

Kalaupapa 

DOH 

Kalae 

doe KalapunI 

Kaunakakal 

MHIS PCNC 

Kaunakakal 

Legal Aid 

Kapaakea 

MAS-r 

Ma na e 


Hoolehua 

MHIS 

Hoolehua 

DOE-r/HHL 

Hoolehua 

Kaunakakal 

HHL 

Kalama 'ula 

bs KalapunI 

? ?? 

DoelKualapuu 

Ualapue 

Na Puuwal 

Puko'o 

KKB 

Kaunakakal 

KOPP 

Kapaakea 

MFD-r 

Hoolehua 

MHIS 

Wallua 

MHIS 
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Benjamin j Cayetano 
Governor 

STATE Of HAWWI 


Paul G LeMahieu. Ph 0 
Superim«id«nl 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Kilohana Elementary School 

HC 01 , 334 • KaunakaKat. Hawaa 96746 

Phone 808-556-2200 * Fax 808-558-2203 
e-maii spe!ro^12 hi us 



November 19, 1999 



I am in complete support of Senate Bill 1767, Reauthorization of the Native Hawaiian 
Education Act. 


As principal of an elementary school on Molokai which has a student population of 
over 80% Hawaiian or part-Hawaiian children, I feel this act would positively 
supplement existing educational programs at our school as well as other public 
schools in our district. By expanding the curriculum, we can provide a variety of 
enriching learning opportunities for Hawaiian students, parents, and community 
members. 


Recently, Kilohana opened a Learning Center at the school that is open to the public 
from 1 -6:30pm, Monday to Thursday. The school’s computer lab and library are now 
available to community members, high school students, parents, and elementary age 
students. The Learning Center is fully staffed and offers homework assistance, 
computer classes, skill building, enrichment lessons, help with research projects on 
the Internet, improving literacy, and a host of other enriching learning experiences. In 
a rural community where over 87% of students qualify for free or reduced-price meals, 
most families cannot afford a home computer and do not have access to technology. 
The Learning Center provides the facility, equipment, and instruction that would not 
otherwise be available to these families. 


Senate Bill 1767, Reauthorization of the Native Hawaiian Education Act, will help fund 
Kilohana's Learning Center and similar family-based education programs around the 
state My staff and I fully support this bill. 


Thank you. 



Principal 
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ALU LIKE, Inc. 

Pulama I Na Keiki 

PO BOX 870 

Kaunakakai, Hawai'i 96748 

TESTIMONY 

Presented to the United States Senate 
Committee on Indian Affairs 
Senator Daniel K, Inouye, Minority Chair 

Hawai'i Site Hearings 
on the 

Reauthorization of the Native Hawaiian Education Act 
Tuesday, November 30, 1999, Island of Moloka'i 
Presented by 
K. Nani Maioho Kawa'a 

I am, K. Nani Maioho Kawa'a . District Coordinator for Maui County of the Pulama I Na Keiki 
or “Cherish The Children” family-based project with ALU LIKE, Inc. (ALI). This is one of the 
projects fimded by the Family-Based Education Centers section of the Native Hawaiian Education 
Act. (Improving America’s Schools Act of 1994, P.L. 103-382.) 

NEEDS 

Population 

The highest percentage of Native Americans reside in the State of Hawai'i compared to any other 
state in the nation'. Native Hawaiians make up the vast majority of the Native American population 
in Hawai'i. 

Native Hawaiians are the fastest growing ethnic group in Hawai'i. They represent approximately 
19% of the total state population^; however, this ethnic group makes up 33% of the total births in 
the State’. This growth trend results in a young population, with the majority of native Hawaiians 
being 1 8 years of age or younger*. 

An average of 6,272 Native Hawaiian births per year occurred between 1993 and 1997’. These 
births have resulted in approximately 3 1,3S8 Native Hawaiian children who are currently ages 0-S. 
This figure represents about one-third of all the children in the State in that age group. 
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Perinatal Health Risk Factors 

Native Hawaiians have higher rates of health risk factors during pregnancy than do other ethnic 
groups in Hawai i. 

F ewer Native Hawaiian women (73.8%) begin prenatal care during the first trimester than do women 
in the general population in Hawai'i*. Of those pregnant women not receiving prenatal care until 
the third trimester, almost one-third are Native Hawaiian’. 

The issue of “children having children” and the harmful effect of substance and tobacco use on the 
unborn fetus are also major concerns. Over 20% of all births to teenage mothers in Hawai'i are to 
Native Hawaiians* . This is twice as high as the State average of 1 0. 1 %’. Native Hawaiian mothers 
use tobacco and alcohol at higher rates than do other ethnic groups in the State. 

(Table 1) 


TABLE 1 

Rate per 1000 Mothers Using Alcohol & Tobacco By Race of Mother 
Top S Ethnic Groups Only - 1993” 



Caucasian 

Hawaiian 

Chinese 

Filipino 

Japanese 

All Other 

State 

Tobacco 

Rate 

m 

17.2 

2.2 

■ 


6.9 

9.6 

Alcohol 

Rate 

1.6 

m 

m 

1.2 

1.2 

0.6 

1.4 


Economic Risk Factors 

In Hawai'i, 23% of Native Hawaiian families with children under the age of 5 have median incomes 
below the poverty level. This compares to the overall of 1 1 % for the State and 1 8% for the nation". 
The 1996 medial household income in Hawai'i was $41,772'*. Incomes ofNative Hawaiian families 
with children under 6 years of age average 80.85% of the State medial income, or $33,773. Of those 
Native Hawaiian families with both parents present in the home, the medial income is 98.56% of the 
State, or $41,170, while incomes ofNative Hawaiian families with no husband present average 
68.55% of the State medial income'*, or $28,635. 

The percentage in Hawai'i for all families with children under 6 and no father present is 10.5%, 
while the percentage for Native Hawaiian families is 12.7%'*. In only 3 1 .2% of the families served 
by the Pulama I Na Keiki Project in FY 1997-1998 were the parents married'*. Native Hawaiian 
families are also larger than others in the State, with an average of 4.07 persons compared to an 
average of 3.48 persons for other families in the State'*. 

In summary. Native Hawaiian families with children are larger, the parents ate less often married, 
and they have lower incomes than do families in the general population. 


2 
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Educational Risk Factors 

A large percentage of young Native Hawaiian children are educationally at risk and are not receiving 
services. 

Based on analyses of the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, approximately 50% ofNative Hawaiian 
children measured at entry to kindergarten are educationally at risk'’. Approximately 52% of at-risk 
Native Hawaiian preschool aged children are not receiving services'*. 

Consequently, a higher percentage of both female and male Native Hawaiians aged 25-34 have less 
than a high school degree compared to the general population. (Table 2) 

Table 2 

PERCENT ADULTS WITH LESS THAN HIGH SCHOOL DEGREE” 
Age«2S-34 



Native Hawaiians 

State of Hawai'i 

Male 

14.4% 

8.6% 

Female 

13.4% 

8.5% 


The First Five Years Last Forever 

A child’s chance of success begins even before he/she is bom. “The first window of opportunity for 
a child’s learning begins in the womb.’’“ This is the time in parenthood when there is the most 
chance to have a direct and formative effect on the child’s developing brain. A mother’s emotions, 
general habits, and her environment affect the fetus.“ This is why it is so important to woik vrith 
families as early in pregnancy as possible. 

Recent research in brain development confirms the significance of a child’s first five years. What 
happens to an infant in the early weeks of life actually changes the physical structure of the brain. 
Early brain activity results in an explosion of learning that occurs after birth. Deprived of a 
stimulating environment, a child’s brain suffers. Touch and play develop both cognitive and 
emotional systems in the infant’s brain”. These data underscore the importance of hands-on 
parenting, talking to the infant, finding time to cuddle, and providing the infant with stimulating 
experiences. Research shows that parents who read and talk to their children each day create a 
strong foundation for future academic success”. 

In summary, a positive and stimulating interactive environmmt provided by parents (the child’s first 
teachers) has been shown to reduce child abuse and neglect, reduce reliance on welfare assistance, 
reduce the need for special education services, aitd prevent the child flom committing later crimes. 

I.KamehamehaScfaooWBufcop Suite Native HKwiiim Education Survey, 1993 
LNalive Hawaiian Data Book, 1996 - jtige 14 
3.ibid, p. 64 
4. ibid, p 71 

i. State orH«wai'iDeptt1ineiitorHeallh,Febfiiaiy,199S 
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6 Native Hawaiian Data Book, 1996, page 329 
7. ibid, p. 352 
S.tbid, p. 353 
9 ibid, p. 353 
10. ibid, p. 343 

1 1 .Kamehameha Schoois/Bishop Estate Report, 1 994 
12 State of Hawai'i Department of Business & Economic Development Information, 1996 
13.Native Hawaiian Data Book, 1996, page 492 
14. Ibid, p 58 

15 ALU LIKE, Inc Pulama I Na Keiki, Anniud Evaluation Report, 1997-1998, page 6 
16 Native Hawaiian Data Book, 1996, page 58 
1 7.Kamehameha Schoois/Bi^op Estate Report, 1 994 
18 Ibid. 

I9.ibid. 

20 The National Education Goats Panel, page 10 
21. 1997 Hawai' I Kids Count Data Book, page 20 

22. Lisa A. Foster, Education For TTie 21* Century: The Human Brain & Learning Presentation. 1999, page 5 
23 Marian Diamond, The Magic Trees of the Mind. 1 998 

24.State of Hawai'i Department of Health, Maternal & Oiikl Healdi Branch, Achieving Good Results For Young Children and 

Families Report, 1998, page 3 
25 ibid. 


EDUCATION GOALS 

The importance of servicing the 0-5 population is recognized by The U.S. Department of Education 
in its Goal 1 , which states that all children will enter school ready to leam. Additionally, the Native 
Hawaiian Education Program (FY 2000) Goal 1 states that Native Hawaiian students served by this 
program will enter school ready to leam. This proposal is directly in line with both of these goals. 


PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

In 1996 a Partnership of 14 agencies came together to develop a concept design and plan for the 
continuation of family-based services which were then being provided by Kamehameha Schools, 
Bishop Estate (KSBE). On October 1 , 1997, the Native Hawaiian Family-Based Education Centers 
Project was successfully transferred from KSBE to ALI under the title. Native Hawaiian Family- 
Based Education Service Partnership Project. This project is now known by its Hawaiian name, 
Pulama I Na Keiki. Partner members and their local counterparts continue to work closely with the 
Pulama I Na Keiki administrative and site staff on coordinating services to maximize resources and 
provide appropriate services to as many families as possible. 

The current Pulama I Na Keiki Project is a family-based education project for families with children 
(ages 0 to 5) of Hawaiian ancestry. By September 30, 1998 the Pulama I Na Keiki project had 
increased the number of families served from 228 to 496. It is predicted that by the end of this grant 
(September 30, 2000) over 800 families will have been served. 

The current ALI Pulama I Na Keiki project services families on five islands from 12 sites as 
listed below. 

Current Pulama 1 Na Keiki Sites 
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O'ahu 

Maui 

Kaua'i 

Windward District 

Central Maui Office 

Lihu'e Office 

Ko'olauloa Office 

Hana Office 


Ko'olaupoko Office 


Hawai'i 

Leeward District 

Moloka'i 

Kona Office 

Wai'anae Office 

Kaunakakai OfHce 

Waimea Office 

Ewa/Waipahu Office 


Hilo Office 

Honolulu District 



Honolulu Office 




The philosophy is to begin as early as possible, so we are targeting prenatal entry. We will also take 
families with children up to 6 months of age. The project’s mission is to enable parents to provide 
their children with the best possible opportunities to support school success. Parents play the most 
important role in how well their children perform in school. This is true even before birth. The 
program provides families with support, guidance, and assistance in developing knowledge, 
attitudes, and behaviors that foster children’s development and desire to learn. 

The program is designed to help families make a child’s early learning as successful as possible in 
order to provide a foundation for his/her future success in school. To achieve this, the program 
offers a wide range of educational services to families. Services are provided by paraprofessionals, 
called Parent Educators, who receive extensive training in utilizing the program’s curriculum and 
tools. 

Services provided to families by commumty-based Parent Educators include home visits, workshops, 
and parent/toddler group activities. The primary means of program delivery, however, is one-to-one 
home visits, which prove to be an effective way of individualizing the curriculum to better serve the 
family. The major focus of the Pulama I Na Keiki program is given to the 0 - 3 age group. 

One of the most important aspects of being “ready” for success in school is the ability to get along 
with others. The Parent Educators provide this opportunity in Parent/Toddler groups. These groups 
give both the child and caregiver a chance to interact with other children and families while building 
relationships. The group envirorunent offers diverse experiences and assists in socialization skills, 
communication skills, and self-help for children and parents. 

Parent Educators play an active role in assisting families to enroll their children in preschools, 
especially those of partner organizations such as KSBE and 'Aha Punana Leo. Preschool 
opportunities are rather limited in many areas, so staff assist children not enrolled in a center-based 
preschool in finding other types of preschool-aged activities. Project staff conduct limited 
parent/child group sessions for this age group. 

Curriculum 

The Pulama I Na Keiki curriculum currently has two parts: 1) prenatal/perinatal and 2) 
infant/toddler. Both phases emphasize the application of knowledge and skills that result in healthy 
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mothers, babies, and children; on-target child development; and overall school readiness. Whenever 
possible, Hawaiian culture and values are reflected in, and integrated into, the practices, 
environment, and activities of the curriculum. Such curriculum materials include a Hawaiian style 
quilt, or “kapa,” which is made by the family during the prenatal period to prepare for the baby’s 
arrival. In the process of making the kapa, the families have an opportunity to discuss their beliefs, 
their hopes, and their worries with the Parent Educator, and the Educator, in turn, can share 
information about the important role of the family. 

INVESTMENT IN PREVENTION 

The RAND Corporation has recently published an economic evaluation of early childhood 
intervention programs. The study sites programs that have shown IQ differences between some early 
intervention program participants and controls to be 10 points or more'. In addition, RAND has 
conducted an economic evaluation of a prenatal/early childhood program that extrapolates the results 
of the 15-year follow-up study to estimate cost savings generated by the program. This study 
identified governmental costs and governmental revenue increases associated with the intervention. 
Non-governmental benefits were also identified. These are itemized below^: 

Annual Governmental Costs Governmental Revenue Increases 

Cost of ER visits Increased Taxes paid by employed family 

Welfare costs (ages 0-5) Increase taxes paid by working child - adult 

Jail (Mother) 

Jail Child (agesl2-15) 

Criminal Justice system (ages 19-44) 

Loss to crime victims 
Non-Govemmental Benefits 

Tangible costs of crimes that would have been committed 
Extra income by families (not just taxes) 

The RAND study showed a 4 tol savings in governmental funds for families with single 
mothers. The non-govenunental savings to families with single mothers is estimated to be 
$6,000, and $3,000 for married families^. 


The following savings for the Pulama I Na Keiki program are based on the RAND estimates: 
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Annual Project Funding Total Families Cost per Family 

$3,000,000 (FY1990) 800 (by 9/2000) $3,750 

Number of Non-married Families: 550 Number of Married Families: 250 

(68.8% of project families by 9/30/98) 


ESTIMATED ANNUAL PROGRAM COST BENEFIT 



Program Cost 

Gross Savings 

Net Savings 

Governmental Funds 

$ 3,000,000 

S 8,250,000“ 

S 5,250,000’’ 

Non-govemmental 

Funds 

0 

$ 4,050,000' 

$ 4,050,000 

TOTAL 

$ 3,000,000 

$12,300,000 



a. $3,750 cost per family x 4 (estimated savings) « $15,000; $15,000 x 550 single mother families - 
$8,250,000 

b. $8,250,000 - $3,000,000 (yearly cost) = $5,250,000 

c. $6,000 non-governmental savings x 550 single mother families - $3,300,000; $3,000 non-governmental 
savings x 250 married farralies - $750,000. $3,300,000 * $750,000 » $4,050,000 

1 Lynn A. Karoly, Peter W. Greenwood, Susan. S. Everingham, Jill Hoube, M. Rebecca Kilbum, C. Peter Rydell, 
Matthew Sanders, James Chiesa, Investing In Our Children- What We Know and Don’t Know About the costs and 
Benefits of Early Childhood Interventions- The RAND Corporation, 1998, page xvi 

2 ibid,pp 123-129.97 

3. ibtd, p. XVI 

SPECIFIC ISLAND INFORMATION 

Pulama I Na ICeiki has one site in Kaunakakai which currently serves 40 families. The project 
began on Moloka'i in the Fall of 1992, and came under Alu Like auspices in October, 1997. We are 
only now beginning to see the results of the program. 

Moloka'i has a high poverty rate. Residents of Moloka'i are at high risk for poor health, family 
dysfunction, and low educatiorud achievement. 

According to the 1990 U.S. Census, the Moloka'i resident population was 6,717. Native Hawaiians 
made up 49% of the population. The unemployment rate was near 16.9% in July 1998 (compared 
to a 1990 rate of 2.8% for the State). Many people depend on public assistance and supplement their 
income by subsistence cultivation, hunting, g^ering and fishing. 
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It was reported that 33. l%ofpregnant women on Moloka'i from 1989 to 1994 have had inadequate 
prenatal care and 38.6% of the births have repotted medical risks. The Women's Health Center 
midwives have noted that women in their 40's are no longer giving birth. Instead, it is the children 
of these women who are having babies. 

According to the Moloka'i Women's Health Center, about 70% of the births are Hawaiian or part- 
Hawaiian infants. Their statistics show: 


Fiscal Year 

Total # of Births 

Babies - Hawaiian 

Eligible for Program 

7/1/97 - 6/30/98 

94 

64 

31 

7/1/98 - 6/30/99 

100 

76 

36 


How is Pulama I Na Keiki imnactinp health risks? 

Pulama I Na Keiki is one of two programs (other than the Women's Health Center) that provides 
prenatal education. Pulama I Na Keiki staff members taught classes at Moloka'i High School to 
reach pregnant teens & teen mothers. Pulama I Na Keiki arranged for hospital tours and other 
classes with the Women's Health Center, the Department of Health and Na Puuwai, Moloka'i's 
Native Hawaiian Health Organization. After a nutrition class on "Making Healthy Snacks Using 
Foods I Get From WIC", a 14-year-old teen mom remarked how she is going to eat the cereal trail 
mix instead of 5 candy bars when she gets home from school. 

How is Pulama I Na Keiki impacting family dysfunction? 

Healthy Start of the DOH System reported that 49% of the screened population was identified as at 
high risk for child abuse and neglect. Pulama 1 Na Keiki made referrals to Healthy Start and other 
appropriate agencies for families with abuse, neglect, or developmental delay issues. We often 
collaborate and case manage with other agencies to avoid duplication of services. 

How is Pulama I Na Keiki impacting low educational achievement? 

1) Transportation has been a barrier in accessing learning opportunities. There is no public 
transportation on island. Funding has enabled our program to have a staff vehicle to do outreach 
for families in the outlying areas in East End and Maunaloa who cannot make the 20-mile one way 
trip into town. We have been able to take our teen moms to the Bishop Museum Kahoolawe Exhibit 
at the Meyer Museum. We have been able to provide rides to and from several educational group 
activities. We have been able to rent a bus for special excursions and to provide some children with 
their first experience of riding on a bus. 

2) There are only 5 preschools with approximately 80 - 90 openings, mainly for 4- year- olds. One 
is closing at the end of the year. There is a gap in educational services for 2-3 year olds on 
Moloka'i. When a child is almost 18 months old, we encourage the parents to bring the child to 
playgroup. When the child is almost 3 years old, we work with the parent to enroll in a preschool. 
Though we focus on children 0-3, we can follow the children until they are 5 years old. This helps 
to meet some of the needs of the gap group. 
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3) Moloka’i was ranked 3rd in the state's percentage of adults (18 years and above) with high 
literacy needs in 1988 - 1989. In cotnparision to the State's percentage of 19%, Moloka'i was at 
42%. (High literacy needs were defined as not being able to read above the 8th grade level). 

We know from recent brain research that the years from birth through age 3 are the most opportune 
time for learning language. In an interview of one of the preschool teachers, she noticed that the 
Moloka'i children were considered "at-risk" because their scores were below the national average 
when tested by the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test. The teacher also shared that language is an 
indicator of success in school. 

To promote literacy, we encourage our parents to read to their child every day. Parent educators 
help parents to make homemade books with stories about themselves or their family. We encourage 
families to write their observations about their child on a program form at each home visit. 

We made an exception to our "first or second child" limit for a mother that asked to be in our 
program. This mother has 2 children who had language delays when they entered preschool. 
Though their preschool teacher saw improvements by the end of the school year, their language 
skills remained low. We hope to see different results with a third child, since we will be able to 
work with him until he is 5. 

4) Enrichment opportunities for early childhood education are either limited or not available on 
island. In a phone conversation with the Moloka' i librarian, there is "StoryTime" for children in our 
age group but it is only available on request. Funds from our program made it possible to bring an 
off-island person to do a puppet show and to teach a puppet making workshop. We are able to offer 
supplies and materials to families for enriched experiences that they may not be able to afford or that 
they were unaware of. For example, we were able to purchase cirmamon and other spices to-make 
a Scented Playdough. Most families could not afford the spices so it was a treat to work with the 
playdough. Unsweetened Kool Aid was another novelty item that could not be purchased anywhere 
on the island. We were able to purchase the KoolAid off island and give it to the parents to do a 
batch of playdough to provide another sensory activity. We have been able to provide parents the 
opportunity to laminate their homemade books and to put a spiral binding on them. 

5) On Moloka'i, 20% of adults 18-t years do not have a high school diploma. The Parent 
Educators help teen parents set goals to stay in school and to complete high school. We help the 
teens figure out how they will care for their children and reach their educational goals. Almost 90% 
of the teens that we have worked with have completed high school. One teen mother became 
interested in Early Childhood Education after being in the program. She is currently enrolled at 
Maui Community College and is working full-time in a preschool. 

Early experiences help to determine brain structure, thus shaping the way people team, think, feel 
and behave for the rest of their lives. Healthy brain development is not just cognitive development. 
The brain controls perceptions, feelings, interpretation and response. As previously mentioned, the 
work we have been doing is just beginning to show results. Continuing funding for our program is 
comparable to a young plant that is beginning to root. When given a little more nourishment and 
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time for its root to be stronger, the plant will not need as much care as it first did and will be more 
able to sustain life on its own. 

CONCLUSION 

Investing in early childhood education for Native Hawaiian children is an investment in Moloka'i, 
Hawaii’s future and the future of the United States. As more children and families participate in 
early intervention programs, fewer resources will be needed down the line. Providing the youngest 
members of society and their families opportunities to succeed in the future and become productive 
and self reliant is a goal we all share. This is why reauthorization of the Native Hawaiian Education 
Act is so important 

Thank you for inviting me to present testimony today. 
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November 29, 1999 

Honorable Senator Inouye, Members of the U.S. Senate Committee on Indian Affairs, 
and Senate Staff, 

On behalf of the Department of Education's Hawaiian Language Immersion Schoois on 
Moloka'i, please accept my thanks for allowing me to present testimony on S.B. 1767 
regarding the re-authorization of the Native Hawaiian Education Act. 

My name is Manuwai Peters, educator in the Hawaiian language immersion program 
since 1992. 1 have been associated with this program as a teacher, curriculum 
developer, and most recently, as project director for Ku Lama Pio ‘Ole, a Hawaiian 
Language Immersion teacher training and curriculum development project being funded 
by the Native Hawaiian Education Act. Currently, I am the seventh grade teacher in the 
Hawaiian Language Immersion Program at Moioka'i High and Intermediate School. 

I am in fuil support of S.B. 1767 to re-authorize the Native Hawaiian Education Act for 
the following reasons: 

1. Native Hawaiian Education funding has increased the number of speakers of the 
Hawaiian Language through the support of both private and public Hawaiian Language 
immersion schools. 

2. Native Hawaiian Education funding has irrcreased the number of certified teachers , 
of Hawaiian ancestry. 

3. Native Hawaiian Education funding has increased the pool of certified teachers for 
the Hawaiian Language Immersion Programs statewide. 

4. Native Hawaiian Education funding has provided teacher in-service training to 
Hawaiian Language Imfnersion teachers statewide to align state standards. 

5. Native Hawaiian Education funding has increased the number of Hawaiian 
Language immersion curriculum resources in the areas of science and math. 

6. And finally, and on a personal level, as a scholarship recipient during graduate 
school. Native Hawaiian Education funding has enabled me to complete a Master of 
Arts degree at the University of Hawai'i and state teacher certificatton requirements at 
Chaminade University of Honolulu. 

Kanaka Maoll and public and private agermes serving Kanaka Maoli have made great 
and significant gains in education as a resuit of this AcL We honor the Hawai'i 
Coitgressianal delegation and the Committee on Indian Affairs for ensuring the Act's 
survival up to this point and extend our appreciation to this committae as it works to 
ensure the Act's continuance in the future. Mahalo for accepting this testimony. 


Sincerely, 

Manuwai .deters 

Hawaiian Language Immersion 

Secondary Teacher, DOE 
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TESTIMONY BEFORE THE U.S. SENATE COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFF^R^ ■ . 

In support of S. 1767 - REAUTHORIZATION OF THE 
NATIVE HAWAIIAN EDUCATION ACT 

KULANA ‘OIWI HALAU 
KALAMAULA MOLOKAI 

Tuesday, November 30, 1999 
9:30 a.m. 

TO THE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE U.S. SENATE COMMITTEE ON INDIAN 
AFFAIRS AND THE OFFICE OF THE HONORABLE SENATOR DAN INOUYE, MAHALO 
NUl LOA (THANK YOU VERY MUCH) FOR THE PRIVILEGE GIVEN TO EXPRESS OUR 
MANA’O (IMPORTANT BELIEFS/FACTS) ABOUT THE FUTURE OF THE NATIVE 
HAWAIIAN EDUCATION COUNCIL (NHEC) OF MOLOKAI. 

MY NAME IS ANITA ARCE, PRESIDENT OF THE NATIVE HAWAIIAN 
EDUCATION ISLAND COUNCIL. SINCE 1996, THE NHEC FOR MOLOKAI, KNOWN AS 
AHA HO’OKUMU, HAS INCREASINGLY DEVELOPED ITS SUPPORT BASE TO 
INCLUDE FORTY-FIVE MEMBERS FROM OPIO (YOUTH), MAKUA (19 TO 55) AND 
KUPUNA (ELDERLY 60 YEARS AND OLDER) OHANA (FAMILY) TO DELIVER AND 
PROVIDE CULTURAL, HEALTH AND EDUCATIONAL RESOURCE AND SUPPORT 
SERVICES TO A 3,832 OR 2.37% POTENTIAL NATIVE HAWAIIAN POPULACE ON 
MOLOKAI. 

UNTIL SUCH TIME THAT THE NATIVE HAWAIIAN EDUCATION ACT (S. 1767) 
IS REAUTHORIZED, COUNCIL MEMBERS MUST CONTINUE TO CORRELATE AND 
COLLABORATE WITH OTHER NATTVE HAWAIIAN AND LOCAL 
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COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS AND AGENCIES TO PROVIDE QUALITY SUPPORT 
SOCIAL, HEALTH, CULTURAL AND EDUCATION AS BEST AS WE CAN. IT HAS 
BEEN DIFFICULT TO HAVE TO COMPROMISE, MEET OR LIMIT SOME OF OUR 
PEOPLE'S NEEDS - SENIORS (KUPUNA) WHO ARE UNABLE TO PAY FOR 
MEDICATION; YOUTH AND PARENTS WHO MUST STRUGGLE TO AVAIL 
THEMSELVES OF EXCELLENT WORKSHOPS; RESTRICTED PARTICIPATION AT 
RETREATS AND CONFERENCES, AND SMALLER ATTENDANCES AT CULTURAL 
WORKSHOPS TO INDIVIDUALS, FAMILIES AND GROUPS 

AHA HO’OKUMA HAS HAD TO DEPEND ON COLLABORATION AND 
COMPROMISED RESULTS AT ALL LEVELS. IT IS VITAL THAT FUNDS BE MADE 
AVAILABLE TO MEET SO MANY OF OUR COMMUNITY NEEDS. NHEC CURRENTLY 
HAS A REQUEST TO HNANCIALLY ASSIST TEN OPIO (YOUTH) WHO HAVE BEEN 
OFFERED AN OPPORTUNITY TO ATTEND THE “SEE WASHINGTON CLOSE UP” 
GOVERNMENT STUDIES ADVENTURE. AT $1,700 PER YOUTH, FAMILIES AND 
FRIENDS ARE STRUGGLING TO MAKE THESE CHILDRENS’ HOPE A REALITY. 

THE ABOVE EVENT AND THE CONTINUING NEED FOR AHA HO’OKUMA TO 
MEET OTHER SUCH REQUESTS THROUGHOUT THE YEAR CANNOT OVER- 
EMPHASIZE THE IMPORTANCE OF FUNDING. 

WE ASK YOUR KOKUA (HELP/SUPPORT) IN THE REAUTHORIZATION OF S. 

1 767 TO HELP SENIORS WHO CANNOT MEET MANY OF THEIR MEDICAL COSTS; 
NATIVE HAWAIIANS IN THEIR PLIGHT FOR HOUSING; YOUTH WHO ARE BOUND 


Page 2 of 3 
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BY FINANCIAL LIMITATIONS; AND NATIVE HAWAHANS WHO LACK SUFFICIENT 
OPPORTUNITIES TO ATUBND CULTURAL AND OTHER EDUCATION WORKSHOPS 
SO THAT THEY CAN IMPROVE THE QUALITY OF THEIR LIVES....SO THAT 
FAMILIES CAN CONTINUE TO NURTURE THE SPIRIT OF ALOHA IN A WORLD THAT 
SHOULD CONTINUE TO CHERISH, HOLD AND HONOR, PRIDE, INTEGRITY AND 
DIGNITY AS ITS MOST PRICELESS COMMODITIES. 

MAY THE LORD CONTINUE TO BLESS AND BE WITH ALL OF YOU IN YOUR 
DELIBERATIONS AND SHOWER YOU WITH THE ALOHA (LOVE) AND MALAMA 
(CARE) OF YOUR PEOPLE ANDNATION. MAHALO NUI LOA. 


Page 3 of 3 
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To; Unit d Stat sS nate Committee in Indian Affairs 

Senator Daniel Inouye Minority Chair ” 

From: Luana Elizabeth Palapala Hamakua 

P.O. Box 1283 
Kaunakakai, Hawai’l 96748 

Testimony of Luana E. Hamakua 


My name is Luana Elizabeth Akana Palapala Hamakua, my husband 
is Joseph Kimokeo Hamakua and we raised ail 1 0 of our children on 
homestead land. 


The value system is important when practiced in every family 
household. It is universal and can be seen in all cultures 


The values in the Hawaiian household plays a very important role. It 
is the driving force that binds, protects and strengthens the 'ohana 
(family) system allowing all individuals involved to become strong in 
thought, mind and body. It will make strong their independence as 
they persevere in their life. 

Recognizing the strengths in values and incorporating them within the 
stages of a youths growing life will definitely benefit and strengthen 
them. I see the struggles of our Hawaiian youth in the high school 
system where special education has tripled to quadruple in numbers. 
Why is that? We strive to live in a western society where cultural 
values differ yet we still strive and some of us not all will easily fall on 
the way side. 

We are indeed a special race of people who possess a great aloha 
and respect for the ‘aina which provides us sustenance, a chance to 
raise our family and a opportunity to live within its balance. 

This is my mana'o or thoughts on how cultural values are important. 
Mahalo. 
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Ka *Ohana 

(The Family) 

The ‘Ghana (family) in our household consisted of na makua 
(parents), na keiki (children), sometimes tutu and aunties and 
uncles, at least that’s how it was when 1 grew up in the 
Palapala household. 

Our makua (parents) stressed a lot of values which in turn 
was important to pass down to our children and we see it 
carried on in the raising of their children. Values of ho’ihi (or 
to respect) the value of life was practiced. Respecting 
people especially those that were older, respect for the ‘aina 
(land) which gave us sustenance, respect for all things which 
surrounded us. Respect and ho’omaika’l (gratitude) was 
practiced a lot in our home. It was important to be thankful in 
everything received. The older children helped out in the 
raising and caring of the younger siblings while dad worked 
and mom took care of the home. There was 8 of us children 
and with a full dwelling meant for us to hana (work) with 
great meaning, working in lokahi (unified effort) and laulima 
(cooperation) meant that the hana would be done. To hana 
(work) without being asked, to take care of kuleana 
(responsibility) even when it meant doing it alone whether 
around the house when working the ‘aina (land) or within the 
community was important. We were never known to be lazy 
workers. Every one of us while growing up had a hana 
(work) and by kokua (helping) were we able to learn of 
service to our extended ‘ohana (family) and neighbors. 
Ho’omana (religion) was important to our makua (parents) in 
the raising of us children, we went to church every Sundays, 
amongst other church activities that we were involved with. 

I remember the values of nana, ho’olohe. oa’a ka waha, a’o 
(to observe, listen, close the mouth, learn) and than ninau (or 
ask the questions) when needed to perform any hana (work) 
was also practiced. 

We had and still have a great aloha for mele (music). Our 
family loved music and this I saw growing up and can be 
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seen in my children and in their children. It was my parents 
who made time to display instruments and singing within our 
home. I remember whenever there was music being shared 
within the immediate as well as the extended ohana (family) 
meant such happy moments 1 will never forget. 

It was my father who showed us great ahonui (patience). If 
there was any discipline to be done, it was done with caring 
and guiding words. It was mother who kept us going on the 
right track even if it meant a little physical discipline. As 
children, we had our share of being kolohe (rascal or 
naughty) but we strived really hard to make choices that 
would preserve our family’s good name. 

Aloha (love) was our foundation, it was our strength to strive 
as an 'ohana (family) as well as a comforter when we were at 
our lowest. It’s deep meaning of love was always held with 
high regards and pride. Possessing aloha meant loving not 
only your ‘ohana (family) but recognizing and loving your 
neighbor as well as the visitor. Aloha meant living in 
harmony with everything and everyone involved. Because of 
imperfect situations in life there were times of disharmony 
and when there was an imbalance within the ‘ohana (family), 
it was important to make things right. My mother was strong 
with keeping things in balance and so the practice of 
ho’ODonoDono was a way of making the path smooth again. 




U; ,'’cc 
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U.S. Senate Committee on Indian Affairs 
SB 1767, to reauthorize the Native Hawaiian Education Act 
Written testimony in support of the Act 
November 28. 1999 

My name is Victoria Newberry and I teach fifth and sixth grade at Kualapuu 
School. Thank you for providing Molokai residents with the opportunity to testify on the 
reauthorization of the Native Hawaiian Education Act. In doing so you show your 
interest in our future by listening to us speak about the education of those who are our 
future. I am submitting testimony both to express my gratitude for your past support 
and to ask you to continue to campaign for legislation that will help us provide our 
young people with the educational opportunities they deserve. 

The school community i serve is not unlike others on Molokai. Kualapuu is rural 
with the average median household income at $27,174. This falls far below the state 
median of $38,829 (1990 census). Six percent of our school community members are 
college graduates, while 35.3% have not finished high school. In 1998, 78.4% of our 
children received free or reduced lunch and 9.3% were in Special Education programs. 
We serve the Hawaiian Homestead lands of Hoolehua and Kalamaula and 82.2% of 
our students are Hawaiian or part Hawaiian. Of our special education students, 90.9% 
are Hawaiian or part Hawaiian. At Kualapuu we consider ourselves lucky. We meet 
state standards for adequate classrooms, even though we fall in the inadequate range 
for our library and in the marginal range for our cafeteria/auditorium and administration 
facilities. Our campus is large and spacious. It provides a safe and nurturing 
environment for children. 

Academic performance as measured in the statewide testing program shows our 
students fall far below national norms in both reading and math. However, we have 
seen some positive upward trends in the past two testing periods, especially in reading. 
Our students did exceptionally well in the new open-ended test format. I feel we are 
making many positive changes on our campus that will help our students to become 
successful adults. 

This is the data, but data only tells a part of our story. The data shows that our 
students come to us with many disadvantages. I want to share a few of the programs 
on our campus that 1 think are beginning to make a difference. These programs all 
benefit directly or indirectly from the Native Hawaiian Education Act. 

Kualapuu houses the K-6 Hawaiian Language Immersion Program. It is 
somewhat like having a school within a school. We all benefit from having a bilingual 
campus. We are exposed to two languages, and a Hawaiian cultural perspective on 
curriculum. This program enriches our school environment and gives everyone pride in 
the Hawaiian heritage. We need to ensure the necessary funding is maintained. 

We have other innovative programs at our school. I'd like to tell you about two 
that I am directly involved with; PRISM (Providing Resolutions with Integrity for a 
Sustainable Molokai) and Ka Hoomohala Nuukia Molokai. PRISM is in its fourth year. 
Students in the fifth and sixth grade select issues on Molokai that they are interested in 
helping to resolve. They collect primary source information on all sides of the issue and 
then collect data to help them develop a plan of action to resolve the issue. Each year 
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the students host a symposium where they share their research with the community 
and ask for support for their action pians. This year the students are focusing on issues 
of solid waste management. Last spring PRISM was selected to receive the Busch 
Gardens Environmental Excellence Award for having the most outstanding 
environmental education project in North Amenca. PRISM demonstrates that our 
students can be successful when the cumculum relates to their interest and challenges 
them to excel. As a result we are seeing positive changes in student behavior and work 
habits. Our second project includes students from all five schools on Molokai. Ka 
Hoomohala Nuukia Molokai is a youth visioning project. Twenty students gathered last 
summer to wnte a vision and goals for their future. They plan to reconvene this 
summer to establish benchmarks and action plans. In both of these programs, students 
are spending tong hours after school and on weekends to insure success. Our 
students have spoken at conferences in Honolulu and Atlanta, Georgia. They traveled 
to Florida to receive the Busch Gardens award. Four PRISM students participated in 
an international youth summit in Kyoto, Japan this year. Our children believe they can 
make a difference and they know that in order to make changes they have to pursue a 
quality education. As a teacher I want to be sure we can afford to continue to provide 
our students with exciting opportunities that challenge them to reach their potential. 

I have lived on Molokai for ten years and I have never felt such a sense of 
optimism as I have in the past year. From the State Championship basketball team, to 
the Enterprise Zone designation, to the national award given to PRISM, there has been 
so much to celebrate. Some people say that this means it is time for Molokai to stand 
on its own and that help from the federal government is no longer necessary. I can't 
think of anything that is further from the truth. A time of great hope and promise is not 
the time to withdraw support. We are on the brink of fulfilling a promise. It is time to 
make even greater efforts to create a lasting change. 

Thank you. 
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30 NOVEMBER 1999 

TO THE U.g. SENATE eOHUirTEB ON INBIAN AFFAIRS 

RE: S. 1767 - ExteDsion of Native Hawaiian Education Act 


My personal envolvement with the Hawaiian voyaging canCe has 
beeh diverse* I have been very fortunate to help build models, 
sail and work 'bn the'* bnildthg 'o£=i.v 6 y 9 g±agr>eanoes . For this I am 
very grateful, because even though 1 was raised in a traditional 
Hawaiian lifestyle, for the time spent with the voyaging canoes 
has brought to me vast knowledge,, both ancient and modern, . hlogg 
with increased pride for my culture. 

The Molokai Voyaging Canoe Society is giving me the opportunity 
to continue to grow in my knowledge coupled with the important task 
of sharing this knowledge with the next generation. 

We trust that the U.S. Congress will continue to support the 
endeavors of the Hawaiian people's passionate drive to maintain and 
rediscover their culture. Mahalo 


Sincerely in trust, 



President 


P. O. Box 1945, Kaunakakai. Molokai, Hawaii 96748 (808) 553-9867 
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MOLOKAI VOYAOmO CAT40E 
SOCIETY 


The purpose of the Molokai Voyaging Canoe Society is to 
provide the island of Molokai communities with a voyaging 
canoe program that will become the catalyst for developing 
cohesion and pride among the people of Molokai. This will be 
accomplished with the impiementation of educational and 
recreational programs that will teach families the cultural 
history as weli as the process of building, maintaining, and 
navigating the Hawaiian sailing canoes. 

The canoe and the wa'a hale will serve as learning centers to 
educate Molokai’s youth and their families about the history, 
construction, and navigation of Hawaiian voyaging canoes. A 
comprehensive curriculum will be developed to teach the fine 
aspects of wood working, lashing and weaving aha (rope). 
Ancient Polynesian navigation as well as modern celestial 
navigation. Knowing the Hawaiian words for the parts of 
voyaging sailing canoes, and above all the Hawaiian culture and 
protocol that is associated with voyaging canoes. 


JLJLJLJLJLJLJLJLJL 
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Voyaging C^n^e Soeiety 


vision Statement 

The Molokai Vayaglne Canoe Social^, al^n Sroft ‘ 0 l|^ta 8 tlon roumicd In 1995, ii 
dfifea|M to ne nrenitai^'aiHi rdniistnwM.o<]l|fe Bjmrait vqirailM cdturnl trndltloH 
a^ vMic fto lift ben^i btOit Molol^ cphiiii^ljnisd the HMia ISSKT'of ttcinld. 

'i 1 : ' 

^¥*1*®** ii i . . ■ ' , 

To provide an opportiwlijr for the MolokH contau^ to thnae and team all a i i eyt a of 
Hawaiian culture throng the procen w. batt&li^ mafiitaiiilns, and nav^emis the 
Hawaiian double-hull voya^g ftalllng) canoe, -MoVt) Ke Kal. 

Focus 

The primary focus of this project is to build ‘a 62 foot dobble-huU voyaging canoe or "wt'a 
ktiUufc" 

Chhfog the eonstlli^tlon propess, the Hawaiian cuUiiral traditions will be woven into ^various 
e&adona] and hands-on ptograms. 

Results 

The community and public win be engaged ih leeanfoif about the Hawaiian protocol diat 
existed within the ancient ocean voyaging HaWaiiaU cmbnuniUes. 

The results expected ate: 

' • a 62 foot vbyaglng ctnoe 

• a unified community '' 

• cuitoral pride -* - 

« famiiypreservation 

• a drag and alcohol hee environment 

The programs will bring together the Molokai Kupuna in the... 

• arts • canOe building > 

• (diam > fishing 

• hula ' • navtgadog 

• and «ioOd cnftamonship 

Ixtdlvlduals will ppme togedier to woric on the canoe and an i^entice^p curriculum will be 
eifabUshed that Will facilitate the teaching of skills and talents to Moltiul'svyouth and 
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rWftXyfU^ ai9. L .. . 

_limU lMitt(te a ding ad it^etad.^ ^mn’Kiaatf. 'WUtenni)l^ag4tt*W^ 
i‘*«iifaig to buld a calH>e ad lafaisga wCfiualllM wai tend dnoiqili Am and 
I activities. ■ t : . : 

Meodi^ ttootiity mteaingt, aB'meB ii en-liasyoicadiwtigliada ia DCi a tic twxsMud nifl 
pUy a active nde in the diiemoa cC dKii^igaial^ Tba {MbolE ia walfiome to ansod all meatmgt. 



Theinitiid pofsiUlicn iathe'c 
canoe cornea itno coiaact widi. 
Faikihereia a aecondaty 
island looking for 


Aa:wai'a«iMa«llsr. fee 
KC'Kai and Werthesding of it, niO 
yatioua educatioBal and hands-on ptogmns 


MhiiTWd andlata. viaiton aadtnhtn dat die 
nijr badn fint shoctuie in Mabaa Coltuiai 
ref viiit^to Mdokar. many of whom come to tins 


Goals and OhjecUvta: 

The MololudVoyagingCanbe Society gods ate wfcfiowR:) >. - 

i) To constnict a 62fbotdouUehcii roMgqig.stD&i| canoe (the MoVi O Ks Kai) a ameans of 
engaging-in, promoting and encotwgiflg p s tl icii iHLohin Hawaiigi adtuie- 

ten aaUng canoes and ntathd acdTHies leading to b^t cittzmiabip anC^rafrriitg 
the knowled^ and understanding of {^wailan faialary. c^tuie and language. ^ 

iii) To foster, encourage and pninwte inteeat in the flMnee of saiBog double and single hnil cidioes 
and interaction with ihtec-chilvandinttr-iaiaQd swling canoes. . . 

iv) Tojvoviib anddtucalenviromnentthatcanleadioaseiiseaf jnide. fam^y preser vation and 
ultimately to a uniited community. 


V) To woilt together in a multi-generatianal, diug and idctdial free envitonmeot that wiH lead to 
healdty mi^ and bodies wMe builteig and sailing the htohi OKeKai. 


This is more -than die physical and mschasncd' aspects cf buiiding-a voyiqgingcanae. ThebtdCBng 
of this canoeiaamesns of Iemmn4{’lhehistocicat,ctittui(al: ugllingnis^si^wkiaaciof each - 

' eIemenEofconstmcsion.Hawaitetti«llte>te^rdt3^>4UhEf(ieaotisttate(lr'Ta;^endwetetii 
as not only a tecbnieal advisor bat « Haitelincnttiihil ddviser, Keela. Sequieta , Maslnr Voyi^^! 
Canoe Biuldet. It is estimated ihat&amdtNttp fliddL-OierCoiaBinicttei of the canoe will Idle . 
sppraxxmsidy three years to complete; llw otte gods end acdvidea will be accomnUshed duihlg 
' thejoumey through the process of bnilding the canob. Attfais ea^ stage of dwpi^ctitisdifncuit 
to be more piecise than thet 

Thus far we Ime bed lonitedfisiaiidd resources sod ranch volunteet heto. Wqn^pqitenwto 
fund raise and seek out giants eo that we may continue in die quest to l^d tteh^ O ISs 

.. ts (^eritasateaching loolfordiecomnm^of Mtdolnd. Welnw estiiaaiedfbecaBtof fauteing - 
the Mo'o O Ke Kal canoe and the cme bde to be^ppn>]iimstdyS300iOM.(Xi ' 


P. 0 Bo» 1945, Ksunikiksi, Molokai. HawtU 96748 (808) S5J-9867 


rfr-tiT or AOM 


cnnfi-ccc-Rfift-T : xb-i HOn^TllTaMn ^inree-cD 
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November 30, 1999 



v~Hu 'V 
'rf. 



Senator Inouye 
Committee on Indian Affairs 
Prince Kuhio Federal Building 
300 Ala Moana Blvd. Rm. 7212 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 

Honorable Senators of the Indian Affairs Committee’ 

Aloha., I am Lori-Lei A. Rawlins Director of Punana Leo o Moloka i, 
one of eleven Hawaiian language preschools throught the State of 
Hawaii It is with a humble heart that I come before you today to address 
the Native Hawaiian Education Act. Through this act, there were funding 
appropriated for the children of the State of Hawaii to learn their mother 
tongue, ka ‘olelo Hawaii, from the early childhood preschool level 
through the 12th grade level. The funding has allowed us to open the first 
Hawaiian Language Preschool on Moloka'i in March of 1991 Punana 
Leo o Moloka'i was also the first host site for the DOE Hawaiian 
Language Immersion School which is now situated at Kualapu'u School 
from grades K-6 and our lead class is in the 7th grade at Moloka'i High 
School. It is through this act that we were able to provide approximately 
140 children on the island of Moloka'i with a quality education through 
the medium of Hawaiian Language. These children are being educated in 
the best cultural as well as modem philosophies in the educational systeni 
today in this state Continued support would ensure that the program 
strengthens to the point of greater self sufficiency. 

We are fortunate that there were a few kupuna left on our island 
who were able and willing to share their knowledge of our culture and 
language with us before their passing. It is they who have made it 
possible for us to revive what we nearly lost some hundred years ago. It is 
now our responsibility as Hawaiians to continue the revitalization of our 
ancestors gifts to perpetuate this culture through our once dying language 

Punana Leo o Moloka i have become a resource center for our 
community where cultural protocol and knowledge have been taught and 
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StanbyKTopaftiyiTiond 



shared and where continued support would allow this type of education 
to continue Present statistics show that the literacy rate amongst 
Hawaiians has increased through these funded programs made possible 
by N H.E.A We are thankful for this act in allowing us to revive our 
language and our culture which has increased our sense of identity as a 
people. Your reauthorization of the Native Hawaiian Education Act will 
allow us to continue to expand our opportunities to provide for our 
children a quality educational program through the medium of Hawaiian 
Language as well as to insure the continuation of the Hawaiian Culture 
I graciously Thank you once again for your consideration and 
support in the reauthorization of the Native Hawaiian Education Act 


NkMlK Ra«An», 

^**''*^ Sincerely, 



Director - Punana Leo o Moloka‘1 

PttantUOBWltBM 
PO BU2291 
HmmiI 96743 


POniM Ufl a Mai 
PO Box 337 
VMUu.HMri 96793 


po e<M6fle 

Lihiin*. Hinri 96767 


PO BM102 
KuMviTu, Hmil 967S7 


SMMtannUrw 
Honolulu Ha««'i 96813 


HlMMlaDO Hanfati 
1313KanwlMml«IVftitd 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96819 

PthWlUBalWlfiai 
PO Bu 1648 
VM’moHnMO 96792 


S6448B Kamthanwha Hny 
Kahi*u,HtiNf1 96731 


pftMno ‘ rt 

PO Bn 2063 
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To Whom It May Concern: 

Re: Reanthorizatioii of Senate Bill #1767 

Alohal My name U S. ITilani Lima. I am the Site-Coordinator for Ni 
Pua No'eau, the Center for Gifted & Talented Native Hawaiian Children, on 
the island of Molokai. It is with great pleasure and enthusiaEm diat I write 
this letter of support to reauthorize Seute Bill #1767. 

I was bom and raised on Molokai , went to college at the University of 
Hawaii at Manoa, and returned home to be an active member in my 
community. I have been working with children all of my life through 
mentorship, community clubs & meetinga, schools, activities, and the youth 
center. Due to the low income level of Molokai’s majority, it is hard for 
parents to support extracurricular activities or higher educational goals for 
their children. I was one of those children. I know bow hard it is to ‘Vant to 
go on a field trip & learn new things'. But, my mother could not provide 
that for me due to her low income. 

As a site-coordinator for NS Pua No'eau, I continue to see those issues 
in otiT communty. But, it has been addressed through Senate Bill #1767. 

Ns Pua No'eau has been able to provide avenues for our children on the 
island of Molokai. We have Super Enrichment Saturdays that provide our 
children with fieldtrips, cultural enrichment, k higher educational 
aspirations. They get to work with other children and Camilles, visit sites 
that are otherwise unaccessible to them, learn marine sciences, biology, & 
botany through hands-on experiences in the ocean and land that they love 
and have grown up on. Older students have opportunities to attend oET- 
island in-depth classes designed to aspire them to hi^er education. It 
provides them with an opportunity to live in a dorm setting on the Unveraity 
campus. (An opportunity that most families caimot financially support 
alone.) We have had students participate in ofiT-island Summer Institutes, 
off-ialand Kupulau programs, Kaho’olawe excursions, planners & 
participants in the Hawaiian Leadership Youth Conference (Hilo) & the 
Hawaiian Leadership Development Conference (Maui). 

Na Pua No'eau has not only been a great program for children in 
Kindergarten thru 12th grade but it has been an awesome program for our 
families and community. We always invite the families to come and join 
their children in our activities. This has helped nurture and build a stronger 
community. Our parents active participation in our program has also lead to 
their aspiration of higher educational, social, and community goals. There 
are lots more for us to do in order for us to reach our goals. We need to get 
more of our children understanding and learning concepts that they are 
taught in schools. Learning that botany & marine science is as easy to 
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underetand as the waves that they surf on and the fish that they eat. We 
need to get our students into colleges or higher education to learn how to 
market & grow crops, become teachers, etc. We need our parents to feel 
strong and grounded enough to stay of drugs & stop domestic violence. We 
need them to have pride and take part in their child’s educational & social 
growth. Therefore, if Senate Bill #1767 is reauthorized it would be a big 
plus for not only our program and the many other wonderful programs that it 
provides but, it would be a community builder!!!!! It will allow us to continue 
our services & to help us reach out to more students & families. 

We have been in operation on Molokai for only two years. We already 
set a foundation through community networking with all programs & schools 
on Molokai. We have only just begun to provide programs & activities for our 
children and the community. But, we have had a continuous stream of 
enrollments. In our first summer we were able to send one student to 
Summer Institute & two to Kupulau. In our past summer we have sent 
seven students to Summer Institute & one to Kupulau. There is also a 
database of 75+ students, constantly increasing. If given the time & 
reauthorization for Senate Bill #1767, a lot of good can come to our 
community. 

I would like to thank all of you for devoting your precious time to 
making a better lifestyle, community, and Molokai for our children. It is 
with great awe that I applaud all of your hard work, your devotion, and your 
time. Thank you once again for taking this time to listen to our ideas, 
thoughts, and advice. If you have any questions please feel free to contact me 
at (808)553-9993 or (808) 558-8248. Or write me at P.O. Box 488 
Kaunakakai, HI 96748. 'Thank you for your consideration. 



CtKOrn fOACIFTtOSIALlrOtO 
NATIVg HAWAIIAN CHIlOMN 


Mahalo Nui Loa, 




S. Ullani Lima 

Na Pua No'eau-Molokai 

Site-Coordinator 


Am eSQ/M Instituticn 
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PROCEEDINGS 


The Third Annual 
P.R.I.S.M. SYMPOSIUM 
May 7 & 8, 1 999 


Kualapuu School 
Fifth and Sixth Grades 

from the classes of Miss Lukonen and Ms Newberry 


Kuaiapuu, Moiokai, Hawaii 
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Ke Oli No P.R.I.S.M. 

E hele mal, e Moloka'i 

E hele mai a 'Ike 

I ka hana na'auao a na kama 

Eia makou na mamo o Moloka'i 

I ane'i e ho'omaika'i nei i ka alna 

No ka wa e hiki mal ana 

Mal na kuahiwi kunihinihl 

a I na kai ewalu 

Mal Ka'elelani a I Ka'elehonua 

Eia makou na mamo o Moloka'i e 

Ua Mau Ke Ea O Ka Aina I Ka Pono 
Ho'olaha 'ia ka mana'o o makou 
I ka hana no'eau kupono 
Nonol 'ia mal kou mana'o 
Nonoi 'la mal kou kako'o 
Eia ka hopena o ka hana 
He Ho'okupu no ia na Moloka'i e 


Oli for P.R.I.S.M. 

Come Moloka'i, come and see. 

What the children of this island are doing. 

Here we are the children of Moloka'i. 

Here to make a better future for our land. 

From the mountains to the sea. 

From the west to the east. 

Here we are the children of Moloka'i. 

Ua mau ke ea o ka alna I ka ponol 
We sing our hearts out. 

Ua mau ke ea o ka alna I ka ponol 
We spread the feeling with our actions and minds. 
We have asked your opinions and your thoughts. 
We have asked for your support. 

Now here is what we have for you, 

The people of Moloka'i and for our island. 

Carlamae Puaa 
Kualapu'u School, 1998 






Th 1999 P.R.I.S.M. Symposium 

In 1999 Kualapu’u Fifth and Sixth grade students studied environmental 
issues affecting Moloka’i. In groups they selected an issue they were interested 
in and conducted an in-depth investigation. Issues ranged from “Should 
Hawaiians be allowed to hunt turtles?* to “Does Molokai soil contain hazardous 
materials?’. In all, 13 investigations were undertaken. Students used a 
process approach developed at Southern Illinois University at Carbond^Ue, 
mvestlqatlnq and Evaluating Environmental Issues and Actions . As a part of 
their work they identified key players, their beliefs and values, conducted 
background research, wrote research questions and data collection 
instalments. They collected data and then displayed and interpreted the data. 
The results of their investigations were presented to the community at the 
P.R.I.S.M. Symposium in April. Finally, after the symposium was finished, they 
wrote action plans that could be supported by the data they collected. At this 
time some students ate working to implement their action plans. This is a 
record of the work they completed. 


Vicki Newbeny and Dara Lukonen 
Kualapu'u Fifth and Sixth Grade Teachers 
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Saturday May 8, 1999 


8:00 - 8:30 Registration/Refreshments 

8:30 - 8:45 Oli/Pule/Welcome 

8:45 - 9:00 Opening Remarks 

9:00 - 9:30 Keynote Speaker 

Dr. Randy Hitz 

Dean of College of Education UH 
9:30- 10:10 Student Panel Presentation 

Waste Management and Community Decision Making 
Marlon Espejo 

Hoolehua Airport Improvements 
Matthew Santiago 
Population Dynamics 

Rebecca Seguritan 
Hawaiian Green Sea Turtles 
Izasnell Rapeinot 
The Future of Hale O Lono 
LaulanI Puallihau 
Kaunakakai Revitalization 
Crystal Yuen 

Comprehensive Water Management Plan 
Alyse Kaahanui 

10.10-10:15 Busch Garden Award Announcement 
10:15 - 10:30 Review of Afternoon Schedule and Break 
10:30 - 11:15 Breakout Session I - Student Investigations 

1 1:15 - 12:00 Breakout Session II - Student Investigations 

12:00 - 12:30 Lunch - Bentos will be available for purchase 
12:30-1:30 Workshops 

Learning About the Issue Investigation Process 
Taking Action on Community Issues 
Student Visioning for the Future 
1 :30 - 2:00 Closing Comments 

2:00 - 2:20 Environmental Song Fest 

2:20 - 2:30 Evaluation and Closing Pule 
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Investigating and Evaluating Envir nm ntal Issu s and Acti ns 

student Inveetigations 1998-99 

• Should fishponds be ecotourism destinations? 

Rebecca Seguritan, Kesha Falumu, Darren Bermudez 

• Should the entire Island of Molokai be designated a Special Management Area? 

Amber Apostol, Jessica Wooldridge 

• Should hunting be allowed on private lands? 

Akoni Kaalekahl, Joey Kepa, Charles Makekau 

• Should Hawailans be allowed to hunt turtles? 

Jammel Rapanot, Rose Low, James Uahinui 

• Should the State transfer control of Hale O Lono harbor to Molokai Ranch? 

Shalei Borden, Laulani Puailihau 

• Is there a relationship between beach accessibility and non-marine source litter? 

Mary Lagazo, Ashley Woolsey 

• Should main street in Kaunakakai be environmentally, economically, and aesthetically 
renovated? 

Crystal Yuen, Matthew Bicoy, Nainoa Buchanan 

• Does Molokai soil contain hazardous materials? 

Jenny Boswell, Tristan Kiyan 

• Is bottled water safer than tap water? 

Brittanie Howard, Troy Mollena, Joshua Kai-Corpuz 

• Should Molokai residents be better informed about or more involved in decisions which affect 
their community? 

Marlon Espejo, Nicolas Kuhn, Troy Dela Cniz 

• Should development be stopped until Molokai has a comprehensive water management 
plan? 

Alyse Kaahanul, Filiga Pliiatl, Travis Domingo 

• Should endangered species be placed in captivity? 

Louiegy Ponce, Creg Gumanas, Amber Haliniak 

• Should we extend the airport runway? 

Cleighton Mahiai, Matt Santiago, Kaden Jacobs 
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Sp akers and Pan li t 

Friday Master of Cerem nies 

Nicolas Kuhn 

Friday Night Speaker 

Kesha Faiumu 

Saturday Master of Ceremonies 

Tristan Kiyan 
Jessica Woodridge 

Saturday Speakers 

Dr. Peter Corcoran 
Dr. Randy Hitz 
Anastasha Swaba 
Delores Roth 

Panelists 

Population: Charles Makekau 

Water Resource Management Plan: Alyse Kaahanui 

Community Involvement: Marion Espejo 

Traditional Gathering Rights and the Green Sea Tuttle: Jammel Rapanot 
Hale O Lono Management: Laulani Puailihau 
Airport Improvements: Matthew Santiago 
Kaunakakal Revitalization: Crystal Yuen 
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P pulati n 

Written and presented by Charles Makekau 

Aloha, my name Is Charles Makekau. Today I would like to open this panel 
discussion by talking about population and the role population pla^s in environmental, 
economic, and social issues. For some people this is a very controversial issue, but 
since population plays a part in every issue we investigate we thought this year we 
should look at our issues from this focus. 

Between the years of 1950 and 1987 the world population doubled from 2.5 
billion people to 5 billion people. Today almost 6 billion people live on planet earth. 

At the current rate the population will double every 40 years. That means that unless 
something changes there would be 12 billion people in 40 years, 24 billion people in 
80 years and so on. One of the reasons for this rapid growth is the fact that people live 
longer lives. Three babies are bom every second and two people die in that same 
time span. That makes a gain of one additional person on earth every second. In 
1997 this natural increase resulted in 1.5 million people added to the world 
population. 

It is hard to comprehend 6, 12 or even 24 billion people, or the idea of 
population doubling, so I want to give you an example that may make it easier to 
understand. Let’s pretend you are a parent and you give your son an allowance of 
$5.00 each week. You think that is too much and you tell your son so. Your son 
replies, “Okay, Dad. How about this instead? You give me a penny for the first day of 
the month, 2 cents the second day, 4 cents for the next and you keep doubling the 
amount of pennies you give me each day until the end of the month.” Would you take 
the son’s offer if you were the father? Will this dad did. Who do you think was more 
cleaver? Do you know what the son's allowance would be on the 31st day? On day 
31 alone the son’s allowance would be $10,737,418.24. That is how the doubling 
effect can sneak up on you in a big hurryl 

It may not seem like it at first, but population affects us here on Molokai as well. 
When places on earth get too crowed people want to move to less crowded places like 
Molokai where there are still enough resources to go around. The population in 
Hawaii has more than doubled since 1950 from less than 500,000 to more than 1 .1 
million people. We can all see the results of this when we travel to Oahu or Maui. 

Even on Molokai our population has increased 23% since 1 970. 

Some of the effects of rapid population growth are lack of adequate food, water, 
shelter, education, transportation, and employment. Rapid population growth can 
push a region beyond its resource limits. This can lead to deforestation, erosion, loss 
of habitat for animals and then people move away. It can also lead to conflict when 
people compete for the same limited resources. 

There is hope however. The United Nations projections show that in the next 
50 years family planning will be widely used all over the world and birth rates will 
become universally low. However, at the same time the average life expectancy will 
continue to increase across the gl^e. The UN predicts that population will continue to 
slow down until it stabilizes in the next century at around 10 to 15 billion people. 

Will the world be a nice place to live in? Specialists have mixed opinions. 
Optimists think that the planet can grow to a large population. Will natural resources 
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run out? Even if everyone in the world saved resources and products it won't help if 
the population keeps doubling. 

I am going to show you a short video will help you see how rapidly human 
population is growing. Each dot stands for 1 million people. Watch for.places and 
times during the past 2,000 years that experienced rapid growth. Think about why this 
might have happened and vr^at we can learn. Also look for places that have no dots. 
Do you know why? 

Thank you. 
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Water R e urc Management 

Written and presented by Alyse Kahanui 

Aloha. My name is Hoku Ka'ahanui. Today I’d like to share infomnation about 
one of Molokai’s most precious resources: water. My partner and I chose a water 
issue because we are really concerned about Molokai’s current need and use of water 
and for the water needs of future generations. 

Water is not only an environmental issue, it is a cultural issue as well. Wai is the 
Hawaiian word for water. Traditionally, water was used to grow taro, the principal food 
source. Everybody could use the water as long as they used it evenly, wisely, and it 
was good for the whole community. Before foreigners came, water rights were 
controlled by Konohiki as a part of the ahupua'a or land holding system. 

Hawaiians knew that if it was not used wisely, water could not renew itself and 
their lifestyle would be changed forever. People thought water was a gift from ‘Kane i 
ka Waiola’ (Protector in the Water Life) and was delivered by Lono Makua (the rain 
provider). 

Earlier Laulani mentioned the two brothers who settled at Hale O Lono. The 
population of Kanalukaha and Hale O Lono continued to increase, but as you know, 
there are no villages there today. When the families were too large for the amount of 
water available, they knew that some of the people would have to move. They were so 
loving that they chose to abandon their villages and move together rather than to 
separate. 

What is our source of water? Ground water comes from beneath the earth’s 
surface. Rainwater soaks into the soil and collects in fractures and pore spaces in the 
underlying rock. Ground water is pumped from aquifers to the surface through wells. 
Wells have something called a safe yield. The safe yield of a well is how much water 
can be taken over a period of time without affecting the amount or quality of the water. 
We do not know what the safe yield is for Molokai’s wells. 

Water is an environmental issue because of the impact human population has 
on this resource. In 1992 Molokai had almost 7,000 residents. Recent community 
plans project that the number of inhabitants may grow to over 24,000 in the near 
future. This large population will increase Molokai’s demwd for water resources. It is 
estimated for every foot of elevation above mean sea level, the fresh water aquifer 
extends forty feet beiow sea level. If wells are located too close to the fresh water-salt 
water boundary, there is a risk of salt water seeping into and spoiling the drinking 
water supply. If too many wells are dug or too much water is removed, our fresh water 
supply will also be endangered. 

Besides a rteed for more water, if population increases, another potential threat 
is pollution. Clean water is a social, ecological, and economic necessity for our island. 
Even though it's not as common on Moloka’i as on other islands, many businesses 
use small amounts of toxic and hazardous chemicals which can contaminate drinking 
water. Examples irrclude paint thinner, solvents, and fuels. These chemicals and their 
containers should not be discarded on the ground or in the trash. If development 
continues, we need to be careful that the amount of chemicals don’t increase and 
threaten the safety of our water supply. 
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Data my partner and I collected says that: 

The highest priorites for future water needs are agriculture, residential use, and 
schools. Sixty-one percent of the people we talked to say that they strongly agree or 
agree that Molokai have a comprehensive water mangement plan. Fifty-six percent of 
the people we talked to say that they strongly agree or agree that Increased 
development should be postponed unitl there is a comprehensive water management 
plan. 

A comprehensive water management plan would be like a budget. It would be 
a guide to help us make sure we don't “spencf too much water. Once our water Is 
gone, we can not get it back. I think we need to be very careful with the finite 
resources we have and need to use them wisely to honor our ancestors and future 
generations. 
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Community Involvement 

My name is Marlon Espejo and I’m a 5th grader. This year my group selected to 
look at the issue of a medical waste disposal facility on Molokai. At the beginning of 
the year we were watching the news and we had heard that this mi^t be an issue, it 
was important to us to find out how the community felt about dris proposed facility. 

Medical waste disposal is a big issue everywhere as people try to improve what 
they do with N. The new incinerators have less of an impact on the environment than 
the older ones because of the now smoke fitters. They also bum the waste more 
completely. Even though the technology is better, people are stiH concerned about 
equipment breaking down or not working property. 

Medical waste disposal has become a controversy in many places including 
Hawaii. We recently read that on Oahu there were many complaints rtjout the smell 
coming from a company that steams medical waste in a business/residontial area. 

This has led to legislation proposing that ntedical waste should not be treated within 
500 feet of homes or businesses. 

When we started this issue, we searched for information, but could find very little about 
what type of facility was being planned. We thought it was an incinerator until a public 
meeting was held after the proposal for funding was stopped. Our first questionnaire 
asked about medical waste incinerators instead of plasma waste converters because 
of our lack of information. 

After the public meeting, which unfortunately only had a dozen people in 
attendatKe, we looked at our issue and realized our questions would not got us data 
about plasma waste conversion. We felt tt would be difficult to get information from the 
community or to explain the now technology over the phone. 

After some discussion, and because of our experience, my group thought a 
more appropriate issue might be whether Molokai residents ate Involvod in and 
informed about decisions being made that affect the community. This became our now 
issue. 

We looked at the variables of this issue and selected the foRowing as being 
most important; 

• whether residents attend community meetings, 

• whether residents feel they have an affect on decision making, 

• where residents get their information about community issues, 

• how reliable are residents' sources of information, and 

• whether residents have the opportunity to participate in decision making. 

Our data suggests that most people g« their Information about local issues from 
the newspapers. This would make sense because you don't uwaHy see a lot of 
television news stories about Molokai issues. 

In my opinion. I think people need to be involved in community decisions so 
choices are made that reflect what the whole community wants. When decWons are 
tirade this way, they are more Ikely to bo supported by the community arrd are more 
likely to be rewarding to the commurfity as a whole. 

When a few make decisions for an erttirs grorq), the group loses any 
connection to the deciaion and this rfivktos the group. I know if we hMi a taw students 
In our class who got to decide what the whole class did in PE, it would probably upset 
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the rest of us. We might try to get them to do what jkb wanted to do, or we might get 
angry that we didn't get to decide for ourseives. We would feel like we had no control 
over the decisions being made for us. This is what happens when people don't help 
make the decisions that affect their community. - They have no investcrrent in the 
community and feel abandoned when decisions are made that they don't agree with. 
This leads to even less involvement and soon people feel as if they have no influence 
in their community. 

On Molokai our small population gives us an excellent opportunity to create and 
maintain the type of community we want to live in, but it takes involvement. It's a 
responsibility that doesn't begin or end at a certain age. Everyone's thoughts are 
important no matter what their age; the only requirement is the desire to help your 
community be a better place. As our population grows and changes, we need to stay 
involved in community issues and work toward making our community will be the way 
we want it to be. 
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Turti s 

Written and presented by Izasnell Rapanot 

Aloha. My name is Izasnell Rapanot. Today I will be sharing some information 
about the Hawaiian green sea turtle. The Hawaiian green sea turtle is an endangered 
species and has been on the endangered species list since 1973. My research group 
is working on the issue “Should Hawaiians be allowed to hunt green sea turtles?” I 
chose this issue because I felt that this would be a great opportunity to get to work with 
turtles and know how they live and how hard it is for them to survive in the wild. I also 
think that turtles need a little help out there, because according to the data my group 
collected 88% of Hawaiians and 58% of non-Hawaiians on Molokai think Hawaiians 
should be allowed to legally hunt turtles again. However, if we did this survey on 
Oahu I think the results would be different because they do not practice subsistence 
hunting and gathering as much as we do. 

The turtle is a reptile and has been swimming the oceans tor over two hundred 
million years. In Chinese mythology the sea turtle represents wisdom. Green sea 
turtles, called Honu in Hawaii, are a unique, yet endangered species. 

Like all reptiles turtles have scaly dry skin, but it does not have teeth like Its 
relatives. The honu can grow 2 to 4 feet long and it can weigh between 100 to 400 
pounds by the time it reaches maturity at the average age of 25. Turtles can swim up 
to 25 mph (miles per hour) and can swim for long distances without resting. It has a 
heart-shaped gray-brown carapace which can protect them from their enemies. This 
hard shell is actually their skeleton. Only the body fat of the honu Is green and that is 
how it gets its name. Adult green sea turtles migrate every two to five years across 
hundreds of miles of open ocean to breed at French Frigate Shoals in the 
northwestern Hawaiian islands. According to research in some areas of the Pacific 
such as the French Frigate Shoals the turtle population has clearly increased. “ While 
the number of honu nesting at the principal nesting site of French Frigate Shoals has 
increased about three-fold in the past 20 years, the number of adult mother turtles In 
the population is still relatively low," says Dr. George Baiaz world recognized expert on 
green sea turtles. Or. Baiaz also says “the total number of nesting green turtles In the 
main Hawaiian islands is not more than 10, and most likely closer to 5.” Dr. Baiaz says 
that “ however the population Is still threatened by an often fatal disease that forms 
fibrous growths on the eyes, neck, flippers, and mouth the fibropapilloma disease is 
the prime Issue now. No one In good conscience could or should recommend taking 
diseased turtles for human consumption ( Consumption being one of several valid 
cultural uses.) Consequently, if limited use Is somehow allowed, the only turtles taken 
by hunting would be outwardly healthy ones. The tumored and sick would remain in 
the wild, thereby potentially exacerbating the disease.” 

The nesting season for Hawaii’s sea turtles falls mostly in the summer months. 
The average nest contains about 100 to 200 eggs. Sea turtles usually hatch from their 
eggs 65 to 70 days after they’re laid. Usually only 60 to 80 percent of the eggs hatch. 
Then in the dark of night when it’s most cool the youngsters burst from the hole in a 
group and scurry to the ocean. It could mean life or death when the hatchlings make 
their dash to the ocean. 

The sea turtles eat jellyfish, limu, and algae off the reef. Sometimes they 
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mistake rubbish in the ocean for food and this is another way they can die. The turtie 
can mistake six pack soda ring for a jellyfish. When the sea turtle eats the debris it can 
choke and die. 

fn spite of the fact that most Molokai residents think that Hawaiians should be 
allowed to hunt turtles again, only 27 percent think the honu should be removed from 
the endangered species list. Maybe this is they respect cultural rights, but want to 
make sure the honu does not go extinct. We also learned that most Molokai residents 
do not know a lot about turtle biology. Only a small percentage were able to correctly 
answer questions about how long turtles live and when the females first give birth. 

After completing this research I am still not sure how I feel about this issue. On 
one hand I think that Hawaiians should be able to hunt turtles for food, but on the other 
hand I hate to see turtles killed. They are aumakua to many Hawaiians and they seem 
almost like humans to me. We should respect thern. 
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Hale 'O Lono 

Written and presented by Laulani Puailihau 

Aloha, my name is Laulani Puailihau. I am here to talk to you about Hale 'O 
Lono: the history, the current issues, and the results of some of the data my group 
has collected. The reason I chose to investigate the issues at Hale 'O Lono is 
because I used to go down there a lot and I wanted to see how it is now. I heard 
about some of the controversies and wanted to collect some data about Hale 'O 
Lono myself to see how the community really feels. This way they can have their 
opinions heard too. 

The history of Hale 'O Lono goes back to ancient times. The southwest coast 
of Molokai is an area that was once the site of importanf traditions. A chant speaks 
of a woman, La'amaomao, who am'ves there from Kahiki and raised a family that 
came to worship her as a god who controls the winds. Paka'a, famous as an advisor 
to Hawaiian chiefs, was driven from court to live at Hale 'O Lono where he raised his 
son Kuakapa'a, who latter returned to court to gain revenge for his father. There is a 
story about Hale "O Lono written by Harriet Ne in the book. Tales of Molokai . The 
title of the story is Kanalukaha and Hale 'O Lono, Village of the Two Brothers. The 
two brothers once lived in Kona but moved to the island of Molokai at the place now 
called Hale "O Lono. They found a spring there and decided to make the place their 
home. The brothers offered crops to the god Lono so that their crops would grow. 
The brothers built a heiau for Lono and that is how this place came to be called the 
Hou^ of Lono. 

The harbor that is at Hale 'O Lono today was built in 1 959 to provide a storage 
area and shipping point on the west end of Molokai for sand and cinders. Honolulu 
Construction and Draying Company, Ltd built it. H.C.&D. built it at their own expense 
and finished it in about two years. H.C.&D. had a forty-year license to “dredge, 
construct and operate a harbor for the sole purpose of shipping sand, rock and 
cinders.” The license agreemerit included Molokai Ranch since it owned all the lands 
around the harbor. It required Molokai Ranch to dedicate land for a 50-foof wide 
public road to the harbor because it wanted public access to the harbor. In January 
1997 the license along with harbor management returned to the Department of Land 
and Natural Resources. At that time DLNR required the Ranch td “blade" a 100-foot 
wide public access road to the harbor. In 1998 Molokai Ranch Went to the legislature 
to get a resolution authorizing a private lease to the harbor. Currently there is public 
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access to Hale O Lono for vehicles. Hale O Lotk) is also famous for being the 
starting place of the Mololou to Oahu canoe races. 

Today there are many issues that face Hale 'O Lono including continued 
access, lack of fresh water, land use, sanitation facilHies, littering, fishing rights, 
camping rights, possible future housing projects, and the building of a new road. For 
example, should there be a fresh water line down to Hale 'O Lono? Should there be 
bathrooms, showers, and campsites for visitors? Community? Or both? Our health 
is very important and when people use the sand or bushes as a restroom all of us 
that go down to Hale O Lono risk getting Hepatitis B. There are different sides to 
each of these questions. Is there enough water on Molokai to pipe some to such a 
dry and distant place as Hale 'O Lono? Would increased tourism bring more stress 
to the fisheries on that part of Molokai? 

At a July 23, 1 998 meeting of the Environmental Subcommittee of the 
Empowerment Zone, Mr. Harold Edwards of Molokai Ranch, shared the Ranch's 
1 994, 30-50 year master plan. He said the Ranch expects to be the successful 
bidder for the Hale O Lono harbor lease. They need the harbor lease because they 
plan to develop a town there called "Lono Harbor yillage” that would have 
approximately 2,500 residents. He said they plan to hold informal community 
meetings about the plans. He said that if the Ranch gets the harbor lease they would 
expand the harbor and add improvements including a bathhouse, recreation center 
and boat slips. Fifty percent of the boat slips would be private and the rest would be 
for the general public to rent if they have a DLNR decal. The boat ramp would have 
open access. He also said they had done no studies to that time to find out what the 
impact would be on fisheries. He did say the Ranch realizes that the increased 
fishing use of Hale 'O Lono harbor will create potential community conflicts. 

In our data collection instrument we asked Molokai residents their opinion on 
this environmental issue. We found that 50% of Hawaiians and 58% of Non- 
Hawaiians think Molokai Ranch should not manage Hale 'O Lono. 44% of Hawaiians 
and Non-Hawaiians think the Ranch would restrict access if they were granted the 
lease on the harbor. We think this data may reflect the fact that people do not trust 
the Ranch. However, we did find that people favor improvements at Hale 'O Lono 
such as a public boat launch, campsites, pavilion and public boat slips. 

We are trying to set a good example for everyone by calmly investigating 
issues and listening to other peoples opinions. We hope this helps everyone 
including the next generation so that it is not only a better present, but also a better 
future and that would be good for all of us. Mahalo nui loalll 
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Airp rt Improv m nts 

Written and presented by Matthew Santiago 

Our group's issue involves airport improvements. In the beginning, my group 
and I thought that the Airport Division was going to physically extend the runway, but 
after going on a field trip to the airport we realized that this wasn't so. After talking with 
Mr. Chung the Airport Manger, we decided a more important issue would be “Wiat 
improvements would Molokai's community iike to see at Ho'oiehua Airport?" 

Ho'oiehua Airport is located on Molokai's central plateau with Kaunakakai 6 
miies to the southeast, Kualapu'u 3-1/2 miles to the east and Maunaloa 8 miles to the 
southwest. 

When It was built,we’re sure they were thinking of short term needs and not 60 
years into the future. Air travei and the need for airport improvements have increased 
since that time. Ho'oiehua Airport is not in compliance with many federal regulations, 
but it is grandfathered in because of when it was built. On Molokai, air travel is the 
only way to leave the island. 

An important part of the Airport plan was the public participation program virhich 
consisted of two parties, the first committee was public informational meetings and the 
second was a Technical Advisory Committee. There were six public informational 
meetings held during the development of the plan. The meetings were to inform 
parties in the community on the progress of the plan and to try to obtain the input of the 
community on the proposed airport improvements. 

The Airport division falls under the state system and is the oniy state division 
which is supposed to be self- supporting, but never has been on Molokai. Ho'oiehua 
Airport has always relied on Kahului or Honoiuiu Airport for funding support. Our 
data shows that 71% of the peopie we taiked to said that it is somewhat to very 
important that Hoolehua become a self-supporting airport. Maybe they didn't know 
that it was supposed to be self supporting and now that they know they feei an 
obligation to support it. 

By law, the airport must have a projected airport master plan,including a 5,10, 
and 20 year projection plan. The number of people and amount of cargo decides how 
much federal funding is available. The 5 year was short term and the runway was 
repaved and grooved to allow water run off. The 10 year plan is not to physically 
extend the runway, but to acquire the land between the the Loop Road and the 
northeast end of the runway to allow larger planes to land in Kona winds. This would 
be accomplished by leveling the hill to remove a landing obstruction. The white lines 
at that end of the runway can then be moved to allow the necessary 350 foot safety 
area. The 20 year plan is to modify the airport to bring it more in compliance with 
federal regulations. This would include a new terminal so the taxiway and runway 
will be farther apart. Right now planes cannot taxi and take off at the same time 
because the distance between the taxiway and runway is too small. This is only one of 
the proposed changes. We would encourage all of you to become involved and give 
your input so our airport will reflect our community. 

As we consider planning for our airport's future, we need to look at all the 
possibilities and potential. Sixty years from now we don’t want to look back at our 
choices with regret. 
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Kaunakakai Revitalization 

Written and presented by Crystal Yuen 

Aloha, my name is Crystal Yuen and I am a sixth grader at Kualapuu 
School. Today, I want to talk to you about Main Street in Kaunakakai and some 
ways we might be able to revitalize it. My earliest memories of Kaunakakai are 
njnning around my parents liquor store and helping my dad there. Even though I 
have good memories of my time in the store, I don’t really like town. I think this is 
because it is too hot and there is nothing to do there. That made me wonder if 
other people felt the same way and if there could be a way to change that. 

The history of Kaunakakai is very fascinating. The old name for 
Kaunakakai is Kaunakakahi, “resting on the beach.” It was the place for the 
canoes to come, for here there were plenty of fish. The Haualialia Is the wind of 
Kaunakakai. West of the approach to the Kaunakakai Wharf, is a platform that 
was part of Kamehameha Vs home, Malama. The beach front of this site was 
used by the ali'i ^or sun bathing. There was a spot of sand in front of Malama 
called Ka Lae 'O Ka Manu. It was called this because the plover used to settle 
here. At the county park was a canoe shed. In 1899, when George Paul Cooke 
first visited Molokai he wrote, “We landed from the shore boats on a small pier of 
kiawe piles leeward of the present mole. The mole, which is one half mile long, 
was constructed in 1099 by ASCO. Rock for its construction was obtained from 
a heiau (temple) which is the site of the upper house of the Hawaiian Homes 
Commission, above their well in loaded cars, running on tracks, carried the rock 
by gravity to the mole.” 

Mr. Imamura told us that at one time there was a railroad that came from 
the pier into the second lane by Bobo’s. There were also Chinese houses by 
Bobo’s and that’s where the Chinese used to stay. The oldest building in town is 
Chang-Tung Store and that is now known as Molokai Wines and Spirits. Chang- 
Tung Store was the first bank on Molokai. All the stores were located on the left 
side of the road until Misaki’s moved across the road. My grandfather told me 
that MFC was Molokai Market before and then relocated in Maunaloa and was 
called Y.K. Yuen Co. It is so funny because my parents run Maunaloa General 
Store today. 

Today, Kaunakakai has 15 main stores that provide food and other 
necessities for Molokai residents and visitors. Main Street Kaunakakai has 
several issues. Some of the issues ate aesthetic. What I mean by aesthetic is 
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having the buildings maintained with fresh, paint and providing adequate rubbish 
containers. We could also tie the environmental issue to the aesthetic issue by 
adding planters and trees to make It shadier and cooler. This might lower the 
need for air conditioning in some stores. We could install benches to encourage 
customers. We could also turn some vacant lots into mini parks. 

The economic success could possibly improve if the town was cooler, 
more attractive and inviting. If that were the case it would provide more 
business, customers, and that would create more jobs for Molokai residents. 

After studying maps and working on plans to achieve these goals, I would 
like to tell you some of our ideas. Our first idea was to make the sidewalks wider 
and add some benches and trees to both sides of the road. Another idea Is to 
make a pedestrian mall and close the main road from Kalama’s to Midnight Inn. 
Our most recent plan is to have a center parkway along the same area. The 
road would still be wide enough if we had parallel parking on one side. There 
would still be enough room for parades and other special events. 

My issue group and I made two field trips to Kaunakakai to get research. 
From the data we collected it shows us that 17 percent of Molokai residents 
would like the main street changed, 80% don’t have an opinion, and 2.5% don’t 
want it changed. We have gathered more data and it shows some people are 
willing to make changes. Thank you for your time. Mahalo 
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Every fifth and sixth grade student In Miss Uikonen’s and Ms. Newberry's 
class at Kualapu'u School learned the skills necessary to conduct an 
environmental issue investigation and then conducted an investigation of their 
own. They selected the issues that were of interest to them and worked in 
groups of two or three while their teachers guided them though the investigative 
process. All thirteen of the investigations conducted this year are included in 
this proceedings. Some are more complete than others, but each one involved 
students taking an in-depth look at an issue of importance to them and to 
Moloka’i. 
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Fishponds and Ecotourism 

Principal Investigators: Kesha Faiumu, Darren Bermudez, 
Rebecca Seguritan 

EVENT: Fishponds were constructed by Hawaiians about 1 ,000 years ago. 
PROBLEM: Fishponds need repair and maintenance. 

ISSUE: Should ecotourism be encouraged at fishponds? 

BACKGROUND: 

Fishponds were the most important food source for Hawaiian people. 
Commoners built smaller fishponds so they could harvest small fish from taro 
(o’lo’io). No other island culture produced as many types and number of 
fishponds as the early Hawaiians. By the end of the 18th century over 360 
fishponds were owned by high chiefs alone. The ownership of fishponds was 
one of the status symbols of ancient Hawaii. The mangrove, which destroys the 
fishponds quickly, spreads to the coastline where it thrives in brackish water. 

The ancient fishponds of Hawaii deserve to be saved so future generations have 
a chance to see and use them. The impressive structures of fishponds represent 
one of the most significant and successful aquaculture achievements in the 
world. Today only a handful of fishponds are in active use. For over ninety years 
there have been numerous efforts to preserve and restore the fishponds. 
Fishponds lie within the sensitive coastal zone and they’re only able to be 
restored through complex leasing and permit produces. A permitting process 
exists to prevent fishponds from being misused. Most people from the 
community on Molokai want to restore at least some of Molokai’s fishponds for 
traditional cultural reasons, substance use, and small business ventures. The 
permit requirements have increased the cost of the project and it caused 
additional delays and has unintentionally excluded the community from 
participation in this critical stage of planning process. Those who know histoncal 
accounts acknowledge that fishponds were being constructed during the 
fourteen, fifth teen, and part of the sixteenth century. The methodology attributed 
to building the large walled fishponds, whether built by man or by menehune 
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were similar. In the state alone there are 488 historic fishponds: on Oahu (178), 
Hawaii Big island (138), Molokai (74), K^ai (50), Maui (44), and Lanai (4). The 
fishpond's area is about 26 acres, but the invading of the mangroves have 
reduced it’s water area to about 1 8.5 acres. 

Most of the ancient fishponds have fallen into disuse, or have been 
converted to other uses in modem times for various reasons. A little more than 
1 ,000 pounds of mullet were produced in fishpond recent years, compared to a 
yield of 485,000 pound for one year at the turn of the century. The greatest yield 
of harvested food from fishponds is from grazing fishes such as mullet and 
milkfish that consume plants at the base of the pyramid. 

Every year Hawaii draws more than 6 million visitors from the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and many other countries, '^ese visitors of attractions 
the balmy climate, a wide offering of recreational opportunities, the varied 
cultures and famed hospitality of the states residents, and dcenic landscapes 
ranging from active volcanoes to verdant tropical flora and blue green seas 
washing onto sandy beaches. In the late t8th century small numbers of travelers 
visited the islands. Tourism is Hawali'd ecohomio lifeline. Rshponds on Molokai 
are one attraction these tourists can enjoy. 

Biblloaraohy 

• Catherine C. Summers, Molokai: A site survey . Honolulu, Hawaii, April 
1979. Page(s), 3, 13, 92, 137 

• Kualapu'u School sixth graders. The First Annual P.R.I.S.M. Symposium. 

” Molokai, Hawaii, April 3-5 1997, Page(s), Public access to Fishponds 

• ' Kualapu'u School fifth and sixth graders, The Second Annual P.R.I.S.M. 

Symposium. Molokai, Hawaii, April 24-25 1998, Page(s), Fishponds 
ReMoration 

• JOMph M. Farber, Ancient Hawaiian Fishponds . Honolulu, Hawaii, 1997, 
Pai|o'25: 

ISSUB ANALYSIS: 


Not available 
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VARIABLES: 


Knowledge/Perceived 

Knowledge 

Opinion 

Behavior 

Physical 

• Sight seeing 

• About other 

• Tourist 

• # of tourist 

• Scenic views 

players 

• Residents 

• # of fishponds 

• Parks 

• About players 

• Scientist 

• # of money 

• Water areas 

positions 

• Biologist 

• # of workers 

• Tourist Knowledge 

• About players 

• Concerned 

• # of fishponds 

of fishponds 

beliefs and values 

citizens 

destroyed 

• Knowledge of local 

• Seek money from 

• Owner 

• # of scientist 

culture 

other 

• Government 

• # of biologist 

• Knowledge of 

organizations 

• Families 

• # of concerned 

substance 

• Stories in the 

• County/State 

citizens 

• Knowledge of 

newspapers 

• Off island 

• # of tours 

values 

• Is this important 

residents 

• # of owners that 

• Knowledge of 

• About opinions 

• Community 

own fishponds 

variables 

• About substance 

• Volunteers 

• # of community 

• Knowledge about 

• About fishponds 


helpers 

residents 

• About Hawaiian 


• # of newspaper 

• Cost How will it 

culture 


articles 

affect 




• How will it look 





RESEARCH QUESTIONS: 

• To what extent, if any, does the behavior of mainland tourists affect the 
opinion of Molokai residents about fishponds being used for ecotourism? 

• To what extent, if any, are the opinions of Molokai residents about tourists 
going to fishponds affected by their ethnic group? 

• To what extent, it any, would the number of tourists that come to Molokai to 
see fishponds affect the opinion of residents of Molokai about ecotourism at 
fishponds? 

• To what extent, if any, does the knowledge of Molokai residents about 
fishponds affect the opinion of Molokai residents about ecotourism at 
fishponds? 
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DATA COLLECTtON INSTRUMENT: 

1 ) Are you Hawaiian or part Hawaiian? yes _ no 

2) Should visitors be able to take fishpond tours? 

yes no don't know 

it would depend on why they are going on the tour 

3) What kind of tourists would you like visiting fishponds? 

tourists who work to help repair fishponds 

tourists who come to learn history or culture of fishponds 

tourists who come to select fish for dinner 

tourists shouldn't visit fishponds 

other 

4) Do you think tourists should pay to visit fishponds? 

Yes No 

If you answered 'Ves" why do you think tourist should be charged? 

they have a lot of money 

If is their responsibility to help too 

it will help pay for the maintenance of fishponds 

it will help our economy 

it will make new jobs 

other 

If you answered “no” why do you think they shouldn’t pay? 

because they have paid for everything else 

fishponds should be free for everyone 

_ it would discriminate against tourists 

if they had to pay they might not come to Molokai 

they might be will to make a donation or promote fishponds to funders 

other 

5) If money was charged who should get it? 

fishpond owners 

Molokai residents 

native Hawaiians 

person offering tour 

other 
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6) Do you think having tourists at fishponds have a positive or negative impact on 
the environment? 

positive negative not sure 

If you answered positive why do you think fishponds have a 
positive impact on the fishpond environment? 

tourist learn to respect Hawaiian culture and the environment 

they can help with the rebuilding 

local people may be able to learn new things from tourists 

other 

If you answered negative why do you think tourists have a 
negative impact on the fishpond environment? 

they might overcrowd fishponds so locals can’t use them 

they might break down walls 

they might scare fish 

they might leave rubbish 

other 


7) How knowledgeable are you about fishponds? 

1 . . 1 i 


1 

Not at all A little Average 

Somewhat 

Veiy 


8) How many fishponds are there on Molokai? 

_0-20 
_ 21-40 
_ 41-60 
more than 60 

9) Who do you think built the fishponds? 

ancient Hawaiians 

current fishpond owners 

Menehune 

Europeans 

other 
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10) Approximately when were the fishponds built? 

100 years ago 

250 years ago 

500 years ago 

750 years ago 

over 750 years ago 

11) How many of Moloka’i’s fishponds are currently being used to raise or grow 
food? 

__0-10 
_ 11-20 
_21-30 
_ 31-40 
__ 41-50 
_ 51-60 
__ 60 or more 

12) Oo you think using fishponds as an ecotourism destinations will attract 

tourists? yes no don't know 

SAMPLE TECHNIQUES: 

Our sample size was 44 and we used a sample of convenience. 
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CONCLUSIONS: 

• 57.4% said visitors should be able to take fishpond tours. 

• 61 % of Hawaiians and 56% of Non Hawaiians say. that they would like tourists 
who come to learn the history and the culture of fishponds 

• 6% of Hawaiians and 10% of Non Hawaiians say they would like people help 
and come to repair fishponds 

• 5% of Hawaiians and 4% of Non Hawaiians say that they want tourist who 
come to select dinner to eat 

• 1 1% of Hawaiians and 15% of Non Hawaiians say that tourist shouldn’t visit 
fishponds at all 

• 37% of Hawaiians and Non Hawaiians say yes, tourists should pay to see 
fishponds 

• 63% of Hawaiians and Non Hawaiians say that tourist shouldn’t pay to see 
fishponds 

• 44% of Hawaiians don't have an opinion on whether fishponds have a positive 
or negative Impact on the environment. 

• 39% of Hawaiians believe tourism at fishponds has a positive impact. 

• 44% of Non Hawaiians believe tourism at fishponds would have a negative 
impact. 

• 67% of Hawaiians and 63% of Non Hawaiians said yes, fishponds will attract 
tourists 

• 5% of Hawaiians and 9% of Non Hawaiians said no fishponds will not attract 
tourist 
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INFERENCES: 

• Maybe 57% of the people taking the survey said visitors should be able to 
take fishpond fours because residents want visitors to learn about Hawaiian 
culture and environment. 

• Maybe they want visitors to learn about the history and culture so they will 
respect the fishponds. 

• Maybe respondents thought tourists shouldn’t have to pay because they 
already have to pay a lot to get here. 

• Maybe they don’t think tourists should pay to see fishponds because we are 
the Friendly Isle. 

• Maybe they don’t think tourists should pay to see fishponds because Molokai 
residents know hard it is to earn money. 

• 44% of Non Hawaiians may think tourists would leave rubbish and disturb fish 
and shouldn’t visit fishponds. 

• 39% of Hawaiians may have said the effect of tourists at fishponds is positive 
because they think the tourists can help restore the fishponds. 

• Molokai residents think fishponds will attract tourists because they are so 
unique. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

We think we need to do more research and get more background on the 
issue we are doing. We think that if tourists are allowed to go to fishponds and 
do what they do we still think that they should pay, but our data does not support 
this opinion. We think it’s hard to tell fishpond owners to let paying tourists see 
their fishpond. 

EVALUATION: 

Next time we will want to work together better so everything would be 
done by the due dates. We would like to learn more about this issue. We hoped 
that we learned a lot by working together and having all our work done. 
Accomplishing this is a good handful of a job. The issue that we did was very 
difficult and it was very challenging. If there is a fishpond group next year they 
should go on a field trip to fix fishponds all around Molokai and ask people to 
volunteer. Our data supports that because when we called people to collect data 
they said we need more working fishponds on Molokai for fish shelter so they can 
grow big and healthy for eating. 
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Hunting on Privat Lands 

Principal Investigators: Charles Makekau, Joey Kepa 
Other Group Members: Akoni Kaaiekahi 

EVENT: People need food to eat. 

PROBLEM: People are hunting on private lands without asking permission, 
ISSUE: Should hunting be allowed on private lands? 

BACKGROUND: 

Aloha, our issue is, “Should Hunting be Allowed on Private Lands?” 
Hunting has been a way of life for Hawaii's residents for many years. Most of the 
hunting areas are owned by private landowners. If you go hunting on private 
land you will need permission to hunt on their lands. Private land owners can 
give verbal permission and the landowners are liable if people sue. The 
difference on large lands like Moloka'i Ranch is they have partnership or 
managers or shareholders they have to answer to. Hawaiian Homes doesn't 
encourage hunting rights. They want landowners to be exempt from liability 
when traditional hunting rights are being practiced. 

Areas of disagreement; A lot of money was collected for hunting license to 
acquire land easements - $176,000 collected state wide last year. Have to take 
huntmg education courses before Hcense $10-18. Vlfhat are they doing with the 
money? Molokai is the prime hunting area. We have all the game and lots of 
them. Yama Kaholoaa is for granting hunting easements because these land 
lock areas become nurseries for game that can damage the watershed. It 
depends on how persistent you are to go on private lands. MHH Cattle 
Association leased all of the land above Red Hill separate from the community 
pasture. They don't make money off of the land. They need to be fair to all. 

They are also responsible and they can hunt first as a way of supplementing low 
wages. 

Bibliography 

Kaholoa'a, Yama. Personal interview. 

Tomich, P. Quentin. Mammals in Hawaii, Bishop Museum Press, 1986. 
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Player 

Position 

Belief 

Value 

Molokai 

Hunters 

Assoc. 

For 

We strongly believe a well- 
organized and well-funded hunting 
plan will solve our problem of 
watershed protection and soil 
erosion. 

Environmental 

Greg Helm 


Has the Ranch conducted 
archeological surveys of their 
lands 

Cultural 

Molokai 

Ranch 


Deer are nuisances and they 
cause erosion. 

Ecological 

Walter Ritte 

For 

The law has established that 
Hawaiians have the right to go in 
the Ranch's back yard because 
these are traditional Hawaiian 

uses. 

Cultural 


Knowledge and 

perceived 

knowledae 


• Where people 
live 

• Who owns 
land 

• Asking 
permission 

• Where game is 

• Laws 

• Ranch 

• Animal 
behavior 

• Hawaiian 
lights 

• Who to ask 


Opinion 


Laws 

Ranch 

Hawaiian 

Rights 

Land owners 


Hunter 
Land owner 
Police 
Ranch 
empioyee 


Physical 


Acres of land 
Where people 
live 

Where they 

hunt 

Animal 

behavior 

Number of 

deer 

Amount of 
game 
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RESEARCH QUESTIONS; 

• To what extent, if any, does the behavior of Molokai hunters affect whether 
large landowners allow hunting on their iand? 

• To what extent, if any, do Molokai hunters know the law about hunting on 
private lands? 

PATAj SQL L ECTION IN ST H U ME NT; 

1 . Are you a hunter? yes no 

Do you hunt on private lands? yes no 

2. How much do you know about hunting on private lands? 

none a little average above average a great deal 

3. Do hunters need permission to hunt on private land? 

yes no not sure 

4. Why do you need permission? 

it is the law to be polite other 

5. Have you read the law about hunting on private lands? 

yes __ no not sure 

6. Have you read the laws about Native Hawaiian gathering rights? 

yes no not sure 

7. True or False. 

Hawaiians can hunt anywhere they want. 

Native Hawaiian hunting rights have been upheld by courts in Hawaii. 

Native Hawaiians have the right to hunt on private land in the ahupuaa 

where they live. 

S. If a hunter is on private land and gets hurt, who is responsible? 

land owner hunter state county other 

9. Are you ... Hawaiian Part Hawaiian other 
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10. Should Native Hawaiians have special hunting rights? 

yes no not sure 

11. Please choose one answer to the following question. Do you think property 
owners should have to give hunters access to their land? 

No, it should bo respected as private property. 

Yes, ali hunters should have access to all property. 

Only Native Hawaiians should have access to private property for 

hunting. 

Only large property owners should have to grant access to hunters. 

Other 

SAMPLE TECHNIQUES: 

Our sample size was 25 and we used a systematic sample. 


GRAPHS; 
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Answers for true and false questions. 

A - Hawaiians can hunt anywhere they want. FALSE 

B - Native Hawaiian hunting rights have been upheld by the courts in Hawaii. 

TRUE 

C - Native Hawaiians have the right to hunt on private land in the ahupuaa where 
they live. TRUE with permission. 



The landowner is responsible is the correct answer. 
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A - No, tt should be respected as private property. 

B - Yes, all hunters should have access to all property. 

C - Only rrative Hawalians should have access to private property for hunting. 
E - Only large property owner should have to grant access to hunters. 
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CONCLUSIONS: 

• There are more hunters on Molokai then non-hunters by 60% to 40%. 

• More people said that they do not hunt on private lands by 76% and 24%. 

• 56% of Molokai residents responding to our survey said they knew little or 
nothing about hunting on private lands. 

• 24% said they know above average or a great deal about hunting on private 
lands. 

• 100% of the people we surveyed said they knew they needed permission 
to hunt on private land. 

• 88% said it is the law that you need pemiission to hunt on private lands. 

• 8% said you need permission because it is poiite. 

• 68% said they haven’t read the law. 

• 36% have read they law. 

« 68% said they haven't read the law about gathering rights. 

• 36% have read they law about gathering rights. 

• 80% think Hawaiians have the right to hunt on private lands in the ahupuaa 
where they live. 

• 60% think Hawaiians cannot hunt whereever they want. 

• 48% tNnk the courts have not upheld traditional hunting rights. 

• 68% think the hunter is responsible for injuries on their land. 

• 32% think the landowner is responsible for injuries on their iand. 

• 58% think Native Hawaiians should have special hunting rights. 

• 21% think Native Hawaiians should not have special hunting rights. 

• 83% think peopie should respect private property. 

• 10% think only large landowners should have to give access to hunters. 

INFERENCES: 

• Maybe more people don’t hunt because they don’t have licenses. 

• Hunters don't want to hunt on private land because they don’t want to get 
fined. 

• Maybe people don’t want to brag about what they know, because our survey 
also says 88% do know why they need permission to hunt on private lands. 

• Maybe people read or know the laws about hunting. 

• Maybe they learn a lot in hunter education classes. 

• Maybe they don’t know where to find a copy of the laws. 
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• Maybe most people know they can't hunt anywhere they want because they 
know someone who got in trouble for hunting on private lands. 

• Most people don't know the courts have upheld some traditional tights 
because they don't read newspapers. 

• Maybe people don't know the laws about personal liability. 

• Maybe the 32% that know that landowners are responsible for people that get 
hurt on their lands own private lands and worry about hunters getting hurt on 
their lands and suing them. 

• People may think they need the special rights for providing food for families. 

• People may think that because this is the traditional home of Hawaiians they 
should have extra rights. 

• Maybe the 10% that think large landowners should give access believe the 
game on their land is just going to waste or the wild dogs are killing the game. 

B E CQM MgNPATIQ NS: 

• People need to respect private landowner rights. 

• People need to get permission before they hunt on private land. 

• If someone is hurt while hunting on private land they should be responsible 
not the landowner. 

• All hunters should have a license to hunt. 

EVALUATION: 

When we first started our issue we were going slow. We hardly did any 
work. The members in our group had a hard time working together. Some 
members in our group played around. 

We could make it better by having communication with each other and 
making assigned tasks. We should have collected more data to make our issue 
stronger. 

We would like to add more questions to our DCI. We think that would 
have made our research stronger. 
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Special Manag m nt Area 

Principal Investigat rs: Amber Apostol, Jessica Wooldridge 

EVENT: Maui County has not acted on Molokai's Community Plan request to 
have all of Molokai designated a Special Management Area. 

PROBLEM: Molokai’s shoreline needs protection. 

ISSUE: Should the entire island of Molokai be designated a Special 
Management Area? 

BACKGROUND: 

Land is and can be used in many different ways such as: for living space, 
for growing food, for travel, for recreation, and as a natural environment for other 
living things. Deciding how the land will be used is complex. Solutions that are 
found are often tradeoffs, exchanges of compromised lifestyles or human values 
for the portion of available land. 

It only took 15 years from 1960 to 1975 for the earth’s population to 
increase from three billion to four billion humans! The growing number of people 
increases the need for more food and shelter. However, even though there is a 
growing number of people, the size and amount of the land stays the same. 

Each person needs his or her own space to live in. So there is a 
maximum amount of people that can live in one area. Something a little more 
important than living space is if there are too many people crowding into the land, 
how will there be enough land for growing food? That is virhy vre need to think if 
we are using our land wisely. 

Humans can build on almost any part of land they want. We can choose if 
we want farms, open space, houses, shopping malls, or hotels. But with the 
power of doing all of these things comes the responsibility to make sure we use 
the land fairly and wisely. We humans have the power to build or destroy 
ecosystems. We have created new communities that come with new 
environments, such as cities. The actions that we take don’t only affect us; they 
also affect many other living things now and in the future. 
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Different people see the land as sonnething different. Some people might 
want to build houses, hotels^'buildin^s and airports. While other people might 
want to use the land for conservation or agriculture. To many people land is 
something that they can buy and build on. Or there are people that see 
themselves as caretakers of the land. They try to satisfy their needs without too 
much building or harming the environment. 

In Hawaii there is only a small percentage of land that is rural and urban. 
Rural is for small farms and places where houses are not close together. Urban 
is where a lot of people live and where there are a lot of houses and buildings. 
Sometimes you have to submit an EIS, also know as an environmental impact 
statement, if you want your zoning to be changed. 

When the planning commission for Molokai was approved by Maui County 
voters way back in 1988, many people hoped that Molokai would be able to 
make its own land use decisions. This still has not happened. Some people 
think Molokai is not ready to make its own land use decisions; others think the 
time is right. Other ways for Molokai to be able to have more control over how its 
land is used might be to have the whole island designated a SMA or a separate 
county. 

An island wide SMA was one of the proposed goals of the Empowennent 
Zone Committee. They wanted to collect data to find if there would be 
community support. 

Most of the land on Molokai is owned by the state, or by Hawaiian Homes. 
The Ranch also owns large parts of Molokai. The other parts of the island are 
either privately held or nbn-ceded land. Our island is filled with coastal wet forest 
and woodland. 

Molokai has been more cautious about development than any other 
Hawaiian Island except Niihau. In the book Land and Power In Hawaii . George 
Cooper and Gavin Daws wrote, ‘...likewise Maui lacked the social cohesion and 
environmental conservation the tiny population of Molokai, the large Hawaiian 
segment of it in particular. Big projects proposed on Molokai in the mid 1970’s 
and later would not have evicted anyone. But still, the Hawaiian communities 
espedally resented the irttrusions of corKtominiums and other developments into 
places they had always regarded as their own. Some of the sharpest anti 
developmant objections anywhere in Hawaii were voiced on Molokai in the late 
1970's and early 1980's. 
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Islands in Hawaii have places that have no buildings or houses. Those 
extra parts of land should be used for planting food for the people of Hawaii or as 
habitat for native species. Or the land could be used for farming. But what we 
shouldn’t use It for is more houses, shopping malls, and buildings. We have the 
land, but only so much of it. Use the land wisely before there is no land left. 


ISSUE ANALYSIS: 


Player 


Position 


Belief 


Value 


Department 
of Hawaiian 
Home Lands 


Land use commission decides 
boundaries for different land uses 


Legal 


Resident 


Against 


Having an island wide SMA will 

not give more local control. 

The state and county are doing a 

good job with land use decisions. 


Political 

Political 


Resident 


For 


Molokai residents are ready for 
the responsibility to make our own 
land use decisions. 

An island wide SMA will keep out 
undesirable development. 


Ethicalfmoral 


Economic 

Environmental 


Knowledge and 

perceived 

knowledge 

Opinion 

Behavior 

Physical 

• 4 islands make 

• 

How land is 

• Citizens 

• Islands that 

their own land 


used 

• Tourists 

make own 

use decisions 

• 

Local land use 

• Home owners 

decisions 

• 2 islands do 


decisions 

• Large land 

• Registered 

not make their 

• 

County 

owners 

voters 

own decisions 


government 

• Developer 

• Residents on 

• Ways land is 

• 

State 

• Ranch 

each island 

designated 


government 

• Hunters 

• Acres in each 

• Each county 

m 

Home rule 


of the 4 land 

makes own 

• 

Tourists 


use 

land use laws. 

• 

Developers 


designations 
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• Impact on 

• Molokai Ranch 



development 

« Builders 



* Land laws 

• Hunters 




RESEARCH QUESTIONS: 

• To what extent, if any, does the knowledge of Moloka’i residents about land 
use effect their opinion about whether the entire Island should be designated 
a Special Metnagement Area? 

• To what extent, if any, does a Molokai's residents job affect his/her opinion 
about Moloka'i being a designated Special Management Area? 

DATA COLLECTION INSTRUMENT: 

Gender Male Female 

Where do you live? 

What age category do you fit? 

under 20 _ 20-35 36-50 _ 51-65 _ over 65 

1 . Do you think the opinions of Molokai residents affect decisions made by the 
Land Use Commission? 

Strongly agree Agree Neutral Disagree Strongly disagree 

2. Are you knowledgeable about how land use decisions are made? 

not at all somewhat very 

3. Which of the following are true about current land use decision making for 
Molokai? 

Decisions are made by the county 

Decisions are made by Molokai residents 

Decisions are made by the state 

Decisions are made by the Land Use Commission 

Not sure 

4. Do you know what a Special Management Area is? 

yes no not sure 
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5. Which of the following best describes what a Special Management Area 
does? 

Promises to keep litter off beaches Make sure businesses are successful 

Protects endangered species Protects the county's coastal environment 

and resources Makes decisions on all requests for developments 

6. In your opinion, what effect would being designated an island wide Special 
Management Area have on Molokai? 

positive negative no effect ' don't know 

6a. If you answered positive, please tell why. 

SMA will give more local control Molokai residents are ready for the 

responsibilities It wilt help keep out undesirable development 

other 

6b. If you answered negative, tell why. 

SMA will not give more local control Molokai residents are not ready for 

the responsibilities The state and county are doing a good job with land use 

decisions other 


SAMPkE TECHNIQUES; 

We used a systematic sample technique and our sample size was 96. 

GRAPHS: 


Do the opiniont of Molokai reeklents affect land use decisions? 



8A Aoree Neutral Disagree SD 
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A = Decisions are made by the county. 

B = Decisions are made by Moiokai residents. 

C = Decisions are made by the state. 

D = Decisions are made by the Land Use Commission. 
E = Not sure. 
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Why do you think SMS designation would be positive? 


P 

e 

r 

c 

e 

n 

t 



Male 



■ a 

■ b 

□ c 

® D 


A - SMA will give more local control. 

B - Molokai residents are ready for the responsibility. 

C - it will help Molokai keep out undesirable development. 
D - Other 



A - SMA will not give more local control. 

B - Molokai residents are not ready for the responsibilities. 

C - The State and Maui are doing a good job with land use decisions. 


D - Other 
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CONCLUSIONS; 

• 37% of females agree or strongly agree that the opinions of Molokai residents 
affect land use decisions. 

• 39% of males agree or strongly agree that the opinions of Molokai residents 
affect land use decisions. 

• 17% of people checked that they are very sure they know how land use 
decisions are made. 

• 1 % say land use decisions are made by Molokai residents. 

• 19% of females say decisions are made by the Land Use Commission. 

• 2% males say decisions are made by Land Use Commission . 

• 37% or the total men and woman knew what a Special Management Area is. 

• 62% knew the right answer for what a Special Management Area does. 

• 27% males and females combined thought there would bo a positive affect if 
the whole island of Moloka'i would be designated a Special Management 
Area. 

• 56% of females and 72% of males who thought an island wide SMA would be 
positive felt it would keep out undesirable development. 

• 66% of males that thought an island wide SMA would bo negative felt it would 
not give more local control. 

• 63% of females that thought an island wide SMA would bo negative feel the 
State and Maui County are doing a good job with land use decisions. 

INFERENCES: 

• Maybe we got the results that we did for question number one because 
maybe the residents of Molokai want to have a say about land use decisions. 

• Maybe the reason why only 1 7% of people knew what a Special Management 
Area is, is maybe because they care about the environment and they took the 
time to learn. 

• Maybe the reason why there were a lot of people saying they are not sure 
who makes land use decisions is because maybe they didn’t want to say the 
wrong answer and be embarrassed. 

• Maybe the reason why not even half of Molokai's population knows what a 
Special Management Area is because they do not take the time to learn. 

• Maybe people are interested in land use, but don't know where to go to get 
the information. 

• Maybe land use is difficult to understand and people give up trying. 
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• People don't want Molokai to end up looking iike Honoluiu. 

• Molokai residents want to have a voice that counts in what happens on their 
island. 

• Maybe the men who felt a Molokai SMA would not give more local control 
have had a negative experience with the government and don’t believe it 
makes a difference because of that. 

RECOMMENDATIONS; 

We think that we should tell the community what a SMA is because people 
should know that a Special Management Area protects the county’s coastal 
environment and resources. Another reason why we think people should know 
what a SMA is is because they should know whether or not the property they are 
building on Is affecting ou.r surrounding ocean. 

EVAL UA TION: 

Amber and Jessica had a hard time working together. Next time we will 
try to make better conclusions and inferences. We will try next time to use our 
time wisely and work harder to get things done. If we do this project again, we 
will try harder to work together as a group to get things done. For our D.C.I.s we 
didn’t ask a question that we should have asked. We should have asked 
whether the residents of Moloka’i wanted the whole island to a Special 
Management Area. One of the group members forgot to ask a question when 
she was collecting our data. So next time we will try to do less questions or fit 
them all on the same page so we won’t need to remember to flip the page over. 

ACTION PLAN: 

We will try to write a newspaper article telling the community that a 
Special Management Area protects the counties coastal environment and 
resources. We will also try to make signs so that riding passengers will know 
what a SMA is. 
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TRADITIONAL RIGHTS AND THE 
GREEN SEA TURTLE 

Principal Investigators: Izasnelle Rapanot, Roselani Low 

Other Group Members: James Uahmui 

EVJNTi Hawaiian green sea turtle put on endangered species list. 
PROBLEM: Some Hawaiians want to start hunting turtles again. 

ISSUE; Should Hawaiians be allowed to hunt turtles? 

BACKGROUND: 

Turtles have been swimming the oceans for over two hundred million 
years. In Chinese mythology, the sea turtle represents wisdom. The green sea 
turtle, called honu Hawaii, is a unique yet endangered species. 

The honu can grow up to 2 to 4 feet and it can weigh as much as 1 00 to 
400 pounds by the time it reaches the age of maturity at the average age of 25. 

It has a heart-shaped gray-brown carapace, which protects them from their 
enemy. Only the body tat of the honu is green. Adult green sea turtles migrate 
every two to five years across hundreds of miles of open ocean to breed at 
French Frigate Shoals in the northwestern Hawaiian islands. The population has 
clearly increased although it is still threatened by an often-fatal disease that 
forms fibrous growths on the eyes, neck, flippers, and mouth. The fibropapilloma 
disease is the prime issue now 

The nesting season for Hawaii's sea turtles falls mostly in the summer 
months. The average nest contains about 100 eggs. Sea turtles usually hatch 
from their eggs 65 to 70 days after they're laid. Usually only about 60 to 80 
percent of these hatch. Then in the dark of night is rwhen it's most cool and that's 
when the youngsters burst from the hole in a group and scurry to the ocean. It 
could mean life or death when the hatchlings scatter about and make their dash 
to the ocean. When the sea turtle eats the debris it can choke and die. The 
turtle eats limu, and algae off the reef. The turtle also feeds on jellyfish and can 
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sometimes mistake six pack soda ring for jeliyfish and when the turtie eats the 
soda ring it can choke and die. 

Bibliography: 

Jan Ten Bruggencate, Honolulu Advertiser science writer, “Scientists Closing in 
on Turtle Tumor Virus.” 

“Endangered Turtles Bouncing Back in Hawaii,” Maui News . January 5, 1998. 
Internet 

Sophia Schweitzer. “The Struggle of the Ancients” Turtle Trax. August 1997. 
Susan Scott. “Working Hard tor Turtles” and ‘Dedicated Biologist Dig Hard for 
Turtles Informatiorr. 

Book 

Baiaz, George. "Sea Turtles” Atlas of Hawaii . University of Hawaii Press. Pg. 
115. 




Player Position Belief Statement Value 

George Against • “No one in good conscience could • Ethical/ moral 

Baiaz or should recommend taking 

diseased turtles for human 
consumption." 

• "The fibropapilloma is a contagious • Health 

disease.” 

• ‘In the wild turtles are very easy to • Environmental 

catch.” 

Buddy For • "I like turtle... umm chicken of the • Aesthetic 

Keala sea.” 

• “But there is another traditional • Cultural 

value in the turtle oil as medicine, 

making of implements-hook." 

• “The biggest pressure on turtles • Economic 

wore coming from the commercial 
fisherman that we are making a 
good proRt catching them and 

selling meat." 
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VARIABLES: 


Knowledge and 
perceived knwtdg 


Behavior 

Physical 

• Green sea 

• Killing turtles 

• Turtle hunters 

« # of turtles 

turtle 

• Turtle hunters 

• Ocean 

• # of people 

endangered 

• How long does 

scientist 

hunt turtles 

• Turtles can be 

the turtles last 

• Researchers 

• #of Hawaiian 

killed or injured 

on the lortg line 

• Turtles 

• Hunting turtles 

by the long line 

• How many 

predators are 

• # of hunters 

• Native rights 

turtles get 

sharks and 

that use long 

• # of turtles 

killed by long 

man 

lines 

• Where turtles 

line 

• Turtle hunters 

• # of turtles 

came from 

• How many 

don't need to 

bom a year 

• How turtles are 

fishes get 

hunt 

• How many 

killed by 

caught on the 

• Which turtle 

turtles are left 

hunters 

long line 

hunters hunt 

in the ocean 

• Green sea 

• Tuttles goes to 

for $ 

injured 

turtles are 

waste 

• Other players 

• # of turtles left 

endangered 

• Native rights 

* Citizens 

• # of turtles 

• How do they 

• Turtles 

• Turtle 

killed 

know were to 

• Endangered 

researchers 

• How much 

lay the long 

list (Turtles) 

• National 

turtles eat 

line 

• Hawaiian 

Marine fishers 

• Where do the 

• How can the 

tradition 

service 

turtles get their 

turtle be taken 

• Subsistence 

• Shark and 

food from 

off the 

Culture 

mans are 

• What do turtles 

endangered 


predators to 

eat 

list 


turtles 

• Where do they 




have fun 


RESEARCH QUESTIONS; 

• To what extent, if any. does ethnicity affect the opinion of Moiokai residents 
on whether the Honu shouid be hunted? 

• To what extent, if any. is the residents opinion about subsistence hunting 
affected by their knowledge of the increase on the turtle population since 
1970? 
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DATA COLLECTION INSTRUMENT: 

Are you Hawaiian or part Hawaiian? Yes No 

1. Do you think the Hawaiian green sea turtle should be taken off the 
endangered species list? 

Yes No Don’t know 

2. How much do you think you know about the Hawaiian green sea turtle? 


Nothing at all Average Amount A Great Deal 


3. True or False. The turtle population has Increased since the 1970’s? 

True False don’t know 

4. How many years does the average turtle live? 5 years or less 6-10 

11-20 21-30 31-40 other don’t know 

5. How old are female turtles when they first give birth? 

10 years or less 11-20 21-30 don’t know other 

6. If there was scientific evidence that proved the green sea turtle population 

was increasing, would that affect your opinion about whether they should be 
hunted for food? Yes No Not sure 

7. If yes, how would it affect your opinion? 

Yes, native Hawaiians should be allowed to hunt turtles 

Yes, all Hawaii residents should be allowed to hunt turtles 

Yes, residents and non-residents should be allowed to hunt turtles 

No, the turtle should still be protected 

8. Some Hawaiians want to start hunting turtles again. Do you think Hawaiians 
should be allowed to hunt turtles again legally no matter how many turtles there 
are? 

No Yes Don’t know 


If you answered "yos". you fltoy should bo hunted? 
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It is a traditional practice There are plenty of turtles now . 

To make money For food 

For their shells For their oil 

other 

If you answered "no”, why do you think they shouldn't be hunted? 

No animal should be hunted 

Numbers of turtles will decrease 

Numbers of turtles haven't Increased enough or at all 

Don’t believe in special rights fbr Hawaiians or any group 

I need to have more informatioh before deciding 

other 


11 . Do you practice subsistence hunting or gathering? 

Yes No 

12. If yes’, what percent of the food on your table comes from hunting or 
gathering? 

Less than 10% 11-25% 26-50% 51-75% 76-100% 

13. Do you think subsistence hunting and gathering play an important role in 
Molokai's economy? 

Yes No Not Sure 


SAMPLE TECHNIQUES: 

We used a systematic sample artd our sample size was 75. 
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GRAPHS: 
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|il^y«6\What^ioreentofthofoodon^^oiKt^locome^rofTWiuntin^^r^aU>orin9?J| 

1 


I Non-Hawaiian 



Leas than 10% 11-25% 26-50% 51-75% 76-100% 


CQMCUUSLPMS; 

• 56% of Hawaiians and 59% of non-Hawaiians said the turtle shouldn’t be 
taken off the endangered species list. 

• 35% of Hawaiians and 18% of non-Hawalians said the turtle should be taken 
off the list. 

• 35% of Hawaiian and 42% of non-Hawaiians thought they knew an average 
amount about green sea turtles. 

• 49% of Hawaiians and 55% of non-Hawalians said Irue' the population had 
increased and according to the data the population has increased. 
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• 67% of Hawaiians and 58% of non-Hawaiians think that Hawalians should be 
allowed to hunt turtles again legally no matter how many turtles there are. 

• 1 00% of Hawaiians said that turtle hunting should be allowed if scientific 
evidence showed the population had increased. 46% thought only Hawaiians 
should be allowed to hunt, 38% thought all Hawaii residents should be 
allowed to hunt and 15% thought both residents and non residents should be 
allowed to hunt. 

• 45% of Hawaiians said that if there were scientific evidence the turtle 
population was increasing it would not affect their opinion on whether it 
should be hunted for food. 

• For 30% of Hawaiians 51% or more of their food comes from subsistence. 

• For 28% of non-Hawaiians 28% or more of their food comes from 
subsistence. 

IMF-EagMCfS; 

• Maybe the reason most people think the turtle should not be removed from 
the endangered species list is because they are afraid the number of turtles 
would decrease. 

• Maybe most people knew the turtle population has increeised is because they 

have seen a lot more turtles or have read about the population increase in the 
paper. ' 

• Maybe the reason more people think Hawaiians should be allowed to hunt 
turtles is that they respect Hawaiians traditional cultural values. 

• People want to be sure there is scientific evidence of turtle recovery before 
they allow hunting again because they don't want the turtle to go extinct. 

• Molokai needs subsistence hunting and gathering to help with expenses and 
help with costs of buying food. 

• Many residents do not have enough money to buy all the food their family 
needs. 

RE.C QMM E N P AT IONS; 

We need to teach people that turtles are an important species, but that 

they can be used for food if there is a large and healthy population. If people do 

hunt turtles, they should only take what they need. 
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Our group recommends that if turtle hunting is allowed again, there should 
be limits. Even thought most people want to hunt again we must ieave enough 
so that there are turtles left. 

EVALUATION: 

When our group first started issues we had a little hard time only because 
we didn't know how each of us worked. We didn't know each other well enough 
to be in a group so we had to adapt to each other. As soon as we adapted we 
were up and working. Event, Problem, Issue and Research Questions were 
problems for us, but writing the data coilection instrument wasn't that hard. If we 
collected more data our research and graphs would have been stronger. 

On our DCI we would not have changed any of our questions or take any 
of them out because all of them were important. 

We are really grateful to the people who helped us, especially Buddy 
Keala and George Balaz. They gave us excellent information. 


ACTION PLAN: 


Action 

Person Responsible 

Date Due 

• Inform people that turtles 
are diseased 

ALL 

JUNE 30, 1999 

• Tell people the truth about 
turtle biology on our D.C.I. 

ALL 

JUNE 30, 1999 

• Tell the community how 
many people got the turtle 
biology right who said they 
knew 

ALL 

JUNE 30, 1999 

• In addition one of our group 
members would like to 

continue on turtle issues 

JAMMEL 
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Management of Hale 'O Lono 

Principal Investigators: Laulani Puailihau, Shalei Borden 

EVENT: The State of Hawaii and Molokai Ranch say that Hale O Lono isn’t 
being well maintained? 

PROBLEM: Who should manage Hale O Lono? 

ISSUE: Should Hale O Lono be leased to Molokai Ranch? 

BACKGROUND: 

See panel presentation on Hale ‘O Lono. 

Bibliography. 

Interviews 

Helm, Kekama. Molokai Resident, telephone interview by Shalei Borden and 
Laulani Puailihau, 12/5/98. 

Dudoit, Vandale. Molokai Resident, in person interview by Shalei Borden and 
Laulani Puailihau, 3/18/99. 

Books/Maaazines 

Summers, Catherine. Molokai. A Site Survey . Bishop Museum, Honolulu, 1997. 
Cooke, George Paul. Moolelo O Molokai. Honolulu Star Bulletin. 1949. 

Ne, Harriet. Tales of Molokai . The Institute for Polynesian Studies. Laie, Hawaii, 
1992. 


ISSUE ANALYSIS: 


Player 

Position 

Belief 

Value 

Wilma 

Grambusch 

Against 

If Molokai Ranch has the lease on 
Hale O Lono they would probably 
make it private. 

Social 

Mike Shizuma 

Against 

There should be public access if 
Molokai Ranch manages the 
harbor. 

Social 

Charlotte 

Seales 

Against 

The state ovms Hale 'O Lono and 

should manage it. 

Political 
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Vandale 

Against 

The Ranch made the road. 

Economic 

Dudoit 


The Ranch is the only one that 

Economic 



can afford to take care of the 




harbor. 



VARIABLES; 


Knowledge and 

perceived 

knowledge 

Opinion 

Behavior 

Physical 

• Why people go 
to the harbor 

• Capacity of the 
harbor 

• Fisheries 

• Development 

• Tourism 

• Access 

• Residents 

• Ranch 

• Subsistence 

• Ethnic group 

• Fisherman 

• Camper 

• Resident 

• Business 

owner 

• Ranch 
employee 

• Size of road to 

harbor 

• Condition of 
pier 

• Litter at harbor 

• Condition of 

harbor 

• Sediments in 

harbor 


RESEARCH QUESTIONS; 

• To what extent, if any, wilt Molokai residents opinion of the Ranch managing 
Hale 'O Lono Harbor be affected by their knowiedge of how that would affect 
public access? 

• To what extent, if any, will the residents of Molokai accept Molokai Ranches 
future plans for Hale O Lono? 

• To what extent, if any, does the ethnicity of Molokai residents affect their 
support for the redevelopment of Hale 'O Lono by Molokai Ranch? 

DATA COLLECTION INSTRUMENT: 

These first questions are optional. 

What IS your phone prefix? 553 552 567 558 

What is the last schooling you completed? 

High School Middle School Elementary College 

Other 
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What ethnicity are you? 

Caucasian Japanese Chinese Filipino 

Hawaiian Part Hawaiian Other 

1 . Do you believe that Hale O Lono Harbor should be managed by Molokai 

Ranch? Yes No Not Sure 

If you chose yes, then why? 

They have the money to take care of it, 

It will bring tourists. 

It needs someone to take care of it. 

Other 


2. How much do you know about Hale O Lono? 

X X X X X 

Nothing A littio Average Some A lot 


3. Who owns Hale 'O Lono Harbor? 

Molokai Ranch Hawaiians 

State County 


Hawaiian Homes 

Other 


4. Who owns the road to Hale 'O Lono? 

Molokai Ranch Hawaiians Hawaiian Homes 

State County Other 

5. Do you think there should be a new road to Hale 'O Lono if Molokai Ranch 

manages Hale "O Lono? Yes No Not Sure 


6. If a new road were built, who should pay for it? 

Molokai Ranch Slate County Other 


7. Who should pay for the maintenance of the road if Molokai Ranch manages 
Hale O Lono? 

Molokai Ranch State County Other 
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8. Do you think access to Hale O Lono will be restricted if Molokai becomes the 

manager? Yes No Not Sure 

9. What changes would you support at Hale O Lono? 

Public boat launch 

Private boat slips 

Public boat slips 

Pavilion with picnic tables, restrooms, showers 

Campsites 

Potable (drinking) water 

Electricity 

Enlarge the jetty so the harbor is more protected 

Other 

10. If Molokai Ranch manages Hale O Lono and improvements are made, who 
should pay for them? 

Molokai Ranch State County Other 

11. If improvements are made at Hale O Lono should they be opened to the 

public or private? Whoever makes the improvements should decide 

Public Private Not Sure 

SAMPLE TECHNIQUES; 

Systematic sample with sample size of 53. 

GR APHS: 

I ^ you belle V Hale O Lono •hould be managed by Molokai Ranch? 
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I If Improvements are made at Hale O Long should they be public or private? 



CONCLUSIONS: 

• 50% of Hawaiians and 58% of non-Hawaiians think Molokai Ranch should not 
manage Hale O Lono Harbor. 

• 15% of Hawaiians and 21% of non-Hawaiians think the Ranch should 
manage the harbor. 

• 39% of Hawaiians said the state owns the harbor. 

• 45% of non-Hawaiians said the Ranch owns the harbor. 

• 24% of Hawaiians and 25% of non-Hawaiians said the harbor is owned by 
Hawaiians. 

• 44% of Hawaiians and 44% of non-Hawaiians think the Ranch would restrict 
access. 

• 31% of Hawaiians and 28% of non-Hawaiians said the Ranch would not 
restrict access. 

• 16% of Hawaiians and 13% of non-Hawaiians said they would support a 
public boat launch. 

• 14% of Hawaiians wanted campsites. 

• 14% of non-Hawaiians support a pavilion or public boat slips. 

• 84% of Hawaiians and 61% of non-Hawaiians said Hale O Lono 
improvements should be opened to the public. 

• 9% of Hawaiians and 22% of non-Hawaiians think Hale O Lono 
improvements should be private. 
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INFERENCES: 

• The reason so many people do not want the Ranch to manage the harbor 
maybe because they don't believe the Ranch keeps its word and they do not 
trust the Ranch. 

• Maybe Hawaiians know that the harbor is owned by the state because they 
spend more time there. 

• Maybe 45% of non-Hawaiians think the Ranch owns the harbor because the 
Ranch maintains the road and own the lands around the harbor. 

• Maybe so many people think Hawaiians own the harbor is because 
everything used to belong to the Hawaiians. 

• We think the data may reflect the fact that people think the Ranch is only 
interested In making money and would charge admissions or fees. 

• Maybe the people who say the Ranch would not stop access work for the 
Ranch or have family who work for the Ranch. 

• Hawaiians may want a public launch so they can catch fish for family food. 

• Maybe non-Hawaiians want a pavilion and public boat slips so it will be a 
safer and easier beach to use. 

• Maybe most people want Hale O Lono opened to the public because 
Hawaiian values teach us to share. 

• Maybe the people that want Hale O Lono private want to keep it for 
themselves and take more than what they need. 

peCQM MgNDATIONS; 

We think the community should be informed about the changes taking 
place at Hale O Lono. There is a new road and portable toilet that the Ranch has 
put in. It was put in for public safety. 

We think if the Ranch still wants to manage Hale O Lono they need to hold 
meetings to explain there plans and get the community on there side. We also 
think the Ranch should listen to the community and make all of the improvements 
public. 

EVALUATION: 

We think the most difficult thing we did was making phone calls, writing 
background information, and writing our data collection instrument. We think the 
questions on our OCi were alt useful. Next year we would be sure to turn in all of 
our work on the due dates. 
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Beach Access and Litt r 

Principal Investigators: Mary Lagazo, Ashley Woolsey 

EVENT : People don’t properly dispose of trash. 

PR QBI -EM: Trash gets on beaches and in the ocean and nobody wants to 
clean it up. 

ISSUE: Who should be responsible for marine and non-manne beach litter 
clean up? 

BACKGROUND: 

When dirty diapers or beer cans that still contain liquids go into the ocean 
it can spread bacteria or viruses that make people ^tnd animals sick. People and 
animals can hurt themselves by stepping on broken glass that people carelessly 
throw away. Plastic can kill animals when they think it is food and try to eat it. 

Litter gets into the ocean when people on boats throw things overboard. 

Oil may leak from boat engines. Beach litter can also come from the shore. 
Things can wash down storm drains or streams. Sewers can have spills and 
cesspools can seep their contents into the ocean when they are located close to 
the ocean. People also leave litter at beaches and this can blow into the ocean 
and make the ocean pilau (stink) and may cause ocean animals to get sick or 
die. Some ways that litter gets on beaches are floods, sewers and cesspools, 
boats, people and tradewinds. 

Community organizations, as well as families clean our beaches and 
oceans. When they do they often see dead animals. Some people dump the 
carcasses of game animals in the ocean after they have cleaned them. People 
who go swimming have to get out of the water because the sight of the dead 
animals is really gross and could make them sick. The people who litter will soon 
realize that they cannot go swimming anymore because the ocean will be so 
unhealthy, unless they want to swim with dead animals, dead fish, stink water, 
and rubbish all around. 

Pollution of the ocean with garbage is a serious problem. Worldwide, 
there are as many as eight million items of garbage that get into the ocean. 
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Some of the most common items are glass bottles, plastic bottles, oil, cigarette 
butts, hazardous chemicals and fishing nets. This garbage has been increasing 
and people who go to the beach say they see more every year. It flows into 
animal habitats causing serious illnesses to the animals and even death. 

Careless or thoughtless people just don't understand that they are hurting 
our beaches and oceans and most of all they are hurting our planet. Most of all 
they are hurting themselves, but they just don't realize it yet. We hope they will 
realize what they are doing to our beaches and ocean and stop before it's too 
late. It may be too late already. That is a scary thought. 


ISSUE ANAl 

.YSIS: 

Player 

Position 

Belief 

Value 

Dave Hill, 

founder of 
non-profit 

Citizen's 

Action Project 


• The biggest problem facing the 
ocean in Hawaii is non-point 
source pollution, runoff from 
agriculture and construction 
smothering the reefs, and 
overfishing 

• If nobody helps out, five years 
from now there wiil be nothing 
left for our kids 

• Ecological and 
Environmental 

• Cultural 

Peter Cole, 

North Shore 

surfer since 

1950 


• The ocean doesn't take care of 
itself. It needs help due to 
human abuse and neglect. 

• We need to tell young people 
and people like myself who 
gain so much from the ocean 
that its time to return that aloha 
to the ocean they love so 
much. 

• We want to get grassroots 
movements all around the 

island even if we don't have a 

big issue 

• Environmental 

• Ethical/Moral 

• Environmental 
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VARIABLES: 


Knowledge and 

perceived 

knowledge 

Opinion 

Behavior 

Physical 

5. Litter on 

beaches 

6. How many 
people litter 

7. Animals hurt 
by litter 

8. People getting 
hurt by glass 

9. People 
cleaning up 

10. Marine iitter 

• People who 

litter 

• People picking 
up litter 

• People who 
live on 

beaches 

• People who 
don't care 

where there 
litter goes 

• Tourists that 
go to beaches 

• How litter gets 
on beaches 

• People who 
litter 

• People who 
clean up 

beaches 

• Jobs 

• Clubs or 
organizations 

• Leisure activity 

• Hunters 

1 1 . Number of 
people littering 

12. Number of 
animals injured 
or dying 

13. Number of 
people 
cleaning up 

14. Location of 

beach 

15. Types of litter 

16. Amount of litter 

at different 

beaches 


RESEARCH QUESTIONS: 

• To what extent, if any, does the location of beaches on Molokai effect how 
litter gets on beaches? 

• How many types of litter get on Molokai beaches and how much of each 
type? 

DATA COLLECTION INSTRUMENT: 

_ male female 

1 . How much do you know about beach litter? 

I I 1 1 1 

nothing a little average above average a great deal 

2. Is there a law about leaving or dumping litter on beaches? 

yes _ no don't know 

3. How often do you go to the beach? 
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daily - , ■ 

weekly 

monthly 

less than once a month 

other 

4. Which beach do you go to most often? 

17. Which beach do you think has the most litter? 

6. How often do you leave litter at the beach? 

never some times always 

7. What do you think is the main reason people leave litter at the beach? 

no trash cans lazy don't care 

don’t live there other 

8. What is the main reason you think people on boats throw their litter 
overboard? 

no other place to put it don’t realize it might come to shore 

lazy thoughtless don’t care other 

9. Have you ever participated in the county’s ‘Get the drift and bag if beach litter 

cleanup day? yes no 

1 0. Where do think most beach litter comes from? 

boats Molokai residents other islands 

Japan visitors other 

1 1 . What litter do you see most frequently at the beaches you go to? 

plastic bags cans plastic bottles diapers 

styrofoam plates and cups fishing nets cigarettes 

plastic rings from six packs gletss jars and bottles 

other 
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12. Who do you think should pay for beach litter clean up? 

state people who litter county other 

SAMPLE TECHNIQUES; 

We sampled 103 people in a systematic way. 

QBAPHS; 
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CONCLUSIONS: 

• 68% of the males and 62% of the females said they knew a little or nothing 
about beach litter. 

• 73% of males and 71 % of females know that there is a litter law. 

• 26% of males and 29% of females do not know that there is a litter law. 

• 6% of the males and 2% of the females go to the beach daily. 

• 51% of the males and 40% of the females go to the beach monthly. 

• 20% of males said they go to Make Horse beach most often. 

• 20% of females said they go to Kawela beach most often. 

• 22% of the males think Moomomi has the most litter. 
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• 28% of the females think that Dixie has the most litter. 

• 84% of males and 90% of females say they never leave litter at the beach. 

• 1 6% of males and 1 0% of females say they sometimes leave litter at the 
beach. 

• 28% of the males and 40% of the females think people leave litter at the 
beach because they are lazy. 

• 1 5% of the males and 23% of the females think people leave litter because 
there are no trash cans. 

• 34% of the males and 35% of the females thought people litter because they 
are lazy. 

• 23% of the males thought people littered because there was no place to put It. 

• 79% of males and 79% of females do not participate in beach litter clean up 
days. 

• 29% of the males think most litter comes from visitors. 

• 32% of the females think most litter comes from Molokai residents. 

• 20% of females think most litter comes from visitors. 

• 28% of males think most litter comes from Molokai residents. 

• 61 % of males and 62% of females think people who litter should pay for the 
clean up. 


• Maybe they go to those beaches most often because it is closest to their 
homes. 

• Maybe 84% of males and 90% of the females say they never leave litter at 
the beach because it is disgusting or because they heard about the law. 

• Maybe more females say people don't care because they see people 
throwing rubbish anywhere. 

• Maybe males and females know a lot of lazy people. 

• Maybe males and females don’t have time to go to beach clean up days or 
they don’t want to go. 

• Maybe more men and women said they haven’t participated in the beach titter 
clean up day because they haven’t heard about it or they don’t have time. 

• Maybe more men and women said they see plastic nngs more than any other 
trash because lots of people drink lots of soda and juice a the beach. 

• Maybe more people say that Dixie has more litter than any other beach 
because more people go there. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS; 

Our sample size was large enough to give us reliable data and advice. 

• We recommend that peopie learn more about beach litter. 

• We recommend that people do not leave litter on the beach. 

• We recommend that more people participate in “Get the Drift and Bag It.” 

• We recommend that when people do go to the beach they take a trash bag 
and clean up some of the litter others leave as well as take out their own. 

EVALUATION: 

If we did this issue again we would change it by doing iess questions. The 
question we would like to get rid of would be how often do they go to the beach, 
because it did not matter in their answers to other questions. We were not able 
to get to the beach. It was too hard to find time to take the field trip and our 
teacher was not able to help us work it out even though she wanted to. This kept 
us from getting some of the physical data we needed to answer our research 
questions. We worked well together and got along well. 
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Kaunakakai Main Street 

Principal Investigat rs: Crystal Yuen 
Other Group Members: Nainoa Buchanan, Matthew Bicoy 

EVENT: Global warming and economic declines and poor original or 

renovation planning of Kaunakakai main street. 

PRQBUE M ; One side of the road is hotter and one side has more shade and 
people don't like to shop/walk on the hot, crowded, unshaded side of 
Kaunakakai. 

ISSUE: Should main street Kaunakakai be environmentally, economically, and 
aesthetically renovated? 

BACKGROUND: 

Economic conditions have deteriorated over the last 10 years. Hotel 
vacancy rates are higher than on any other island. Small businesses have 
languished or disappeared. The official unemployment rate was 9.1% in 
December 1995. About 20% of Moloka’i households receive some sort of public 
assistance. 

“Dream or not, the Ranch seems to be the only entity on Moloka’i that has 
a specific vision for the future of the island. Everyone else is hanging on,” says 
Scott Whitney in, his article ‘Moloka’i Dreaming’ published in Honolulu in August 
1996. Kaunakakai is Molokai’s main town. It is located in the middie of Moloka’i. 
In all of the Moloka’i Ranch plans they don’t say anything about Kaunakakai. It 
seems like we are not thinking about Kaunakakai town. We need to reuse and 
recycle and that also goes for that only town that we have now. It will also go for 
our communities and hotels. 

“ In 1899, when George Paul Cooke first visited Moloka’i he wrote, “...we landed 
from shore boats on a small pier of Klawe piles leeward of the present mole. The 
mole, which is one-half mile long, was constructed in 1899 by ASCO. Rock for 
Its constmction was obtained from a heiau (temple) which is the site of the upper 
house of the Hawaiian Homes Commission, above their well in Kalamaula, called 
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Olook). During construction, the loaded cars, running on tracks, canted the rock 
by gravity to the mole.’ 

Here are some of our plans. Provide more parking and define arculation 
for the handicapped access. Screen parking lots with landscape planting. One 
of our newest plans is to make parallel parking on one side of the road and leave 
it diagonal on the other side. There would then be room to put a strip down the 
middle of the road with trees and benches. This could be like an outdoor mini 
mall. 


ISSUE ANALYSIS: 


Player 

Position 

Belief 

Value 

Mr. Imamura 

For 

• There should be more shade on 

the left side of the road. 

• Environmental 

Kekama Helm 

For 

• People who own private lands 
should put trees on them. 

• 1 would like to see a pedestrian 
mall. 

• Environmental 

• Social 

Richard 

Young 

For 

• 1 would like to see a tree line 

down the middle of main street 

with benches and tables. 

• The changing of Kaunakakai 
shouldn’t hurt deliveries to the 

stores. 

• Environmental & 

Aesthetic 

• Economic 

Harold 

Edwards 

For 

• There should be more trees and 
parkina. 

• Environmental 

L— 


VARIABLES; none available 

RESEARCH QUESTIONS: 

1 . To what extent, if any, would the businesses in Kaunakakai attract more 
customers if the main street were redesigned? 

2. To what extent, if any, does the temperature in Kaunakakai effect the 
shopping habits of Molokai residents? 

3. To what extent, if any, would a redesigning of main street affect the number of 
Molokai residents that shop in Kaunakakai? 
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DATA COLLECTION INSTRUMENT; 

Do you own a business on Molokai? 

7% said yes 
93% said no 

If you own a business, where? 

33% said Kaunakakai 
22% said Kualapuu 
22% said Maunaloa 
22% said other 

1 . What things do you do in town? 

12% cruise 
12% visit friends 
16% shop 
17% bank 
11% work 
11% eat out 
8% get gas 
11% go to ball game 
2% don’t go to tovm 
2% other 

2. Do you live between Manila Camp and Ranch Camp? 

47% yes 
53% no 

3. If no, where? 

24% Kualapuu 
13% Maunaloa 
12% Kalai 
21% Hoolehua 
30% other 

4. What is your opinion on the issue, should Main Street Kaunakakai be 
environmentally, economically, and aesthetically renovated? 

21% strongly agree 
5% agree 
65% neutral 
0 disagree 
9% strongly disagree 
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5. If you agreed or strongly agreed, how would you like it to look? 

32% redesign the roads so there can be a pedestrian malt 
18% add some more trees and benches to both sides of the road 
27% more presentable (freshly painted, cleaner, etc.) 

23% more parking 

6. Do you own any private property behind any of the stores on Main Street? 

4% yes 
96% no 

7. Does the temperature affect you shopping habits in Main Street? 

47% yes, it keeps me from shopping 
35% no, it makes no difference 
18% other 

SAMPL E TECHNI QUES: 

This was a systematic sample. The sample size was 74. 


GRAPHS: 
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CONCLUSIONS: 

• 47% of the people we talked to said, yes the temperature affects their shopping 
habits in Main Street. 

• 35% said the temperature doesn't affect their shopping habits in Main Street. 

• 80% of the people we called were neutral about this question. 

• 17.5% agreed or strongly agreed 

• 2.5% disagreed or strongly disagreed 

• 32% favored a pedestrian mall. 

• 22% wanted more parldl^, shade, and have it more presentable. 

INFERENCES: 

• Maybe 47% of the people said, the temperature affects their shopping habits in 
main street, because it is to hot and they don't like to shop in the heat. 

• Maybe 35% of the people said, the temperature doesn’t affect their shopping 
habits, because they are use to the heat or they like to shop in the heat. 

• Maybe 80% of the people we called were neutral about this question because 
the issue never came up before. 

• Maybe 17% agreed or strongly disagreed because they don’t like the way it 
looks or they think it should be changed. 

• Maybe 32% wanted a pedestrian mall because it is nice and it won’t change the 
town to much. 

• Maybe 22% wanted more parking, shade, and have it more presentable 
because they don’t want it to change. 

RECQMMENPATIONS; 

We recommend further investigation into turning Main Street into a pedestrian 
mall. We recommend more shade, more parking and more presentable 
storefronts. After collecting our data we had emother idea, that was not included 
in our data collection. The Idea is to change the parking on one side to parallel 
and that would give room for a nine-foot wide median park. We know we need to 
work with merchants in Kaunakakai on this and we welcome their ideas and 
suggestions. 
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EVALUATION: 

If we could change something about our issue we would have collected more 
data because some of us couldn’t collect the amount of DCI's that we should 
have. If we started talking to the merchants earlier we could have gathered a 
little more background and maybe start to get them to think about ideas for a 
change. Otherwise it was okay. 

ACTION PLAN: 

We think we need persuasive, poiitical and educational actions. We want to 
continue with our issue next year and our goal is to convince Molokai residents to 
agree to change the road in Kaunakakai so there is a middle parkway between 
Fish and Dive and Friendly Market. 

We need to collect more data, talk to more shop owners, refine our architectural 
drawing with Richard Young and inform Pat Kawano and other politicians. We 
also need to hold a community meeting to get input. 
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Soil Contamination 

Principal Investigators: Jennifer Boswell and Tristan Kiyan 
EVENT: Big agriculture business plantations developed on Moloka’i. 
PROBLEM: Plantations used chemicals to increase their harvest. 

ISSUE: Does Molokai's soil contain hazardous materials? 

BACKGROUND: 

Soil is the earth's first layer of the earth’s surface. We live on soil. It 
helps the plants that make up our food. 

The vireathenng of rock by rain, erosion, freezing or thawing, and plant 
roots makes soil. Weather creates the mineral particles that make up most of 
the topsoil. The breaking down of organic matter, the remains of plants and 
animals, adds humus and adds nutrients to the soil. 

Topsoil is the first layer of the soil and It contains the iarger amount of 
decomposed organic matter called humus. Humus gives topsoil its dark brown 
color. Topsoil contains the water and nutrients necessary for plants to grow. 

People need food to live and grow. Plants make their own food using 
sunlight and necessary nutrients in the form of chemical elements. 

Organic matter is a very important part of soil. As organic matter breaks 
down, plant nutnents are released into the soil. Organic matter acts like a 
dishwashing sponge to hold water and nutrients in the soil. 

Over the past few years, Oahu, Kauai, and Maui have been having 
problems with chemicals in their soil. One of the chemicals used on the 
pineapple plantations on Oahu is EDB or Ethylene Dibromide. EDB or Ethylene 
Dibromide was used in the pineapple fields to control nematodes. Nematodes 
are a parasitical species of worm that feeds on the roots of plants. These plants 
don't grow well and in some cases the plants may die from the damage caused 
by the nematodes. Damaged plants don’t produce many crops. Nematodes eat 
the roots of a lot of different plants, not just pineapple. EDB was injected into 
the soil before the pineapple fields were planted in an attempt to control these 
nematodes. Not much EDB was used on Molokai as other materials worked 
better under Moloka’i conditions. EDB can be considered a hazardous 
chemical. Therefore, a lot of safety precautions were taken to make sure that no 
one was injured by it. 

Years ago the gasoline companies made a type of gasoline that 
contained lead and everyone called it "Ethyl". That type of gasoline contained 
EDB and that’s why it’s called "Ethyl”. It was used as a degreaser for the lead 
that was in the leaded gas. The EDB helped clean the lead out of engines. 

EDB is hazardous if someone gets it on his or her skin. When this 
happens it will cause burning of the exposed skin and blistering. It will destroy 
the skin tissue. If one were to get it n their eye, it could cause blindness or other 
eye problems. If anybody drinks it (very unlikely) that person would die. 
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Inhaling the fumes for long periods of times can cause serious lung damage. 
When someone got it on their skin, they had to wash it off. If someone got It on 
their boots, they were told to go home and change their boots, and these 
couldn't be worn for a week. If someone splashed it in their eye, that person 
had to wash their eye for a long time and go to a doctor immediately. Anytime a 
person who was exposed to a chemical like EDB the supervisors made sure 
they received medical attention. 

It is thought that EDB may cause some kinds of cancers. Chemicals are 
dangerous and should not be used or handled by people that don't know about 
it. People can be badly hurt by chemicals when they don't what they are doing. 


Bibliography: 

• Notes from talking to Mr. Nathan Vames, USDA Natural Resources 
Conservation Service 

• Notes from talking to Mr. McCloskey, supervisor of pineapple plantation 


LaMotte. 




Players Belief Statement Value 

Blomberg • The spill occurred by our domestic water • Environmental 
well. « Health 

• From the way the well was constructed we 

do not think any contamination took place. • Health 

• Only one employee got the spill on his 
hands, but had worked with EDB before 

and knew how to wash it off. • Economic 

• It is my understanding that Dow will replace 

the lost fumigant. 

McCloskey • Nematodes are a parasitic species of worm • Ecological 

that feed on plant roots. 

• Nematodes prevent farmers from producing • Economic 

good crops. 

• If anyone were to drink EDB, they would > Health 

die. 

EPA • In April 1980, at the urging of the EPA, the • Health 

state again undertook a program of testing 
over 60 wells where soil fumigants had 
been applied on Oahu and Maui. 

• Test results taken from an April sample: 14 • Health 

from Kuna camp showed that EDB was 
present at 92 micrograms per liter - 2,300 
times the maximum contaminant level 

allowed. 
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VARIABLES: 


Knowledge or Perceived 
Knowledae 

Opinion 

Behavior 

Physical 

• Molokai soil 
composition 

• soil formation 

• chemicals used by 
pineapple plantations 

• toxicity of chemicals 
used 

• sampling techniques 

• water sources 

• path of ground water 

• agricultural technology 

• safety of chemical use 

« affect on job 

• age 

• where raised 

• education 

• where they live 
now 

• have they worked 
with chemicals 

« do they know 
anyone affected 
by^micals 

« vwrk in agricuiture 

• farming 

• managing a 
business 

• work with people 
affected by 
chemicals 

• use soit/water In a 
contaminated area 

• amount of 
chemicals 

• how many 
chemicals 

• concentration 
of chemicals 

• how big an 
area IS 

contaminated 


RESEARCH QUESTIONS: 

1. In what ways, if any, are soil samples from different sites comparable in 
composition? 

2. To what extent, if any is Molokai residents’ opinion about the affect of 
chemicals on the health of pineapple plantation workers affected by knowing 
someone who worked in the pineapple fields who has health problems? 

3. In what ways, if any, are Moloka’I residents knowledgeable about the fertility 
of Moloka’i soil? 

4. In what ways, if any, does the knowledge of Molokai residents about 
chemicals used on pineapple plantations affect their opinion that these 
chemicals have affected the health of Molokai residents? 

DATA COLLECTION INSTRUMENT: 

1. Where do you live? 

Kalae Kualapuu 

Maunaloa Hoolehua 

other 

2. How knowledgeable are you about soil fertility on Molokai? 

not at all 

a little 

somewhat 

knowledgeable 

very knowledgeable 


Kaunakakai 

East End 










^ in 
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3. Check off the things on this iist that you think the soil needs to be fertile. 

soda compost fertilizer 

grass lead __ petroleum 

pesticides herbicides nematicides 

nematodes insects nitrogen 

water carbon dioxide sulfur 

oxygen ash volcanrc waste 

ethlyene dibromide 

How knowledgeable are you about the agricultural uses of chemicals? 

not at all 

_ a little 

somewhat 

knowledgeable 

very knowledgeable 

Check off the chemicals you think were used on Molokai pineapple 
plantations. 

DDT Heptaohlor Lindane 

Parathion Diazinon Cloropicpin 

Viddsu Dibromocholoropropane EDB 

Methyl Bromide Fmitone Monuron 


6. Do you think that chemicals used on Pineapple Plantations have affected 
the health of Molokai residents? 

strongly disagree 

disagree 

neutral 

agree 

strongly agree 

How do you think the health of Molokai residents have been affected? 

birth defects cardiovascular disease 

lung disease heart disease 

diabetes arthritis 

immune system disorders other 


7. Do you know anyone who worked in the pineapple fields who suffered 
from any of the following? 

birth defects cardiovascular disease 

lung disease heart disease 

diabetes arthritis 

immune system disorders other 
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SAMPLE TECHNIQUE: 

Number of OCIs collected: 39 

Our sample technique was a systematic sample with a random start using the 
telephone book and highlighting phone numbers. 


GRAPHS: 
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Do you know anyone who worked in the pineapple fields who have any of these 
health problems vs. opinion whether pineapple plantation chemicals have 
affected the health of Molokai residents. 
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CONCLUSIONS: 

• 33% of people from Hoolehua said they were “very” knowledgeable about 
soil fertility. 

• 50% who lived in Kalae are very knowledgeable about soil fertility and 50% 
were “not at air knowledgeable and 100% of the people from Kualapu’u 
were ‘not at all* knowledgeable about soil fertility 

• 57% of the people surveyed “strongly agreed" or “agreed” that the chemicals 
used on pineapple plantations have affected the health of Molokai residents. 

• 5% of the people surveyed disagreed that chemicals used on pineapple 
plantations have affected the health of Molokai residents. 

• 100% of the people who “disagreed” that chemicals have affected the health 
of Molokai residents knew “no one” who had been affected. 

• 75% of people who "strongly agree” know people who have cardiovascular 
disease, heart disease, lung disease, birth defects, immune system disorder, 
or cancer. 

INFERENCES: 

• Maybe Hoolehua residents thought they knew more than they actually did 
because they iive in an agricultural area. 

• Maybe Kaunakakai and Kalae residents thought they knew loss than they 
did because the pineapple plantations weren’t located in Kaunakakai or 
Kalae. 

• Maybe the people disagreed because they don’t have personal knowledge 
of anyone who has been affected and they need physical proof. 

• Maybe the people strongly agree because they know someone who has 
been affected by chemicals pineapple plantations used. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

We recommend that we colloct more DCIs before we do anything else. If the 
data remains consistent we would recommend that test sHes be selected and 
soil samples tested for the chemicals which were used on pineapple 
plantations. Residents seem to think there is a relationship between the use of 
chemicals and hearth problems. We would like to research that idea more fully. 

EVALUATION: 

At first we struggled to work together on this issue because we weren't sure 
what we were doing. Once we started working wo saw how big an issue this 
reaily is. We had a soil testing kit, but were unable to collect enough samples to 
compare results. If we did this again, we would start out with the testing so we 
could use our data in our background information. We were disappointed with 
the number of responses we got and next year we will work harder to ooNect a 
larger sample. We would also change our questions so they would be easier for 
people to understand and answer, especial #3 and #5. 
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Botti d Water vs. Tap Wat r 

Gr up M mbers: Troy M llena, Brlttani Howard, and 
Joshua Kai'Corpuz 

EV-EMT; Notices come out that say there are contaminants in the tap water. 

PROBLEM: People buy bottled water, but some studies say bottled water 
has contaminants, too. 

ISSUE: Is bottled water safer to drink then tap water on Molokai? 

BACKGROUND: 

Three-fourths of our earth is covered with water. Only 0.8% of that water 
is fresh water and even less than one half is safe for drinking water and 
household needs. We take our water for granted and use more than we think. 

Even though we have the Safe Drinking Water Act, or SDWA, tap water 
contamination still happens. An example of this is the contamination in 
Milwaukee that killed hundreds of people and sickened four hundred thousand 
more people. Sometimes people buy bottled water to be safe, but are you 
realty safe? You might actually be buying water from someone eiSb’s ta^}. Even 
chlorine in your water isnl enough to disinfect against certain bacteria or 
chemicals. Research shows that millions of people drink tap water that is 
contaminated with toxins. 

People need water, just like they need air. The average person 
consumes about half a gallon of water a day. Boiling water is likely to kill 
germs, but it Isn't enough to kill all bacteria. Who Is to blame for this problem? 
What can people do? 

Like we said earlier, some people buy bottled water thinking that it is 
processed and therefore safer. Not necessarily so. And that's why we are 
investigating this issue. On the Island of Oahu they have complaintgl'that there 
might still be contamination of pesticides from use on pineapple plantation 
fields. Based on our data most of the people around the island are pretty 
convinced that their water is not as safe as we all think it is. People are getting 
sick, but they don't know for sure why they are so they use their money on 
bottled water. 

All over the world people water is an important resources and we need 'to 
use it wisely and make sure that it is safe. 

We tested local water samples and bottled water samples for coliform 
bacteria. Coliform bacteria are generally hanniess bacteria that live naturally in 
the intestines of mammals. Including humans, and help the body function. 
Coliform bacteria are abundant in human and animals feces, but do not 
naturally occur elsewhere. For this reason, they are thought to be an indicator 
of sewage or fecal contamination. While most types of coliform bacteria are 
hanniess, some types do cause outbreaks of disease. 
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Our water samples from around the island tested as follows: 





\ Kalae 


X 



X 

1 Hoolehua: Site #1 (two samoles) 

X 



X 


'i 1 li I'l ' r 

X 


Manae 


X 

Kaunakakai 


X 

Maunaloa 


X 


X 



While our Maunaloa water sample didn’t test completely positive, it 
wasn't completely negative either. 


We tested three sites in Hoolehua after the first sample came back 
positive for coliform bacteria. We also collected samples on different days from 
all three sites. We thought that the bottle or human handling may have been 
contaminated the water so we used different bottles for each sample, too. 

Our bottled water samples all tested negative and showed no indication 
of coliform bacteria. We tester Naya, Evian, Menehune, Crystal, Arrowhead, 
and Mountain Spring. 
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& 


Ptaver 

Belief Statements 

Value 

Safe Orifridng Water Act 

• The water Is being processed better than 
before. 

• Health/Safety 


• Some scientists believe that for eveiy 
outbreak reported in the United States, 
arH>ther ten may be oocurring. 

• Health/Safety 


• To make matters worse, some w^r 
companies have been less than 
fortha^ng with information sdmit their 
drinking water supplies and the efflcacy of 
ttteir purifying methods. 

• Health/Safety 


• Contamination of water resources Is one of 
the most damaging and widespread 
environmental effects of agriciMural 
productions. 

• Environmental 


• Drinking water is vulnerable to pollution by 
agricultural chemicals, including pesticides, 
herbicides, furiolcides. and fertilizers. 

• Environmental 

Hawaifs Source Water 
Assessment Program 

• We might use a reasonable approach to 
protect our water supplies from potential 
contamination activities. 

• Health/Safety 


• The current regulatory programs are not 
able to manage ail activities that may be 
contamlnatina our water. 

• Environmental 

llie Honolulu Weekly 
News 

• There still might be contamination tiiat lives 
on from nineteen years ago on Oahu 
pineapple plantations. 

• Environmental 


VARIABLES: 


Perceived or Actual 
Knowledae 

Opinion 

Behavior 

Physical 

• Watercyde 

• Level of contaminants 
in the water 

• Where water comes 
from 

• How water is processed 

• How water is tested 

• How much is spent on 
water 

« Whereyoulve 

• Taste of your 
water source 

• Where your 
water comes . 
from 

• What you use 
water for 

• Howyourfobis 
affected 

• Buying/selling 
bottled water 

• Exerdsing • 
biking, jogging, 
walking 

• Active In water 
issues 

• Annount of money 
spent on bottled 
water 

• # of people using 
tap/bottM water 

• cost of 
processing water 


BESEARCH QUESTIONS; 

1 . To what extent, if any, does where they live affect whether Molokai residents 
think bottled water is safer then tap water? 


2. In what ways, if any , does the taste of water affect Molokai resident choice of 
water sources? 
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DATA COLLECTION INSTRUMENT: 

1) Where do you live? 

Kaunakakai Maunaloa Kualapu’u 

Kalae Ho’olehua East End Other 

2) Do you Strongly Disagree, Disagree, Agree, Strongly Agree or feel 
Neutral about the following statement: 

Bottled water is safer than tap water on Molokai. 

SD D N A SA 

3) What is your regular source of water? 

Tap Bottled 

If bottled: Naya 

Arrowhead 

Mountain Spring Water 

Other 

4) Rate the taste of your Tap water on a scale of 1-5 with “1" being the best 
and 'S' being the worst tasting water. 

1 2 3 4 5 

5) Do you over drink bottled water? ; Yes No 

If yes, why? Please choose one main reason. 

Bottled water tastes better than tap water. 

It’s easier to buy bottled water than to carry my own container. 

When I'm thirsty I'm not always near a drinking fountain or tap. 

I receive notices that my tap water isnl safe. 

I think bottled water is healthier. 

I believe the ads that say bottled water is better than tap water. 

Other 

6) How safe do you think your tap water is on a scale of 1 to 5, with 1 being 
'extremely safe' and 5 being 'extremely unsafe”? 

1 2 3 4 5 

7) How safe do you think bottled water is on a scale of 1 to 5, with 1 being 
‘extremely safe" emd 5 being ‘extremely unsafe'? 


Evian 

Crystal 

Menehune 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 
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SAMPLE TECHNIQUE: 

We used a systematic sample type and highlighted numbers from the phone 
book. We had a random starting place. Our group collected 95 responses 
altogether. 


GRAPHS: 
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CONCLUSIONS: ' , 

• 44% Of the people Strongly Disagreed or Disagree’d that bottled water is 
safer than tap water on Molokai. 

• 34% of the people were neutral about which was safer: bottled or tap. 

• 22% of the people Strongly Agree or Agree that bottled water Is safer than 
tap water on Molokai. 

• 60% of the people in Maunaloa think their tap water is extremely safe. 

• 60% of the people in Kualapuu feel their tap water is somewhat safe. 

• 47% of the people in Kaunakakai rated their water as #2. 

• 12% of the people from East End, 13% from Hoolehua, 20% from Kualapuu, 
and 9% from Maunaloa rated their water as a 5 or very tow for safety. 

• 52% of the people who drink tap water rated the taste better them okay. 15% 
of the people who drink bottled water rated the taste of their tap water as 
better than okay. 

• 1 6% of the people who drink tap water rated the taste worse than okay. 23% 
of the people who drink bottled water rated the taste of their tap water as 
worse than okay. 

INFERENCES: , ; , , 

• Maybe so many felt their tap water Was safe because they use their tap 
water all the time and they have never been sick from R . 

• Maybe some people feel their tap water is unsafe because they have been 
made sick from their water. 

• Maybe people were neutral because they've heard about people who have 
gotten sick from their water, but they haven't experienced R themselves. 
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• Maybe people rate their water as safe because they “want" their water to be 
safe if that’s what they’re drinking. 

• Maybe people rated their tap water as healthy because that’s the water they 
always drink and they haven’t gotten sick from it. 

• Maybe people drink what they think tastes best to them. That would explain 
why bottled water drinkers rated the taste of tap water lower than tap water 
drinkers did. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

We would recommend that the state department that is responsibie for 
water safety test the tap water on Molokai on a regular basis. That way the 
community would be informed about what is or isn’t in their water. Water is a 
necessity and we should try to make it as safe as possible. 

EVALUATION: 

In our group we had difficulty working together. We spent a lot of time 
worrying about what the other group members were or weren’t doing. If wo 
were to do this issue over again we would begin the water testing earlier and try 
to contact people in the State who are responsible for water testing and water 
safety. 
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Community Involvement 

Principal inv stigat rs: Marl n Espej and NIc las Kuhn 
Other Group Members: Troy Pels Cruz 

EVENT; Decisions that affect the community are being made without the 
knowledge of, or input from, all parts of the community. 

PRQPLEM; The community gets upset when decisions are made without 
their knowledge or input. 

ISSUE: Should Moloka'i residents be better informed and more involved in 
decisions which affect the community? 

S ACKeRQ UND: 

Our group started out looking at the issue of a medical waste disposal 
facility on Molokai. At the beginning of the year we were watching the news and 
we had heard that this might be an issue. It was important to us to find out how 
the community felt about this proposed facility. 

When we started this issue, we searched for information, but could find 
very little information about what typ e of facility was being planned. We 
thought it was an incinerator until a public meeting was held after the proposal 
for funding was stopped. Our first questionnaire asked about medical waste 
Incinerators Instead of plasma waste converters because of our lack of 
Information. 

One weekend in March we collected data from our community and faxed 
the results in the fomt of testimony to the state legislature committee that was 
considering the funding of a medical waste management facility on Molokai. 


Testimony About SB1496 

March 21, 1999 

Aloha. Our names are Nicoltis Kuhn aitd Marlon Espejo. We are fifth and 
sixth students at Kualapuu School on Molokai. Our class is involved In a project 
called P.R.I.S.M., which stands for Providing Resolutions with Integrity for a 
Sustainable Molokai. 

Introduction 

Each year we select environmental issues that we think are important to 
our community. This year my group selected to look at the issue t>f a possible 
medical waste disposal facility on Molokai. At the beginning of the year we 
were watching the news and we had heard that this might be an issue. It was 
important to us to find out how the community felt about this proposed facility. 
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Background ■ -- 

Medical waste incineration is only one of the ways to dispose of medical 
waste. Medical waste can also be burM after it has been sterilized or 
disinfected. With new technology it can be melted into a harmless block which 
will conserve space. Medical waste consists of gauze, garments, bandages, 
paper, disposable gowns, sheets, paper towels, pathological waste, human and 
animal bo^ parts, tissues and organs, sharps, syringes, IV bags, laboratory 
cultures, thermometers, blood, and body fluids. Some medical waste includes 
mercury because of the thennometers. Medical waste smoke may contain 
dioxins and carcinogens that are dangerous to humans because they can 
cause disease or sickness. The hospital on Molokai used to have an 
incinerator, but it has been closed down. Now they sterilize the medical waste 
and send it to the landfill. 

Medical waste disposal is a big issue everywhere as people try to 
improve what they do with H. The new incinerators have less of an impact on 
the environment than the older ones because of the new smoke filters. They 
also bum the waste more contpletely. Even though the technology is better, 
people are still concerned about equipment breaking down or not working 
properly. 

Medical waste disposal has become a controversy in many places 
including Hawaii. We recently read that on Oahu complaints about the smell 
coming from a company that steam medical waste in a business/residential 
area has led to legislation proposing that medical waste should not be treated 
within 500 feet of homes or businesses. 


Issue Analysis: 


Player 

Belief Statement 

Value 

Leahy 

• More than one fourth of mercury emissions 
orfainate from medical incineration. 

• Environmental 

NCERQA 


• Health/Safety 

EPA 

• Pollutants that are known or suspected to 
cause cancer or other serious he^ 
problems come from medicai waste 
incinerators. 

• Heatth/Safety 


• When bumL medical waste emits various air 
pollutants, indudina hvdrochioilc acid. 

« Hsaitti/Safety 


Issue: 

We did not know there was going to be a hearing on SB1496 until Friday. 
In fact we didn't even know until Friday that this proposal had been submitted by 
Senator Jan Yagi Buen in January. As far as we know no mention of this 
proposal has appeared in print, on the news, or during one of the Senator’s 
monthly on-island meetings. 

Our issue is ‘Should a medical waste incinerator be built on Molokai?" 
We looked at the variables of the issue and selected the ones we felt were most 
important. With these variables, we wrote research questions. We then used 
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our research questions to write a data collection instalment or OCI. We chose 
to use a systematic sample with a random start by highlighting numbers from 
the Molokai phone book. When we found out there was going to be a hearing 
on Monday, we spent the weekend collecting data and analyzing It. We made 
68 phone calls and collected 16 samples. (Even after this hearing we will 
continue to collect data on this issue until we reach 180 attempted calls.) 
Mathematically, this is approximately the sample size we would need to 
represent our community. 

Data Collected: 

We number crunched our data and turned it into percents. Then we graphed 
the percentages because graphs make it easier for us to read what our data 
says. After we graphed our data, we analyzed ft. We wrote conclusions, which 
are statements of fact from our data. 

Of the people we called: 

• 69% said ‘No* to building a medical waste Incinerator on Molokai 

• 0% said “Yes” to building a medical waste incinerator on Molokai 

The reasons 69% gave for saying no were: 

• 47% said each island should be responsible for its own medical 
waste. 

• 31% said it might have a negative impact on the environment. 

• 7% said it would use too many of Molokai's limited resources. 

« 15% said all of the above plus it might give off unpleasant odors 
and it’s not our problem. 

• 69% agreed or strongly agreed and 6% disagreed that incinerating mpdical 
waste will have a negative impact on Molokai’s environment. 

• . 42% felt medical waste should be disposed of by burning it. 

• 32% felt that medical waste should be disposed of by sterilizihg lt 

• 25% thought the facility should be built on Oahu ' ' ' 

• 25% thought the facility should be built on the Big Isiruid 

• 31% felt each island should take care of their own medical waste 

From our conclusions, we made Inferences. Inferences are explanations or 
educated guesses about conclusions. In other words, how we got these 
conclusions. Our inferences are: 

• People ate concerned about the environment of their island and they doni 
wtmt a medical waste incinerator built here because they think it would 
negatively affect the environment. 

• People feel that medical waste is the responsibility of the island where the 
waste is created. 

• Even though people understarKf the need for a n^ical waste facility, they 
doni want it on their own Island. 
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When we finished our inferences, we wrote recommendations. 
Recommendations are advice based on our data. It's important that we use 
data arKi not our own opinion. If we used our own opinion, it would contaminate 
our investigation. We need to add that no one we talked to knew anything 
about this proposal. They didn't even know it existed. 

Our recommendation is that a public hearing or community meeting be held 
on Molokai for the following reasons: 

• to inform the public about the proposal, 

• because this proposal affect Molokai's community, and 

• Molokai residents have concerns about the environmental impact of this 
proposal. 

The next step is to come up with an action plan based on data and 
recommendations. Part of our action plan is submitting this testimony. We 
understand that our sample size is small so the next step of our action plan Is to 
collect more data about this issue. 

We appreciate that you are reading our testimony. Please remember 
these are not our personal opinions. This is data that we have collected. Thank 
you. 

End of Testimony 


After the public meeting, which only had a dozen people in attendance, 
we looked at our issue and realized our questions would not get us data about 
plasma waste conversion. We felt it would be difficult to get information from the 
community or to explain the new technology over the phone. It also didn't make 
sense bemuse the funding had not been tq>proved. 

After some discussion, and because of our experience collecting 
information about our first issue and the small attendance at the meeting, my 
group thought a more appropriate issue might be whether Molokai residents are 
involved in and informed about decisions being made that affect the community. 
This became our new issue. 

Our data suggests that most people get their information about local 
issues from the newspapers. This would make sense because you don't 
usually see a lot of television news stories about Molokai Issues. 

In my opinion, I think people need to be involved in community decisions 
so choices are made that reflect what the whole community wants. When 
decisions are made this way, they are more likely to be supported by the 
community and are more likely to be rewarding to the community as a whole. 

When a few people make decisions for an entire group, the group loses 
any connection to the decision and this divides the group. I know if we had a 
few studerrts in our class who got to decide what the whole class did in PE, it 
would probably upset the rest of us. We might try to get them to do what we 
wanted to do, or we might get angry that we didn't get to dedde for ourselves. 
We would feel like we had no control over the decisions being made for us! 

This is what happens when people don't help make the decisions that affect 
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their community. They have no investment in the community and feel 
abandoned when decisions are made that they don’t agree with. This leads to 
even less involvement and soon people feel as if they have no influence in their 
community. 

On Molokai our small population gives us an excellent opportunity to 
create and maintain the type of community we want to live in, but it takes 
involvement. It’s a responsibility that doesn’t begin or end at a certain age. 
Everyone’s thoughts are important no matter what their age; the only 
requirement is the desire to help your community be a better place. As our 
population grows and changes, we need to stay involved in community issues 
and work toward making our community will be the way we want it to be. 

Bibliography: None Available 

ISSU E -AN ALYS IS: 

We did not do an issue analysis on community involvement. 


VARIABLES: 


Actual and Perceived 
Knowledoe 

Opinion 

■Hggmi 

Physical 

• reliability of 
information sources 

• issues facing the 
community 

• decision making 
process 

• meeting days and 
times 

• whether you attend 
meetings 

• whether you have an 
affect on decision 
making 

• where you get your 
information from 

• opportunity to 
oartiODate 

• attend community 
meetings 

• participation in 
decision making 

• being informed 
about community 
issues 

• # of meetings 

• times of 
meetings 

• # of people 
attending 

• # of people 
mak^g 
decisions 


RESEARCH QUESTIONS: 

• In what ways, if any, does how Molokai residents feel about how informed 
they are atout community decisions affect their opinion about their 
individual impact on community decisions? 

• In what ways, if any, does attendance at community meetings affect Molokai 
residents’ opinion about their affect on community decisions? 

• To what extent, if any, does the opinion of Molokai residents about the 
reliability of information sources affect their opportunity to participate in 
community decision making? 
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SAMPLE TECHNIQUE: 

Our sample technique was systematic and we used a random start using the 
phone book. We only collected 27 responses to our data collection instrument. 

GRAPHS: 
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IfHNnptpw 

Ibyphora 
QbUMn board 
QpuMc meadnga 
I pubic rnoring on MKK ' 
BnoOces by mal 
Potftaf 


CONCLUSIONS: 

• Thirty nine percent of the people get their information about local issues from 
the newspaper. 

• Twenty three percent of the people we called watch TV news for their 
information. 

• Fifteen percent get their information by reading the bulletin boards in town. 

• Twelve percent get their information from friends. 

• Seven percent get their infoncation from public meetings. 

• 32% of the people who thought they had no affect on community decisions 
disagreed that they are informed about community issues. 

• 14% of the people who felt they had a lot of affect on community decisions 
agreed that they were informed about community decisions. 

• 50% of the people who say they vote want to be informed about community 
issues and decisions by public meetings. 

• 27% of the people who go to public meetings want to be informed about 
community issues by bulletin board and 27% by public meetings. 

INFERENCES; 

• Maybe more people read the newspaper because they can read ft over and 
over if they want to and they can read it whenever they want. 

• Maybe more people read the newspaper because it covers more of the local 
issues than the TV news. 

• Maybe the second highest choice was TV news because it's convenient and 
they can see the news at least five times a day. 
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• Maybe public meetings are so low because people have to leave their 
homes to attend them. 

• Maybe people who feel infomied also feel like they have more of an affect 
on community issues. 

• Maybe people don't feel like they have any affect because they aren't 
Involved and so they don't know what's going on in the community. 

• Maybe the people who vote chose public meetings because they are active 
and like to get out into the community. 

• Maybe people who vote like to have firsthand information so they chose 
public meetings. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

We need to collect more responses to our data collection instrument, but based 
on what we have now, we think the local newspapers need to continue their 
coverage of community issues because that's most of the people we talked to 
get their information. We think any parson or organization that warrts to do 
something that affects the community needs Inform and involve the community 
in the process. 

EVALUATION: 

We have actually worked on two tough issues this year. Unfortunately, we 
argued and worked at a slow pace. If we had this issue to do over again, we 
would make better use of our time and we would work harder. We would make 
our data collection instrument more specific by asking for the name of the paper 
or channel where they get their information and we would make sura that 
people know we are talking about Molokai issues and not other islands. 
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Com prehen ive Water 
Management Plan 

Principal Investigators: Filiga Piliati and Hokulani Kaahanui 

EVE NT; Businesses want to develop on Moloka'i. 

PROBLEM: No one knows if there is enough water on Moloka'i to support 
more development. 

[SSU£; Should increased development be postponed until a comprehensive 
water management plan is developed for Moloka'i? 

BA CK .GRQUNP: 

We’d like to share information about one of Molokai's most precious 
resources; water. My partner and I chose a water issue because we are really 
concerned about Molokai's current need and use of water and for the water 
needs of future generations. 

Water is not only an environmental issue: it is a cultural issue as well. 

Wai is the Hawaiian word for water. Traditionally, water was used to grow taro, 
the principal food source. Everybody could use the water as long as they used 
it evenly, wisely, and it was good for the whole community. They knew that if it 
was not used wisely, water could not renew itself and their lifestyle would be 
changed forever. People thought water was a gift from “Kane i Ka Wai Ola” 
(Protector in the Water Life) and was delivered by Lono Makua (the rain 
provider). Before foreigners came, water rights were controlled by Konohiki as a 
part of the ahupua'a or land holding system. 

What is our source of water? Ground water comes from beneath the 
earth's surface. Rainwater soaks into the soil and collects in fractures and pore 
spaces in the underlying rock. Ground water is pumped from aquifers to the 
surface through wells. Wells have something called a safe yield. The safe yield 
of a well is how much water can be taken over a period of time without affe^ing 
the amount or quality of the water. We do not know what the safe yield is for 
Molokai’s wells. 

Water is an environmental issue because of the impact human 
population has on this resource. In 1992 Molokai had almost 7,000 residents. 
Recent community plans project that the number of inhabitants may grow to 
over 24,000 in the near future. This large population will increase Molokai's 
demand for water resources. It is estimated that for every foot of elevation 
above mean sea level, the fresh water aquifer extends forty feet below sea 
level. If wells are located too close to the fresh water-salt water boundary, there 
is a risk of salt water seeping into and spoiling the drinking water supply. If too 
many wells are dug or too much water is removed, our fresh water supply will 
also be endangered. 
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Besides a need for more water, if population increases, another potential 
threat is pollution. Clean water is a social, ecological, and economic necessity 
for our island. 

Even though it’s not as common Moloka'i as on other islands, many 
businesses use small amounts of toxic and hazardous chemicals which can 
contaminate drinking water. Examples include paint thinner, solvents, and 
fuels. These chemicals and their containers should not be discarded on the 
ground or in the trash. It development continues, we need to be careful that the 
amount of chemicals don’t increase and threaten the safety of our water supply. 

There are many ways that individuals can help protect this valuable 
resource. 

• Conserve water. High pumping rates draw salt water into the fresh water 
aquifer. 

• If your home uses a septic system, it should be pumped out as needed. 
When septic tanks overflow, sewage can seep into the ground and 
contaminate fresh water sources. If the septic tank is close to the ocean, 
sewage may cause algae blooms. Algae blooms cover the coral and block 
out the sunlight corals need to sun/ive. 

• Use lawn pesticides and fertilizers sparingly. Never exceed the 
manufacturer’s guidelines. 

• Use non-toxic products that do not contain substances harmful to the water 
supply. 

• Have your fuel storage tanks checked for leaks. 

• Dispose of household cleaners, detergents, and other toxio and hazardous 
waste properly. Otherwise, these products may end up in your water supply. 

Agricultural businesses can also play a part in protecting our water 
resources with water conservation being the primary means of reducing surface 
and groundwater demands. The use of drip irrigation on sugarcane and other 
crops has substantially reduced agricultural water demands. Using this 
technique, farmers direct water to individual plants via tiny holes in hoses rather 
than in ditches between rows where much is lost through evaporation. 

Recycling water is another means of conservation. Where drip irrigation is not 
feasible, sewage water or industrial water may be treated and made available 
for watering crops and for other purposes. 

Data my partner and I collected says that the highest priorities for future 
water needs are agriculture, residential use, and schools. Sixty-one percent of; 
the people we talked to say that they strongly agree or agree that Molokai 
should have a comprehensive water management plan. Fifty-six percent of the 
people we talked to say that they strongly agree or agree that Increased 
development should be postponed until there is a comprehensive water 
management plan. 

A comprehensive water management plan would be like a budget. It 
would be a guide to help us make sure we doni 'spencT too much water. Once 
our water is gone, we can not get it back. We think Molokai needs to be very 
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Plaver 

Belief Statement 

Value 

Billy Buchanan 

• For those who live In Maunaioa. for years the 
water was yetow. 

• The Rarrch has the resources to pipe the 
water individuals do not. 

• Health 

• Economic 

QregHekn 

• Homesteaders should have the water first. 

• On Molokai water is a big issue for the 
community. 

• Egocentric 

• Ethical/Moral 

Wade Lee 

• If we don't take care of \Miat we have, we are 
going to lose H. 

• We need trees to attract rain, which will give 
us more water. 

• Ethical/Moral 

• Ecological 

George Peabody 

« Water is limited - there is a finite amount. 

• If we take out too much water, the aquHer wHI 
be ruined. 

• Scientific 
•. Environmental 


Knowledge or Perceived 
Knowledae 

Opinion 

• Watercyde 

• Water use on 

Molokai 

• Planned 
development 

• Where water comes 
from 

• Amount of water 
avaiable 

• What plans atrsady 
exist fw water 

1 . How would fob 
be affected 

2. Future needs 

3. Place of 
residence 

4. How it would 
affect personal 
life 


2. How often water Is 
used 

3. Gardening 

4. Occupation (gardener, 
developer) 


How much 
water there 
is 

How much 
water is 
used 

How much 

wateris 

needed 
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RESEABCH- .aUESTIONS; 

• To what extent if any, do the jobs of Moloka'i residents affect their opinion 
about the need for a comprehensive water management plan for Moloka'i? 

• To what extent if any does Moloka'i residents' opinion about future water 
needs affect their opinion about the need for a comprehensive water 
management plan for Moloka'i? 

• To what extent, if any, does the knowtedge of Moloka'i residents about 
Moioka'i's water (how much water is available, how much is used, and 
where it comes from) affect their opinion about the need for a 
comprehensive water management plan for Moloka'i? 


County 

A Molokai owned business 

Self-employed 

Unemployed 


2. How much do you know about Moioka'i’s water sources? 


Nothing Some A great deal 


PAT A C OULECTIQN INSTR UMENT; 

1 . Who do you work for? 

State _ 

Molokai Ranch _ 

O wn your own business _ 

Housewife _ 

Other 


3. How much do you know about how water is used on Moloka'i? 


Nothing 


Some 


A great deal 


4. I'm going to read a list of water consumers. Please rank them from 1 to 7 
with 1 being the group that uses the most water. 

Who do you think uses the most water on Moloka'i? 

DHHL 

MKK Ranch 

private home owners 

^Agricultural businesses 

Hotels 

C ounty 
State 

O ther 
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5. How much do you know about where drinking water comes from? 


Nothing Some A great deal 

6. Where does drinking water on Molokai come from? 

Reservoir Streams Ocean 

Rain Wells Aquifer 

Forest Lake ^Other 

Where does the agricultural water on Molokai come from? 

Reservoir Streams Ocean 

Rain Wells Aquifer 

Forest Lake Other 

7. Does Moloka'i currently have a comprehensive water management 
plan? 

^Yes No Don't know 

8. Can you please tell me how much you think is taken out of Kamalo well 
every day? 

9,000,000 Gallons 

15,000,000 Gallons 

^25,000,000 Gallons 

36,000,000,Gallons 

Other 

9. If the community designed a comprehensive water management plan, 
the plan might include how much water is taken out of wells on a daily 
basis, how water should be used within the community, the amount of 
water available for new development, and how much water we need to 
keep in reserve for the future. 

Should Moloka'i have a comprehensive plan for water management? 


SD D ’ N A SA 

10 . Should increased development be postponed until Molokai has a 
comprehensive water management plan? 


SD D N A SA 
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1 1 . What do you think a comprehensive water management plan will do for 
Moloka'i? 

Select the answer that is most important to you. 

It would make sure we have water for the future 

It would mean water is fairly distributed 

It would help our economy to become sustainable 

^Water use would be conserved 

There would be no fights over the water 
People wouldn’t waste water 

People would learn that water is an important resource 

Our island would have a plan that would protect water for future 

generations. 

Other 

12. Should water be conserved for future needs? 

Yes No Don't Know 

13. What water needs should be the highest two priorities for the future on 
Molokai? 

Agriculture Hotels Stores 

Restaurants ^Cities School 

Houses ^Other 


SAMPLE. TECHNIQUE: 

Our sample technique was systematic with a random start. We collected 110 
DCI responses. 
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What are the priorities for future water needs? 


■ a 

31.7% 

■ b 

5% 

□ c 

6.9% 

□ d 

19.8% 

■ e 

5% 


23.6% 

□ c 

4% 


4% 



A • It would make sure we have water for the future. F - People wouldnl waste water. 

B - It would mean water is fairly distrtXJted. Q - People would team that water is 

C- It would help our economy be sustainable. an Impoilant resource. 

D- Water use would be conserved. H- Our island erouid have a plan that 

There would be no fights over water. would protect water for future 

generat i on s . 
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Increased developrnem should be postponed until there Is a comprehensive 
water management plan. 



H Str Agree 37% 
B Agree 19% 

[U Neutral 27% 

□ Disagree 12% 
Bstr. Disagree S% 


CONCLUSIONS: 

• 62% of the people we talked to ‘strongly agree' or 'agree' that 
Molokai should have a comprehensive plan for water. 

• 14% 'disagree' or ‘strongly dlsagiee' that Molokai should have a 

comprehensive plan for water, J 

• 78% of the people whd'vMie*not at all knowledgeable' or ‘very 
knowledgeable say “Yes' water should be conserved for future 
needs. 

• 89% of the people who were 'somewhat' knowledgeable say ‘Yes' 
water should be conserved for future needs. 

• 32% of the people say that a comprehensive plan would make sure 
there is water for the future. 

• 23% of the people say that a comprehensive plan would make sure 
that people doni waste water. 

• 20% of the people say that a comprehensive plan would make sure 
that water would be consenrad. 

• 56% 'Agree' or ‘Strongly Agree* that increased development should 
be postponed until Molokai has a comprehensive water management 
plan. 
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• 17% "Disagree” or "Strongly Disagree” that increased development 
should be postponed until Molokai has a comprehensive water 
management plan. 

INFERENCES: 

• Maybe the majority of people think Molokai should have a 
comprehensive water plan because they want to make sure we don’t 
run out of water. 

• Maybe so many people are neutral because they haven’t thought 
about it yet so they haven’t had enough time to make up their minds. 

• Maybe so many people want water to be consenred for future use 
because they understand it’s an important resource even if they 
weren’t necessarily knowledgeable. 

• Maybe the 32% who want to make sure we have water for the future 
have families and they worry about their children and grandchildren 
or maybe they’re concerned about the future of the island. 

• Maybe people disagreed that development should be postponed until 
there is a comprehensive plan because it affects their jobs. 

• Maybe people agreed that development should be postponed until 
there is a comprehensive plan because they think water is necessary 
to develop anyway. If we don’t have a plan, we might run out of water 
and we can’t develop without water. 

• Maybe people couldn’t decide about postponing further development 
because they think water is important and development is also 
important and they can’t choose. 

REC.QMMe NP A TIQ NS; 

Based on our data, we would recommend that the community consider 
developing a comprehensive water management plan for Molokai. We think 
meetings should be held to decide what is necessary to complete a plan and it’s 
important that the entire community have the opportunity to share their thoughts 
and ideas. 

EVALUATION; 

We worked well as a group, but sometimes we had our bad days and argued 
with each other. If we had another chance to do this, we would both try to stick 
to our issue and not social business. Also, if we did this again, we would make 
our DCI easier to tally. We would delete questions #3, #4, and #8. 
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Raising Endangered Sp ci s 
In Captivity 

Principal Investigators: Creg Gumanas, Louiegy Ponce, and 
Amber Haliniak 

EVENT: Introduced species are endangering native species by destroying or 
taking over native habitats. 

PRQ B U^M: Native Hawaiian species are hard to protect in the wild and are 
in danger of becoming extinct. 

ISSUE: Should Hawaii's native endangered species be bred and raised in 
captivity to keep them from becoming extinct? 

BACKGROUND: 

How did species get to Hawaii? Plants got to Hawaii by the three “vi's". 
The first 'V is water, seeds from plants floated on water. The second “W is 
wings: wings of birds carried seeds of plants to Hawaii. The third 'V is wind. 
Seeds of plants were carried by strong winds if the seeds were very light. 

Some animal species migrated or navigated to Hawaii by sea, like the 
monk seal, and green sea turtle. Some species like the mongoose, Polynesian 
pig, or chicken were introduced by early Polynesians. 

Why is biodiversity Important? Biodiversity is important because we 
need to have a variety of living things. A diverse environment has a better 
chance of living longer because living things rely on each other. Some act as 
prey, predators, and shelter. One example of how living things rely on each 
other is a shark and a remora. Parasites spread on thb sharks. A remora 
attaches itself to the shark and feeds on the parasites and the leftovers from the 
shark's tom prey. While feeding, the remora has protection from other predators. 

If one kind of species becomes extinct, for example: a tree, then the living 
things that depend on that tree such as birds, bugs, and other plants may 
become extinct too. These species will have to adapt or become extinct. That is 
an example of how important biodiversity is. 

The main reason species have b^ome extinct Is because of humans. 

An example is the passenger pigeon, which lived in North America. Early 
colonists saw how similar passenger pigeons, were to the birds in there own 
country. So passenger pigeons were on the menu for breakfast, lunch, and 
dinner. The passenger pigeon population was reduced, and passenger 
pigeons became endangered. Biologists and humans tried to save this 
creature, but the hunting for sport never stopped so passenger pigeons became 
extinct. 

Another way that humans have been a threat is by introducing species 
like the rat. Over time rails in Hawaii developed puny and feeble wings because 
there were no predators to prey on them. When humans arrived, they 
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accidentally brought introduced species such as therats on their ships. This 
pushed raiis over the brink of extinction. Thera was no way that rails could 
adapt quickly enough to deal wHh this predator. 

Critical population is when a certain species decreases to a very small 
amount. It still exists, but its number is so smail it is in great danger of becoming 
extinct. The Hawaiian crow (the alala) is at a critical population with 14 in 
captivity and 14 in the wild. Why? During the 1890’s the alala were hunted 
down b^ause they were nuisances to farmers. They would get into feed pens 
and poultry yards. The Hawaiian crow started to disappear because the 
farmers were killing them. Years later in the early 1900’s there was a big 
change in the amount of Hawaiian crows in Hawaii, there were no flocks, only 
scattered individuals. Now people are trying to help the Hawaiian crow. The 
U.S. Fish and Wild Life service supports a captive breeding facility to increase 
the population of the alala. 

On the positive side of this issue, there are dedicated people and 
companies supporting endangered species in a variety of ways: restoring 
habitats, tracking species in the wild, breeding species in captivity, and 
releasing species back into the wild. 

The down side is that to be listed as an endangered species, the plant or 
animal has to be proposed for listing, studies must be made, public hearings 
are held, and final decisions are made. This process couid take years and it 
costs a large amount of money, sometimes $100,000 or more. While the 
species is going through the process, it will remain unprotected in the wild. 
Other cons are when people: pollute and damage native habitats, hunt species 
for sport, introduce alien species, or damage the habitat. 

Bibliography: 

Notes from visit to Nene O Molokai, Arieone Dibben. 

Nene O Molokai newsletters. 

Internet sites for The Peregrine Fund and Endangered Species of Hawaii. 





Belief Statement 

Value 

U. S. Senator 
Daniel Inouye 

For 

• ... announced that the Senate 

Appropriations Committee approved an 
additional $2.7 million to complete the 
acquisition of the Kona Forest Unit of the 
Hal^u Forest National Wikfiife Resen/e. 

• Economic 

Alan 

Lieberman 

For 

• His captive raised Puaiohi released in 
January ^ Kauafs Alalcai wiidemess are 
feeding In the wild ar>d are gaming weight. 

• Environmental 

Peregrine 

Fund 

President Bill 
Burnham 

For 

• We win work for the State and others 

involved in restoration, to find out what role 
we are expected to play, what's rteeded 
and work to fuffUl that end. ft's a matter of 
getting our feet on the ground. 

• Environmental 
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Arieone 

for 

• The Pualohi are feecflng on Insects, 

• 

Ecological 

Dibben 


introduced fruits, and native fnjits that 
make a heafthy bird. 





• Breeding for Nene usualiy begins in 

• 

Ecological 



September. 

• If you see a Nene In the wild, don’t feed it 

• 

Environmental 



because it wllf become tame. 





• Without captive propagation the Nene 

• 

Environmental 



would be extinct in the wild. 





• The primary cause of Nene death in the 

• 

Environmental 



wttd is mleraction with humans. 




VARiABLES: 



Opinion 

Behavior 

Physical 

• Endangered species 

• Introduced species 

• Animal biology 

• Habitats 

• Captive breeding 
programs 

• Biodiversity 

• WiidIHe releases 

• How it affects 
job 

• How it affects 
lifestyle 

• Ethnidty 

• How old 

• Hunting 

• Hiking 

• Interest in wildlife 

• Use native plants 
or animals 

« # of endangered 

species 

• # of introduced 
species 

• area of habitat left 

• # of residents 
willing to hek) 


RESEARCH QUESTIONS: 

1. To what extent, if any, does the ethnicity of Moloka’i residents affect their 
opinion about breeding native endangered species in captivity? 

2. To what extent, if any, does the age of Moioka’i residents affect their 
knowiedge of programs which protect native Hawaiian endangered species 
in captivity? 

3. To what extent, if any, does the knowiedge of Moiokai residents about native 
Hawaiian endangered species affect their opinion that these species shoukJ 
be bred in captivity? 


DATA COLLECTION INSTRUMENT: 

Ethnicity: Hawaiian Caucasian Japanese 

Chinese Korean Filipino 

African American Other 

Age: 18 under 19 to 30 31 to 40 

41 to 50 51 to 60 60 - older 
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1. How knowledgeable are you about native Hawaiian endangered 
species? 

^not at all 

^veiy little 

somewhat 

knowledgeable 

very knowledgeable 

2. Answer the following questions true or false. 

T here are native endangered insect, plant, and bird species on Molokai. 

None of the native mammals are hoofed. 

There are no Brown Tree snakes in the wild in Hawaii. . 

Introduced species sometimes destroy the habitats of native animals. 

Endangered species in Hawaii are becoming extinct at a frister rate than 

anywhere else on earth. 

_There are native endangered snails in Kamakou. 


3. 


Whtch of the following are Hawaiian native endangered species. 


Nene 

Oamselfly 

Green Sea Turtle 

Polynesian Pig 

Sparrow 

Black-footed ferret 


Mongoose 

Lehua 

Monk Seal 

European Pig 

Alaia 


Mynah Bird 

While-Tail Deer 

Kale ( taro) 

Humpback Whale 

Kingfisher 


4. Which of the following native Hawaiian endangered s|^es are being 
successfully bred and raised in captivity? 

Alaia Elepaio Happy face spider 

Humpback whale Nene Lehua 

Hawaiian Hawk Monk seal Green sea turtle 


5. Which of the following species have been successfully released back 
into the wild? 

Alaia Elepaio Happy face spider 

Humpback whale Nene Lehua 

Hawaiian Hawk Monk seat Green sea Turtle 

6. If native endangered species reach a critical population level, where they 
will be unable to survive in the wild, should these species be bred and 
raised in captivity until the population increases and they can be 
released into the wild? 

• • * • • 

SO 6 N A SA 
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7. Where do you think Hawaii's native endangered species should be bred 
and raised in captivity? 

Molokai Ni'ihau Kauai Oahu 

Lanai Maui Kahoolawe Hawaii 

Nowhere, it shouldn’t be done Any of the islands 

Other 

8. If funding is limited for this type of program, which type of species should 
be protected first. 

Mammals 

Reptiles 

Plants 

Birds 

Insects 

Cant Choose 

SAMPLE TECHNIQUE; 

Our sample type was a systematic sample with a random start. We used the 
telephone book and highlighted the numbers we were supposed to call. Our 
group collected 111 DCIs from the 1 42 call that we made. We had a 78% 
success rate. 


gRAPHS; 
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CONCLUSIONS; 

• The majority of the people who responded to the D.C.I. were Hawaiian or 
part Hawaiian at 55.6% 

• The second most responses came from Caucasians at 10.3%. 

• 40% of Hawaiian, and 25% of Caucasians think native endangered species 
should be bred and raised in captivity on islands native to the species. 

• 50% of Filipinos and 33% of Japanese think that native endangered species 

shouldn’t be brpd and raised in captivity. - ^ 

• 82% of the Hawaiian people said they agree or strongly agred’ ttiat native 
Hawaiian endarigered species at critical populations ^ould be bred and 
raised in captivity until the population increases and they can be released 
back into the wild. 

• 80% of the Korean people either strongly agree or agree that native 
endangered species at critical populations should be bred and raised in 
captivity until population Increases and they can be released back into the 
wild. 

• The first choice for Hawaiian, Caucasian, Korean, and Filipino was 
mammals. 

• The second highest choice for Hawaiians was plants. 

• The first choice for Chinese and Japanese was plants. 

• 97% of the people who are very knowledgeable about native endangered 
species, “agree” or “strongly agree" that they should be bred and raised in 
captivity when critical populations reached. 
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59% of the people who are sontewhat knowledgeable about native 
endangered species, 'agree* or ‘strongly agree* that species should be bred 
and raised in captivity when critical populations are reached. 

42% of the people who were *not at air knowledgeable about native 
endangered species, 'agree* or ‘strongly agree* that species should be bred 
aitd raised in captivity when critical populations are reached. 

44% of people who were very knowledgeable about native endan^red 
species chcse plants as the species that should be protected first. 

33% of people who were somewhat knowledgeable about native 
endangered species couldnl choose what species should be protected first. 


Maybe those who chose native island think that species would be safer In 
their own habitats. 

Maybe those who chose * nowhere* dent like the idea of animals being 
keiM captive. 

Maybe those who chose * nowhere* don't know enough about native 
species to make a decision about where they should be located. 

Maybe they think that native endangered species should be bred and 
raised in captivity until population Increases and they can be released back 
into the wild so they don’t become extinct. 

Maybe Hawaiians responded so strongly because these are species of their 
native home. 

Maybe Hawaiian, Chinese, and Japanese, had such high percentage for 
plants, because plants are important to their cultural practices. 

Maybe Hawaiians responded more because it's their native endangered 
species. 

The high percentage of Hawaiians responding is because Molokai has a 
high percentage of Hawaiians or part Hawaiians. 

As people become more knowledgeable about native endangered species, 
they ‘agree’ or 'strongly agree’ with captive breeding because they 
understand the importance of Hawaii’s native endangered species. 

Maybe the 'Very knowledgeable* people want plants protected because they 
think that plants support other forms of life and make up a large part of the 
native ecosystem. 

Maybe the “very knowledgeable’ people chose plants because they think 
that plants are the most helpless endangered species because they can’t 
move. 


We need to educate more people about Hawaii’s native endangered 
species. We need more people to know more about Hawaii's native 
endangered species. When we take surveys on our D.C.I. we should give them 
brief background and information about Hawaii’s native endangered species 
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before asking questions. We should also educate our future leaders about 
native endangered species. We see this issue as one of educating people 
about the role endarigered species play in our lives. 

EVALUATION; 

Our group worked most of the time apart from each other, but we split all 
partS'Of working. We all worked together on event, problem, issue, research 
questions, variables, tallying, and percents together. 

Creg and Amber did drawings, graphs, conclusions, inferences, and 
made phone. Louiegy wrote the D.C.I., background, recommendations, issue 
analysis, and the bibliography. 

We would change the way we work, like working together a lot more, and 
we would help each other more. We think it would help us communicate better 
and learn more from each other. The only thing we would change Is we would 
collect more information on our background. 
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Ho'olehua Airport Improvem nts 

Principal investigator: Matthew Santiago 
Other Group Members: Clelghton Mahiai and Kaden Jacobs 

E yeMTj The Ho'olehua Airport Division’s twenty year plan calls for a new 
terminal to be built. 

PROBLEM: The Airport Division is trying to design an airport to meet 
community needs. 

ISSUE; What types if improvements would Molokai’s community like to see at 
Ho'olehua Airport? 

BACKGROUND: 

Our group’s issue involves airport improvements. In the beginning, my 
group and I thought that the Airport Division was going to physically extend the 
runway, but after going on a field trip to the airport we realized that this wasnl 
so. After talking with Mr. Chung the Airport Manger, we decided a more 
important issue would be ’Vi/hat improvements would Molokai’s community like 
to see at Ho'olehua Airport?” 

Ho'olehua Airport is located on Molokai's central plateau with Kaunakakai 6 
miles to the southeast, Kualapu’u 3-1/2 miles to the east and Maunaloa 8 miles 
to the southwest. 

When it was built, we’re sure they were thinking of short-term needs and 
not 60 years into the future. Air travel and the need for airport improvements 
have increased since that time. Ho'olehua Airport is not in compliance with 
many federal regulations, but it is grandfathered in because of when it was built. 
On f^lokai, air travel is the only way to leave the island. 

/Vi important part of the Airport plan was the public participation program 
which consisted of two parties, the first committee was public informational 
meetings and the secotid was a Technical Advisory Committee. There were six 
public informational meetings held during the development of the plan. The 
meetings were to inform parties in the community on the progress of the plan 
and to try to obtain the input of the community on the proposed airport 
improvements. 

The /Vrport division falls under the state system and is the only state 
division which is supposed to be self- supporting, but never has been on 
Molokai. Ho'olehua Airport has always relied on Kahuiui or Honolulu Airport 
for funding support. Our data shows that 71% of the people we talked to said 
that it is somewhat to very important that Ho'olehua become a self-supporting 
airport. Maybe they didn't know that it was supposed to be sett-supporting and 
now that they know they feel an obligation to support it. 

By law, the airport must have a projected airport master plan. Including a 5,10, 
and 20 year projection plan. The number of people and amount of cargo 
decides how much federal funding Is available. The 5 year plan was short term 
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and the runway was repaved and grooved to allpw water run off. The 10 year 
plan is not to physically extend the runway, but to acquire the land between'the 
Loop Road and the northeast end of the runway to allow larger planes to land in 
Kona winds. This would be accomplished by leveling the hill to remove a 
landing obstruction. The white lines at that end of the runway can then be 
moved to allow the necessary 350 foot safety area. The 20 year plan is to 
modify the airport to bring it more in compliance with federal regulations.' This 
would include a new terminal so the taxiway and runway will be farther apart. 
Right now planes cannot taxi and take off at the same time because the 
distance between the taxiway and runway is too small. This is only one of the 
proposed changes. We would encourage the community to become involved 
and give their input so our airport will reflect our community. 

As we consider planning for our airport’s future, we need to look at all the 
possibilities and potential. Sixty years from now we don't want to look back at 
our choices with regret. 

Bibliography: None available 
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RESEARCH QUESTIONS: 

1. To what extent, if any, does how often Molokai residents fly affect the 
improvements they would like to see at Ho'olehua Airport? 

2. To what extent, if any, does Mololui residents knowledge about the 
economics of operating Ho'olehua Airport affect their opinion about' how 
improvements should be paid for? 

3. To what extent, if any, does customer satisfaction affect the types of 
improvemertts Molokai residents would like to see at Ho'olehua Airport? 

DATA COLLECTION INSTRUMENT: 

1 . On average, how often do you fly? 

every day once a wTOk 

once a month six times a year 

once a year other 

2. Which airlines do you most often use? 

Island Air (Aloha) Hawaiian Pacific Wings 

Air Shuttle other 

3. As a passenger, how satisfied are you with schedules available to 
Molokai passengers? 


verysaSsied aSslled neUial unsadsfled vary unsatisfied 

4. Are you a freight user? Yes No 

5. How often do you use freight services? 

every day ■ once a week twice a rrtonth 

once a month six times a year twice a year 

ortceayear other 


twice a month 

twice a year 


6. As a freight user are you satisfied with the available freight services? 

• . _ L ■ I* .1 * * 

imysabetied salUed neutral unsadslled veryunadslied 

7. As a customer of the Ho'olehua terminal how satisfied are you with 
current facilities, like bathrooms, number and quality of vendors, security 
and parking? 

• • . ♦ 


veiysslislled 


neutral 


unesdsfied 


vary unsatisfied 
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8. Did you know that the Airport Division is the only state division which is 

supposed to support itself financially? 

Yes No Not Sure 

9. The Airport Division makes its money by charging landing fees to 
airlines, renting space to vendors, and by charging for parking. Because 
of its current size and limited space Ho'olehua Airport has never- been 
self-supporting. It has always relied on Kahului or Honolulu Airport for 
funding support. 

How important is it for Ho'olehua Airport Division to be self- supporting? 


Notalal AaUe Somemhat Impoitanl Very Important 

9. Which of the following improvements should be made at Ho'olehua' 
Airport?(check all that apply) 


paved overnight parking 

w'lth fees 

new terminal with more senrices 

lighted airport sign 

more vendors 

sit down restaurant 

more storage facilities for freight 

safer parking 

better airfares with more flights 

other 


fuel tanks so planes can refuel and 

Molokai residents can have direct 
flights to islands other them Oahu and 
Maui 

longer landing area so large 

plemes (OC9) can land in Kona winds 

drive thru check in 

competitive airfarps 

more seats available 


10. How do you think these improvements should be paid for? 

by meeting federal requirements in order to get federal funding 

raise county taxes raise terminal rents 

raise state taxes raise landing fees 

other 


1 1 . Would you be willing to pay a fee to have paved and safer parking? 


SD D N A SA 


SAMPLE TECHNIQUE: 

Our sample technique was systematic using the telephone book and a random 
start. Our sample size was thirty-one. 
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GRAPHS: 


jwhal ^provements should be made at Ho'olehua Airport^ 



■ a 

4% 

B B 

2% 

□ c 

11% 

□ c 

9% 

Be 

7% 

@F 

7% 

□ c 

e% 

S H 

11% 

Bi 

11% 

B j 

6% 

OJk 

4 % 

0L 

8% 

■ m 

12% 


a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

f. 
Q. 
h 


paved overnight patlong i. 

with fees 

rtew terrrunal with more services 
lighted airport sign 

more vendors j 

sit down restaurant 
rrwre storage facilities for freight 
safer partong 

better airfares with more flights 
A by meeting federal requirements in 


fuel tanks so planes can refuel 
Molokai residents can have direct 
flights to islands other than Oahu and 
Maui 

longer landing area so large 
planes (DC9) can land in Kona winds 
drive thru check in 
competitive airfares 
more seats available 
to get federal funding 


k. 

l . 

m. 

order 


How do you think these improvements should be paid for? 


■ 

A 

35% 

n 

B 

22% 

□ 

C 

22% 

□ 

C 

4% 

■ 

E 

17% 



B: raise county taxes 
C: raise state taxes 
0: raise terminal rents 
E' raise landing fees 
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How important is it for Ho'olehua Airport Division to be setf-supporting^ 



H Not at Ail 
Ea Little 

□ Somewhat 

□ Important 

H Very Important 


CONCLUSIONS: 

• The improvements that were selected most were: more vendors, better 
airfares with more flights, fuel tanks so planes can refuel, and more seats 
available for each flight 

• The improvements that were selected least were: paved overnight parking 
with fees, a new terminal with more services, and drive through check in. 

• 35% said improvements should be paid for by meeting federal requirements 
in order to get federai funding. 

• 22% said the improvements should be paid for by raising county taxes. 

• 22% said the improvements should be paid for by raising state taxes. 

• 42% said it is “somewhat important” that Ho'olehua Airport Division be self- 
supporting; 29% said it is ‘importanr or “very important” , and 29% said it is 
“not at all” or “a little important” . 

INFERENCES: 

• Maybe people want fuel tanks so they can have direct flights to other islands 
besides Oahu and Maui. 

• Maybe people want better airfares, more flights, and more seats because it's 
expensive to fly and they want to fly more often, but can’t afford if or get 
seats. 

• Maybe people like parking in the field for free so they don’t want to pay for 
parking. 

• Maybe people think if will cost them more money to fly if there’s a new 
terminal built or dnve through check-in. 

• Maybe people want Improvements paid for by federal funding so they don’t 
have to pay directly for the improvements themselves. 
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• Maybe people feel it's unimportant for the Ho'olehua Airport Division to be 
self-supporting because they rarely use airport services or maybe they 
would rather have Kahului or Honolulu continue to support them. 

• Maybe the majority of the people think it is somewhat to very important for 
the Ho'olehua Airport Division to be self-supporting because Ho'olehua 
Airport should be the responsibility of Molokai residents. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

We would recommend that our group collect more data because we collected 
so little. We know the people we’re sharing the data with would like to have 
more information. We also think more people need to know about Ho'olehua 
Airport, how it operated, and how it is funded. 

EVALUATION: 

We were very disappointed with ourselves that we didn't reach our goal of fifty 
responses per member. If we were to do this again, we would delete three 
questions from our data collection instrument because it was too long and that 
may have prevented people from completing it. We would delete questions #2, 
#3, and #6. 
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P.R.I.S.M. Environm ntal Exc II nee Awards 
1999 Recipients 
In^llyWual -Catwry 

Matthew Adolpho Jr. 

Buslnese/Organlzatlon Category 
Recycle Moloka'I 


1998 Recipients 

Individual Category 
Penny Martin 

Bualnaaa-Cataggty 

Rawlins’ Chevron 


1997 Recipients 


Student Cataggry 
Kendall Hubin 
Ishadanna Rapanot. 


Individual Category 
Mac Poepoe 


Business Category 
Friendly Market Center 
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PRISM Environm ntal 
Excellenc Awards 
1999 


1999 Business/Oraanization Category : Recycle Molokai 

Recycle Molokai began in April 1996 and is operated by George and Kandy 
Engiish. George and Kandy are invoived in educating Molokai's young people by 
going to schools and teaching the importance of the 3Rs - Hecycling, Hoducing, and 
Bousing. They conduct workshops to teach adults how to compost, recycle, and 
reuse. George and Kandy enjoy meeting children and working with the community in 
an effort to help Molokai reduce landfill use. They are dedicated to serving the 
community’s needs and promote environmentally friendly waste management 
practices. Their leadership in environmental actions has had a very visible impact on 
our community. Their goal is for Recycle Molokai to be sustainable and for future 
generations to continue what they have started. 


1999 Individual Category; Matthew Adolphe 

Matthew Adolpho was one of the founders of Hui Ho'opakele 'Aina. The Hui 
responded to many environmental issues facing our community. The Hui used quiet 
protesting with developers to try and change the community plan. 

Matthew worked to prevent the construction of Highlands Golf Course on top of 
the Kualapuu aquifer. Major concerns were the potential for pesticides and herbicides 
seeping into the drinking water and to maintain the integrity of the Molokai Community 
Plan. 

He worked to halt the cutting of trees for the biomass electrical plant in Palaau. 
The cutting of trees threatened the Makahiki grounds and there was a major logging 
operation up in Naiwa. 

The Hui brought action to stop the Kaluakoi pipeline which was in violation of 
the Federal Clean Water Act and County Soil Erosion Permits. The case was settled 
out of court and the settlement was used to create a perpetual Molokai Environmental 
Fund. As a result, over $15,000 a year is available in environmental community 
grants. 

Matthew has continued to set an example of commitment to his community 
through his involvement in community issues. We feel his efforts and actions live what 
PRISM stands for; he works to provide resolutions with integrity for sustainable 
Molokai. 

Matthew sees Molokai's future as a beautiful one and plans to continue his 
efforts to educate and participate when environmental issues arise. 
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1999 PRISM Sp ak r and Sp cial Gu sts 


Dr. Bandy-Hift 

We are very honored today to have Dr. Randy Hitz here as our keynote speaker. 
Dr. Hitz is the Dean of the Coliege of Education at the University of Hawaii - Manoa. 
Previousiy he was the Dean of the College of Education, Health, and Human 
Development at Montana State University. Before that Dr. Hitz was an Early 
Childhood Specialist for the Oregon Department of Education. He sees himself as an 
advocate for children and quality education at all levels. 

Dr. Hitz has two children who are both married and living on the Mainland. His 
hobbies are singing, songwriting, playing guitar and ukulele, running and tennis and 
he loves Broadway musicals. He grew up in a very warm and loving home with 
extended family all around. 

Dr. Peter Corcoran 

Dr. Corcoran is a professor of environmental studies at Florida Gulf Coast 
University. In 1 997 he was the president of the North American Association of 
Environmental Education. Dr. Corcoran was bom in Maine and currently lives in 
Sanibel, Florida. He research into environmental education takes him to many 
exciting places around the world. Some of his favorites are in Fiji and on Molokai. 

Mrs. Delores Roth 

Mrs. Roth taught for 31 years in the Ste. Genevieve, Missouri School District. 

For the last twenty years she taught science and environmental science. Delores is 
married and has four children, two girts and two boys. Both daughters are also 
teachers. One daughter uses the issue investigation curriculum in her classroom. 

In 1993 Delores was selected to receive the presidential award for being one of 
the top three science teachers in Missouri. Delores is currently working with Drs. 
Hungerford, Volk, and Bluhm at The Center for Instruction, Staff Development and 
Evaluation in Carbondale IL. 

Anastasha Swaba 

Anastasha Swaba is an 8th grader at Molokai High School. She enjoys such 
subjects as math, science and English. Anastasha plans to attend Stanford University 
where she would like to major in business and corporate law. She strongly feels that 
“A good education is the key to success.” Anastasha is a PRISM graduate. She was 
co-chairman for the first PRISM Symposium in 1 997. 
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Student Biographies 


Cleiqhton Mahiai 

Cleighton likes to camp and he would like to go to MCC School when he grows up. 
Cleighton’s hobbies are all kinds of fishing. He has one sister and four brothers. He is 
the youngest in his family. 

PRISM is fun. Cleighton learned how to do research about the airport on his Island 
of Molokai. 

M atUiew-is nec 

PRISM means a lot of work to Matt and it’s so hard. Matt lives in Kualapu'u. He has 
four sisters and one brother and two parents and one dog. Matt is a fifth grader. When 
Matt grows up he will take over for his dad. 

Joshua Kai-Corpuz 

Joshua Kai-Corpuz is in fifth grade and loves to go hunting and play electronic 
games in his spare time. His favorite foods are prime rib, lomi salmon, raw fish, pizza, 
and Hawaiian food. When Joshua grows up he wants to go to college and get a good 
job. 

Joshua like PRISM because he like to work. PRISM means to work hard and get it 
done. 

Amber Apostol 

Amber Apostol is a sixth grade student at Kualapu’u School. Amber has one older 
sister named Laila. She likes to meet new people and get to know them. In the future 
Amber would like to attend Kamehameha Schools. When Amber grows up she would 
like to be a Kamehameha School’s teacher. 

PRISM gave Amber the opportunity to learn ways to get involved with the 
community. Amber would like a caring and sustainable Molokai for future generations. 

Laulani Puailihau 

Laulani Puailihau is a sixth grade student at Kualapu’u School. When she grows up 
she wants to go to Stanford University and become a Marine Biologist. She has one 
brother who is in tenth grade. 

PRISM means hard work and opportunities with education. 

Joey Kepa 

Joey Kepa is in sixth grade. He has three sisters and he is the only boy. His best 
food is a hot dog. His best sport is baseball. When Joey grows up he would like' to be 
a pro baseball player. 

PRISM means to help in the community and to make things good for the future. 
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Nainoa Buchanan is part of a family of eight. He has four brothers and one sister. 
He like to go to the forest in his spare time. He plays baseball for athletics. His goal is 
to be a doctor in the remote future. 

PRISM is very important to Nainoa because he learned about the community. 

Mary Laqazo 

Mary Lagazo is in the sixth grade and is eleven years old. She has one brother. In 
her spare time she likes to play with her friends. She plans to go to college. 

Mary thinks PRISM is a good thing because she thinks it helps her island and 
community. 

Brittanie Howard 

Brittanie Howard is a sixth grade student at Kualapu'u School. She has one sister 
and one brother that mean a lot to her. Her mother is Donna Howard and her father is 
Gerald Howard. When she graduates she wants to go to the University of Hawaii on 
the Big Island. She dreams of owning her own homestead. 

PRISM means a lot to Brittanie. In general it means hard work and team work. 

Jessica Wooldridge 

Jessica is a fifth grade girl who likes to work on environmental issues. She plans to 
go to college and become a veterinarian. She plans to carry on the knowledge that 
she has from working on environmental issues. Jessica has one sister. 

To Jessica PRISM means to help Molokai be a better place and to help people who 
live there. 

Jennifer Boswell 

Jennifer Boswell is a fifth grader at Kualapu’u School. Her parents are James and 
Vicki Boswell. Jennifer is the youngest in her family and she has five brothers. She is 
ten years old and will turn eleven in November. 

When she grows up she wants to be office manager for her family company called 
“Boswell Trucking". She plans to go to MCC after she graduates and major in office 
management. 

In school her class has a program called PRISM. To Jenny it means helping our 
class, our community, and our world. 

Kesha-Ann Faiumu 

Aloha from Kesha-Ann Aulelee Malialani Kahananui Faiumu. Kesha has two 
brothers and two sisters. What PRISM has meant to Kesha is hard work that needs to 
be accomplished. Kesha's goals are going to college and getting to know people and 
teach them what she learned about PRISM so it can keep on going to future 
generations. 

Kyle Sakurada 

Kyie is a musical person and wants to become a comedian when he is out of 
college. Kyle has one sister and one brother. He likes to eat food like pizza. He 
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cooks steamed moi. He visits his Aunty Adds. 

PRISM means a lot of hard work and courage. 

Ag hte y W poteey 

Ashley Woolsey likes to draw pictures and write books in her spare time. She is 
kind to others and her knowledge makes her smart. Ashley has two brothers and two 
sisters. She plans to go to college. When she is in class her favorite subjects are; 
Wordly Wise, Math, and Issues. Ashley has learned a lot about issues like what is the 
percentage of people who litter on the beaches. 

PRISM is part of her life because it helps us make a better and cleaner 
environment. 

Akoni Kaalekahi 

Akoni Kaalekahi is in the sixth grade. Ho has two brothers and one sister. Akoni 
plans to be an artist when he grows up. Akoni likes to go riding with all his friends on 
their bikes. In his spare time he likes to do art work. 

Akoni thinks that PRISM is important because it is work that can help our 
community. 

Roselani Low 

Roselani has one brother and one sister. Her favorite hobby is basketball. 

In PRISM Roselani thinks that it is a very responsible job and it teaches how we can 
help around the environment. 

Tray Dela. Cr u z 

Troy Dela Cruz is a fifth grader at Kualapu’u School. Ho likes to hunt and fish. 

When he grows up he would like to join the Coast Guard. Troy has three sisters and 
two brothers. He finds it very hard to be sharing with them because he hates to share. 
Troy thinks PRISM is very challenging because he has to do a lot of research. 

Shfliei Barden 

Hello from Shalei Borden who is a fifth grader at Kualapu’u School. She heis an 
older brother named John Borden Jr. and a younger sister named Jasmine Borden. 
Shalei would like to be a car or boat engineer. 

The thing that she likes about PRISM is that she could go all over and travel with 
her friends and her teachers. That’s what she like about herself. 

Nicolas Kuhn 

Nicolas Kuhn is eleven years old. He wants to bike ride and wants to be a 
contractor and own a business called Kuhnstruction. Nicolas plans to go to college 
and wants to own a Harley Davidson. He likes to read Science Fiction books. He 
hates hot weather. Nicolas’ favorite color is blue and his second choice is red. His 
favorite TV shows are Home Improvement, Simpsons, and he like most cartoons. He 
likes riding his ATV and playing with action figures. 

Nicolas thinks PRISM is important for helping his community make correct 
decisions. The issue project is challenging but worthwhile to him. 
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Creq Gumanas 

Aloha from Creg Gumanas who is in fifth grade. Creg is ten years old and has one 
brother and one sister. He has five dogs, one cat, eleven chickens, three pigeons, and 
two ducks. Creg likes to play Major League baseball with his team. In his spare time 
he like to play the ukulele and spend time with his animals and his family. 

Creg thinks PRISM Is going to change Molokai for the future. 

Charles Makekau 

Charles Makekau likes to play baseball. He is in fifth grade at Kualapu’u He has 
two sisters. Charles is part Hawaiian and part Filipino. He would like to be a cowboy 
when he grows up. 

Charles likes doing PRISM because it is fun doing all kinds of stuff. He finds 
research to be the most challenging part of PRISM but he thinks PRISM is good 
because you get to solve all kinds of issues. 

Amber Haliniak 

Amber is in fifth grade and she likes to play tether ball with her friends. Amber is 
her first name which is sort of an orange yellow. Amber's middle name is Likolehua 
and that means lehua flower. When Amber grows up she wants to be a teacher and 
continue PRISM. 

I think PRISM means to stop people from doing things to hurt animals or other 
things. 

Crystal Yuen 

Crystal Yuen is a sixth grader at Kualapuu School. She has two sisters that are 
older than she is. Crystal would like to attend college in Indiana when she is finished 
with high school. She would like to become a speed boat or race car engineer. 

When she accomplishes that goal she would like to become the first lady president. 
Before she tries for first lady president she would like to start her own business on 
Molokai. 

Crystal says that PRISM helped her a lot with her writing and will help her in her 
future. 

Darren Bermudez 

Darren is in the fifth grade and has played basketball for four years. He has played 
in all stars and won the MVP for one year. His goal is to get a basketball scholarship 
and attend college. When he grows up he wants to play for the U. H. His favorite team 
for basketball is the L.A.Lakers. Darren’s favorite food is pizza. 

PRISM means work and research to Darren and maybe he will get a scholarship for 
that too. 

Trav is Domingo 

Travis wants to be an Air Force member. Ho doesn’t have any brothers or sisters. 
His hobbies are snorkeling, drawing, and going to San Diego. Travis is not Hawaiian 
but a regular boy. Travis doesn’t need a helper in history. 
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Travis thinks PRISM means hard work or challenging work. 

Tdslan Kiyan 

Tristan Kiyan is a fifth grade student at Kualapu’u School. He loves to go fishing, 
draw cartoon characters, and spend a lot of time playing games. He spends a large 
duration of time with his family. Tristan wants to be an artist, a car designer, or a 
military weapons designer. His favorite foods are salmon, Kalua pork, lauiau, poi, 
shoyu, rice, and chicken katsu. He has one nine year old brother and one mom and 
one dad. His mom and dad work as teachers at Kualapu’u School. 

It seems Tristan thinks PRISM means giving answers to probiems so that Molokai 
can be a great place for future generations. He thinks it's an opportunity to meet and 
get to know people. 

Noland Raponot 

Noland is a sixth grade student who like to hunt, play baseball, and basketball. He 
has one sister. When Noland graduates he wants to go to the military. 

Noland thinks PRISM is a good way of teaching people a better way to live, like not 
to litter and to keep the place sustainable. PRISM taught Noland about the 
environment , where we live and to help us make a better living. 

Jammel Raponot 

Jammel Rapanot is a student who goes to Kualapu’u School. Her favorite food is 
pizza. She wants to move to Orlando, Florida when she grows up and become a 
professional basketball player there. 

PRISM helps Jammel see how the people think and helps her see what people 
know about their ohana and community. She also like to help people in need. 

FJligfl Pilati 

Filiga Piliati lives on the Island of Molokai. She is twelve years old. She wants to 
graduate from Molokai Intermediate and High School. Filiga has three sisters and two 
brothers. She plans to live on the Island of Molokai 
PRISM means a lot of work to Filiga but she does the work to help Molokai. 

Louiegy Ponce 

Louiegy is the oldest of two children in his family. He likes baseball and football. 
When he grows up he will go to the Air Force to pay for his college degree in art. He is 
a wonderful wildlife artist. 

To Louiegy PRISM means a lot of opportunities, challenges, and to help make a 
better future. 


Alyse Kaahanui is in the sixth grade. When she grows up she would like to go to 
college in Indiana and become a race car and boat engineer. Alyse likes to shop. 
She has one sister and one brother. 

PRISM is a new start toward a positive community and a good education to help 
ourselves. 
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Marlon Espejo 

Hello from Marlon Espejo who is a fifth grader. Her teacher is Miss Vicki Newberry. 
Marion’s family was bom in the Philippines. He came to Molokai in November 1995. 
He came to Miss Newberry's class on December 4,1995. In Miss Newberry’s class we 
are doing a project called PRISM which stands for Providing Resolutions with Integrity 
for a Sustainable Molokai. 

The PRISM project has helped the community for three years and Marlon feels he 
is one who is helping the community of Molokai. 

Rusty Puaoi Marcellino 

Rusty is a fifth grader who likes to play football. He has two brothers who like to 
play football also. Rusty’s favorite food is pizza. 

Rusty thinks PRISM means a lot of work to show his knowledge. 

Rebecca Seauritan 

Hello from Rebecca Seguritan. Rebecca has four brothers, Donovan, Paul, Jerry, 
and Dallas. Rebecca wants to become a teacher because of the examples of her 
teachers. 

Rebecca understands PRISM because she has the opportunity to collect data and 
to know what the community’s opinions are. 

Troy Mollena 

Troy lives on Molokai. His hobbies are drawing, Pokemon, TV, and kickball. He is 
a friend of the school. Troy is quiet and doesn’t want to be noticed. He has three 
brothers and he sweats when under pressure. Troy loves grandma, TV.his dog, 
blanket , and Pokemon. 

PRISM has given him a new experience by learning about his island. 
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A Big MAHALO to th Financial Supoort r 

f th 

Third Annual P.R.I.S.M. Symposium 




Humunukunukuapua'a 

Ponations of $25 

Molokai Sea Farms 
Friendly Isle Auto Parts 
Friendly Isle Travel 
Dana Takashima, D.D.S. 



Happy Face Spider 

Ponatlona of ilflO 

Hawaiian Research 
Misaki’s 
Molokai Drugs 
Wm. Franks, M.D. 
Chong’s Poi Shop 
Rawlins’ Chevron 



Nene 


Donations of S50 

Molokai Solar 
Puu O Hoku Ranch 
Molokai Drugs 
Mrs. K’s 
Sonia Yuen 



'Ohi'a Lehua 
Donations of S2SQ 

Kualapuu Market 
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PRISM Partn rs and Financial Support rs 


A-B Sales of Hawaii 
Alexandra S. Jackson 
Alison Hawthorne Deming 
Aloha Island Air 
Barbara L. H. Kalipi 
Char Tour and Travel 
Coffees of Hawaii 
Colleen Murdkami 
Councilman Pat Kawano 
Damien Tours 
Dorothy and Dave Curtis 
Dr, and Mrs. William Franks 
Dr. Dana Takashima 
Dr. Harold Hungerford 
Dr. Trudi Volk 
Friendly Isle Travel 
Friendly Isle United Way 
Friendly Market 
Goodfellow Brothers 
Grace Pacific 
GT Auto Repair 
GTE Hawaiian Tel 
Hawaiian Research 
Hui Malama O k^oomomi 
Intersource Realty 
Jane Lee 
Jo-An Goss 

Johnny and Joyce Mondoy 
Kaluakoi Hotel and Golf Resort 
Kanemitsu Bakery 
Kathryn Mahealani Davis 
Linda Reyes 
Lydia Trinidad 
Marian Horita 
Kualapuu Market 


Kekama Helm 
Kyoto Rotary 
Maui Electric 
Mayor Linda Lingle 
Mayor Maryanne Kusaka 
McDonald's of Hawaii 
Mclnerny Trust 
Mike Shizuma 
Misaki’s Ipc. 

Moanalua Gardens Foundation 

Molokai Brand Poi 

Molokai Drive Inn 

Molokai Drugs Molokai Mule Ride 

Molokai Sea Farms 

Molokai Solar 

Molokai Visitors Association 
Molokai Yacht Club 
North American Association of 
Environmental Education 
Pancho Alcon, Ltd. 

Pauline Sato 
Pu'u O Hoku 
Puanani Burgess 

Queen Liliuokalani Children's Center 
Rawlins Chevron 
Roger McCloskey 
Roll! lodice 

Senator Rosalyn Baker 
Shirley's Salon II 
Tammy Castor 
Ted Takamiya 

The Staff at Kualapu'u School 
Tides Foundation 
Wahiawa Rotary 
Yola Forbes 
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P.R.I.S.M. 

"Providing Resolutions with Integrity for a Sustainable Moloka'i" is the 
goal of P.R.I.S.M. PRISM hopes the future will see more environmentally 
literate citizens who are wiiling and able to make informed decisions which 
promote both the quality of human life and the quality of the environment. 

Making a dream like this a reality requires the work of many. 

MAHALO TO . . . 

Harold Hungerford and Taidi Volk for writing the curriculum, Investigating and 
Evaluating Environmental Issues and Actions and then sharing it with us. 

Dr. Randy Hitz for the joyful music and his willingness to learn about the 
environment. 

Dr. Peter Corcoran for his wonderful spirit and sense of aloha which shone 
through in his pule. You help us to understand how much we yet have to do. 

Delores Roth for her assistance and sense of humor. Her ability to help without 
being intrusive Is truly a gift. 

Anastash Swaba, from the first class or PRISM students, for her words of 
inspiration. You make us all so proud. 

Both Molokai newspapers; the Molokai Advister News and the Molokai 
Dispatch. Their coverage of PRISM this year has been most generous and 
gracious. Thank you for recognizing the positive efforts of the youth of Molokai. 

Linda Reyes for her kind, gentle spirit and quiet way of getting things done. 

To Nathan Varnes, Geroge Chung, Kekama Helm and Yama Kaholoaa for 
coming into the classroom and sharing their expertise. 

To Vandale Oudoit for showing Hale O Lono to our student researchers. 

Richard Young and Kekama Helm for their help with the Kaunakakai 
RevKalization investigation. Both spent many hours helping students "map" 
Kaunakakai. Richard shared his knowledge as an architect and helped turn the 
data into renderings of the various revitalization plans. 

Arieon Dibbon for providing students the opportunity to gather primary source 
information and experience an endangered species first hand. Her enthusiasm 
has encouraged students to learn more and become involved In her program. 

To Mahiki Lankford for preparing our Friday evening meal. 
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Colleen Murakami of Department of Education, State Environmental Education 
Specialist for her support and surprise visit. 

Mayor Maryanne Kusaka of Kauai, her office, and staff for assisting students 
from Kauai to attend P.R.I.S.M. 

Molokai Visitors Association for donating maps and other information for the 
registration packets. 

To the many experts from around the world who shared their knowledge on 
these issues through e-mail. 

Marian Horita for the beautiful leis and her encouraging words. 

Jo Ann Carvalho of HEEA for her help and continued support. 

Lydia Trinidad for supporting our use of the the Investigating and Evaluating 
Environmental Issues and Actions curriculum. 

The staff of Kualapu'u School for their support and encouragement. A special 
thanks to Joyce Mondoy, Sarah Kawaa, Kathy Bennett and Charolotte Seales. 

The families of the fifth and sixth graders for your love, guidance and help along 
the way. 

. . . and to all the others we may have forgotten to include here, MAHALO NUI 
LOA for all your supporti 

CUm Vieii NttvUvty, **J. Kl^ 
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P.R.I.S.M. Planning 


Planninip Committee 

Co-chairperson: Tristan Kiyan 
Co-chairperson: Crystal Yuen 
Amber Apostol 
Mary Lagazo 
Jessica Wooldridge 

Sub-Committees 

• Hospitality and Registration 

Student Chair: Brittanie Howard 

Filiga Piliati 

Alyse Kaahanui 

Laulani Puailihau 

Ashley Woolsey 

Darren Bermudez 

Shalei Borden 

Jenny Boswell 

• Facilities 

Student Chain Matt Santiago 
Marlon Espejo 
Louiegy Ponce 
Creg Gumanas 
Nicolas Kuhn 

• Correspondence 

Student Chair: Kesha Faiumu 
Marlon Espejo 
Matthew Santiago 
Rebecca Seguritan 

• Publicity; 

Student Chair: Filiga Piliati 

Alyse Kaahanui 

Jammel 

Rapanot 

Brittanie Howard 


Committee 
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PRISM UpDated to May 7 

We would like to extend a public invitation to attend our Third Annual P.R.I.S.M. 
(Providing Resolutions with Integrity fora Sustainable Molokai) Symposium. P.R.I.S.M. 
is a project'of the students in Miss Lukonen's and Ms. Newbeny^s fifth and sixth grad- 
classy at Kualapu’u School. We have selected environmental issues diat we feel are 
important to our islaiul community. We research the different issues in small groups, 
collect and analyze the data, and then we present ojir work to the communi^. We feel 
diat our work helps our community to resolve important issues in a respectful manner. 

The dates for this year’s symposium ue May 7 and S. 1999. The evening of May 
7 we will hold* a welcome dinner that will include entertainment and the presentation of 
the PJ(.I.SM. Environmental Excellence Awards. On Saturday, May 8 we will present 
the results of our research. 

This year we are honored to have Dr. Randy Hitz, Dean of College of Education at 
University of Hawaii Manoa as keyiKMe speaker. Dr. Hitz will speak about his experi- 
ences as an early childhood teacher, and about the environment He will also share some 
of his work as a singer-songwriter. We think he will add a great deal te the program. 

We would really appreciate it if you would be able to come to our Third Annual 
PJ[^1.S.M. Symposium because we are very iHoud of the work that we do for our local 
community and we especially want to share it with you. 

. Nominations are being accepted for the Third Annual PRlSM Environmental 
Excellence Awards. PRISM atands for Providing Resoluti<Mis with Integrity for a 
Sustainable Molokai. 

TWo awards will be given this yean One to a business or group and one te an adult. 

Nominees must be Molokai residents. If you would like to nominate an individual, 
business or group for the PRISM Award for Environmental Excellence, send a letter of 
nomination to the PRISM Award Committee, Kualipuu School, P.O. Box 260, Kualapuu, 
HI 96767. Letters should be no longer than orte page in lengdi and should state the con- 
tributions the nominee has made to Molokai in environmental protectioa, education, 
and/or community action. ' Selections will be made by a panel of Kualapuu students. 
Awards will be presented at the Earth Day Celebration on April 16 at Mitchell Pauole 
Center and again at Che PRISM Symposium opening event, the ewnting of May 7 at 
Kualapuu School. Nominations must be receivkl by April 13, 1999. 

We have selected four students to represent dieir classmates and they are: Tristan 
Kiyan. Crystal Yuen, Amber Apostal. and Alyse Kaahanui. We will leave on April 20 and 
return April 2S [to receive an au^ from Busch Cardens, Florida]. Too g(^ for the 
kidsll! Again, thanks for your continued suf^xirt of the work of our stedents. 
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P.R.I.S.M. 

Kua^wti Scboofs 5lh and feh ftadc siudems. and their teachers Ms Lukoncn and 
Ms Newbeny ait itceivinanaHOfialtect^Uion and awards fortheir PRISM 
Inject, ftojnoiing Resolanwis with Ime^y fwa Sustainable MiMtAa'i. now in its 
third year Competiiigw«hsiodents.GradcsK-l2.acfossihcUmiedStates the United 
Kingdom, turf Canada. PRISM placed first m the EdiKation t>itit3ch categoiy of 
die Busch Gillens Environmenta} ExceUencc Awards and receis'ed SIO OOO This 
category i% co-spwisored and judged by the National Geographic Society 

In ceremonies on Earth Day, Apnl 22. 1999 at the Busch Gardens m Tampa FloridJ. Kualapou students jMcseiHcd tbcir project, along with the 
seven other categorical vmnners Later that day. Kualafwu's delegation learned that they were selected to receive the Grand Prize award lor an 
additional SIO OOO 

This nattwial recognition provides addiuonal vtdidaticwi irf the instructional approKh used by Ms Lukonen Mid Ms Newberry, Investigating and 
Evaluating Envnronmental Issues ainl Actions GEEIA). devck^icd m Southern Illinois Umversity at Carbondak A Naticmal Diffusimi Nctwirlc 
model this process aj^oach. which is the foundation of P.R I S.M.. allows students to investigate local environmental issues, and identify the beliefs 
ami values of the community, smd the important players involved Students also learn to develt^ research tjuestions and data collecttcm instruments, 
and then gathw. display, aiKi intcipret the data Finally, students lAm an annual ccwnmuniiy symposium where they fMtsent their results This years 
P.R IS M. Symposium «i May 8. wiB feature keynote speaker. Dr Randy Hitz, Dean of the College of Education at the Umvcrstly of Hawaii at 
Manoa. 

PR.I.SA! IS ei^SBKlinf this year, to include a Visiwung Project Thirty-five students from grades six through eight, will be meeting this summer 
to develop their visirm for Moloka'i, which will include the island's culture, environment, economics, education health, safely, and rccrcatton 
SttHleias will dien ^lare their vision with their fcUow students and the commimiiv. 

Coi^nuulaiions to Ms Lukonen’s and Ms Newberry's 5th and 6th grade classes, Pnnapal, Mrs Tnnidad, and Kualapuu's school commumiy. 
oniheir^hievemem 
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Vicki and the students will be leaving on 
^ril 20 to attend the festivities which include 
making a presentation, meeting with their 
National Geographic Socie^ pa^er, playing 
Students Crystal Yuen, Alyse Hokulani in the park, and attending the evening formu 

Kaahanui, Tristan Kiyan, and Amber awards ceremony. The students will idso have 

Apostol will be at Bosch Gardens in Florida time to meet with the students feom seven 

along with their teacher, Yield Newberry to other first place projects and swap souvenirs 

recMve a national award and $10,000 plus from home. They will then take two days to 

other beneftts. e^lore a little of Florida. The^ will spend a 

night in the Everglades and visit the Seminole 
Our Molokai feiends will be awarded the Museum. 

ENVIRONMENTAL OUTREACH AWARD 

sponsored by the National Geographic We want to congratulate Vietd and Dara 

Society. This award acknowledges that educa- and the entire school for this stunning 

don is the key to hnsuiing that fee planet stays achievement. It is things like this that draw 

in good hands for generations to come, and attention to leeia and peak fee interest of 

recognizes an original education program teachers heretofore unfamiliar with the pro* 

about the environment which is shared wife fee gram. As you all know, ii^lementiDg a pro* 

school or community? gram as dmerent as leeia in most schools of 

the nation is extremely difficult. We do, in* 
A first-place award is presented in each of deed, need all of fee help we can get] 
fee eight (8) award categories. First-place 
award-winning projects receive: $10,000; | 

All-expenses-paid tnp for two (2) students and | 
one (1) chaperone/teacher to one of the i 
SeaWoiid/Busch Gardens Adventure Paries for 
a special awards event; 100 T-shirts to share < 
with school and community; and, an award ‘ 
trophy and certificate 

Since 1992, the awards have recognized 
fee outstanding efforts of students across the 
country who are working at fee grass-roots 
level to protect and preserve fee environmeut 
These awanls are Imown as fee SeaWorld/ 

Busch Gardens Environmental Excellence 
Awards. There are eight award caC^ories, 
sponsored by the Center for Marine Conser- 
vatioi^ Nati<ni8l Fish and Wildlife Foundacioa, 

American Oceans Campaign, National WikUife 
Federadbo, Tbe Nature Conservancy;. Natkioal 
Geogn^hic Society, The Izaak Walton League 
of America, Conservation Intemadonal, and - 
the SeaWorld/Busch Oard,ens Education 
Departments. The projects which receive fee 
awards offer creative solutions to environmen- 
tal problems; are primarily student-driveo; 
and demonstrate significant environmental and 
educational impact 

The Molokai students are also in fee run- 
ning wife fee other first place winners for the 
grand prize of an additional $10,000 and trips 
for five students to the Busch Gardens 
Summer Zoo Camp Program. That winner will 
be announced in Honda. 


4' 



A Mi^or National Award for Moloki 
(ffl) 5th and 6th Grade Students 
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ITOif 
April 29, 1999 

P. P. I. ). M. - 


I Msirnnimniiil Oulrcach ihes wea'paii 
tiiO with ihe v^ry jiroup Ihiii ^ile«lcd 
him Ifom (hi OuircAch iii(cic% The 
Gciiuritphii SiKicly 'll will he < 
ihuliwt iipiricncc ii> network with peofdc 
( iuch c<ilihir * Niwhciiy wmI at the spakt. 
' [hi compeiKion She alio ruxed ihei they 
on naiinnal ctimpUiiinm hefnre LaM 
ipicmbcr 9 Mnloka I P K ISM tlvdemt 
I 6ih graiiin from XuaUpu'u SchonI and 3 
il< gradira from MlilS) were inviied to 
vlivci (be (indingt «( their mvciligative 
.Kdixh in AtlaiKa Geurgta hetiue an cmei 
MKMul eonferciKC o( (he Niirih AmetKan 
,t««e <il Envtroaraenial Cdueilnis "Our 
Ji were the youngest ibe only two other 
iMenK there were high school Uvc< and the 
ii were adults Oui P R I S M kuli real 
were inipreiiivc andi 
ulled olf (hew very longj 
' fliinutc rciiutiid pre 
ll•dluln hi.tmirullv 
Nuu. hiikV III lliv 

ip almost a wcik ir 
iiglli Wiih landi 
.iommiidnlKini 
luic ol the (ravtl paid 
>r liv Ihk iptHiwirs and 
itra miiiiey li.ivirtg 
.C 1 I laised lor a few 
<ira days of vsi>loi 
^ atbO (he group 
■lit ccrtainlv counting 
'f the hours when 
it with (hem the day 
.foii Ihcir departure 
■icv had done their homcwoik Ichi and 
H.W ixacllv what ihcir liineaarv hcM for 
m special lours of Dutch Gardens and 
iiWorld an overnight stay at a Sensinnic 
.isriaiKKi where they wdl have the dnnee 
ncci with the Nnlive American* of 
■fida and uimp.<ii thiir tHuation with that 
.Mine ptopttfi at home and hopefully a 
.11 to ihi (.ViTglaJiS ind Hig Cypress 


Wiai 1 1 /aLLiiii 

CatttuuK’d friim PiKf I 



Swamp • the massive fire situation permit 
ling Slops at hcautiful Sanihel Island and 
several other toumi destinaiions have been 
worked into iheir husy schedule too Ask the 
kids what they want lo 
,do for fun shop, go to 
[he heaeh, rids Ihs 
idler crMstrr and see 

alhgolofs 

Wilb gills and 
'iwap mccr iimisfrniii 
ihloloka I In share with 
'fellow preienicrs/win 
ters. all their rescurch 
naiiii.ils andhigsmdci 
md expectations ■ (hc\ 
verc oG lo hopefully 
jsunny (uol smoky from 
gianl lircs) Florida 
[skies As they said 
Aloha they wished lo 
lhank all whu tamittiue 
In support ihc program on island and In 
OuKb C.wdens, National Oervgraphic that 
also serves as their patincr and to tboac who 
they hops wll come b> (heir May 7(h A dih 
Symposium to hear more about ihc (run* ol 
Ihcir labors and lo sh.iie in ihcir achieve' 


CmigrarofarlMic ONf dl ALi- 




GCAAC PCIZC H1SNCKS 
l^ualapii'u G. 15. 1. S. M. - Wins It All.! 


by £die Anduion - - _ _ . 

A Athin hours of meeting with The 
Dispatch they, four Kualapu u 
T T Sch^ siudents and (heir P R I 
S M leachen, were winging their way to 
Tampa, Florida where, 
jttsi days later (hey 
WON IT ALL "Air 
meaning one of ihe 
highcsl honors in the 
land The 

Environmental Excellence AwnnI piescnied 
annually by ScaWntIdfButch Gardens As 
one tvf eight pro|ee( finalists (hey rverc 
attending Ih' 




1 rwmpfesifrtudydonetyPR/jiUiruAna 1 


dents to Hleiid one of the sponsork camping 
programs. 

But (hiovgh aU Ihe czeitrmeni, the 
group kept (heir "coof* - hy (bat we neu 
true professional «m uod, 
the tense of respoosibili- 
ly that goes with icprc- 
senting their program, 
tchool, aland, and stale 
ui what hM became one 
of Ihe natiea's most 
impoiiuni environmen 
Ilf preservalMo and edu- 
celional pfo|iaim any* 
where 

Cryilel Yuen, 

Hokulani Xaahaai 
Amber Aposiol and! 

Tristan Kiyan • along! 

With letchcrs Vickyj 
Neurbeiry and Para 
Lakanen are proud of Ibeir accomplishmenr 
to have been aelecicd aa one of only • Bul- 
at proyeds from.ouer ISB proyecu around 
the uiwn, as well ns wmuag Ibe icp pfke 
The other rmtlists, anaouneed on April »iMt 
at an Awards Dinner, included tladcat 
groups from New York. Ohio, Florida. 
Vifginii. TcnncMec. and tte Vwgin Mandw 
On hand to bait the event in Flonda was «be 
very papular wddiife eipcrt and star of 



counllcssTV programs. Jack flanna (Se 
PhWo on Page <’'■) The prospect of vriunin 
another S103X)0 wat qmic an cnccnliic 
one reason PRISM tordi Ihe even' 
senuoily 

Winning was m 
easy task and 
Newbciry related 
actually Ike culmmaiKn 
of three years of wcik h; 
over 121 ) Kualapu'u students who have bi 
in the P R I S M (Providiog Rcsoluiu 
with Inicgmy for a Susiainahli Mnlok* , 
iprogram In ic 
Ihrci ycais. <•<> 
[have lacki 
Mnicrcii 
jand meaningful 
priijccis all ol 
which had 
ironmen 
■heme " Among 

researched i) 

! year were ec 
'tourism, hunitng 
on private lands 
and hunting * 
green tea lanka. the piwny of tap wan 
beach Imcr.dMiuM making at Ihc enmmoi. 
ly level, and several laad nsue (Hale O l/mn. 
SMA dcttgaation, Ho'olehua Airpo'* 
impravements. and (I 
rcjuvenalion < 
Kaimakaka'i Town) 
Dtrag Iheu lOvc* 
ligations of inpies sur 
as those listed abov 
iibc students did infor- 
mation gathering 
lesearcbcd the issue 
talked with tuh}ci 
cipcrit. and learned 
about goal setiiog and 
|vaiOB siaKmenK The 
worked on sitaiegi 
pbiuiing. data githetinf^ 
and processing, and 

were deeply involved ir 

(cpon wmbg tad pubbe apealung Of spe 
cul aotc h that tO tA thow elenenis wet. 
central M what Ihcy did m FVwtda (when not 
enyoyiag Ihe leaore aelivilies provided for 
them) The leain wentbefeHC a lunehcoi 
(drum with ihcfr IS nuirfia praeWatMa iha’ 
included a video, ovaheadh, and. of coarm. 
mdivydual otal lawipfi by each atudeni 
Having woa io the eaiegoty ot 
f ' CdM^OHpncr'TI 
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I ATHK catalyst BttnwoimnniERiaM^ I 


MOLOKAI Bth-6th GRADE STUDENTS 
WIN NATIONAL ENVIRONMENTAL AWARD 


Studeots in ite S^-6di gnde class ai 
Kualapu'u School in Moiokal, taught 
by Vicki N«wb«rry and Darn 
Lahooco. woo the Grand Mae a the 
Buadi GaRleu Eoviroaaetual Excel- 
leooe Award and Hm Race Award in 
ite Caiegonr of Conaiiuaity Outreach 
nH 

The data (inject is kaowa as 
PfUSM which standi for M>vidiag RcaoianoB with lategnty 
for a Sustainable MotokaL ‘The class mearches and oolkKts 
data on local eavumnenial issnes they are traocsted in. then 
develop ooatmumcy actias plans. Nev the end of the school 
year. present all dtev work in a synposuim fra the com- 

mamty. This year the sympositaa keyooie speaker a Dr. 
Raady BHa. Dean of the University of Ka«r»*i College of 

The coBipetnioo is opened to students is pades IC-12 in 
Nofdt Aaenw and US poaseasioos. and over ISO schools 
entered the contest There ae eight first places awards giva 
each year in t varied of categories atkd die Grand PrUe win- 
ner it chosen from the dght first place wamen. This yew 
other wmnen were from Florida. VkgBila. Thanessee, Ohia 
New York, and the Vtagm Islands. 

Tbe class won $10,000 as a Rrat Rnoe Winer, a otipliy 
and travel padaiCArnvojadanand one Mchra to Florida 
... first dass! In addition. Bosch covered groiari expenses 
for three more peisons, plus they donated 100 Environmental 
EaceUenoe tee-shirts to be sbraed with the entire school. IMih 
Grand Mxe came $10,000 more and all expense paid trip fra 
five atudenis to aiieod Zoo Camp at Sea World San Diego this 

The group that went 10 
Flonda for the Awards 
Ceremony included 
Crystnl Yuen. Alym 
Ka'ahnMi, Amber 
Apostol, Tristan 
Klynn md bom of their 
tenchere. The events 
were held at Tampa 
Bosch Gardens and 
they stayed at a Doable llee in suties aera the paife. The ac- 
tual Awaids Cesaaooy was bdd on Earth Day, April 22 and 
Busch hosted many other activities bom Apitt 21-23. They 
stayed fra five days and, after the Busch activities ended, they 
went to the Seannb reservation to spend the night in uadi- 
tsoiul cbickees, ttxik rides in mrboais and swamp Aggies. »d 
listened to traditional stories. 

The suidents 
made a formal pre- 
seotatioo which in- 
cluded a video 
showing their dass- 
mates at woik and 
they ook pineapple, 
brnid. candy, and 
both flower and 
kukui out lei to 
share. They thor- 
oughly eo}0^ the 





aoiinal expenesces at the park — bolding trantulas and snakes 
received Ugh marks wuh the roller coaster a close second. 
The kids nusaed ibeir rice, but tned gms( 



8wk at Kualwu'u School. PRISM etudents aH gather to 
reeeive the eward trophiM and checks (or S20.000 


The eniixe school look time M the Stan of the May Day 
program to recogmxe the class’ efforts and accomplishments. 
A film crew from Sea World has been as the school sbootmg 
the kids m action- Acoordinf to Vidd Newberey. *nie soi- 
deou were very gracious in wuniog and ack nowledged (be 
hdp of past yean symposiuns, oommnoity, md frmily. The 
MC at the awards preseoarion sraa Jack Haana.* 

The cmricuhim (hat (be leachert lue is based on lEEIA - 
iDvcsdgaiiDg and Evahiatittg Enwoomennl Ac- 

boos developed by Harold Hung^ord. b uses a interdisci- 
pUoray piuccss tvivoacb. enphastzmg higher order ddnlang 
sUUs. The saidcntt lelea an enviroameaial issue they are 
imetesiedinmidgetbadtgrouadiafarmatiai. Theywriteie- 
s e a t d i aod men devdop a data coUecdon instru- 

meni to answer their researeb tpiesdoos (bat can be physical 
data or knowledge or opiniott. They develop an achon plan 
baaed on their data and that cam take the form of persuasion, 
polUcal. eoo-matafemett. edncauonal. oonsumec, legal, etc. 
They maike the dKMce to mke acaoa. but in all cases the acooo 
is a result of data not emodoo or leacQon. 

Sinoe 1991. Ificki Newbeny, has c on d u cte d about 30 
teacher wodubops wing this cmricukan. bi 1995-96 there 
were several fra the Eovuonmaital Education Secdon of (be 
DOE here m Kawai't. for the hcific bland entities, aid on 

th>. fninlaftd 



PRISM StudaiU Chakparaen. Cryatal Yuan, bnkig intnrviawad 
(or nmonal TV at Tarnpa Bu^ Gardens 


11 
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3rd Annual P.R.I.S.M. Sj'mposium 

hy & haOody 

The and Mh (rede siudcwt •■ Mt 
Viiki Newbeny and Mi^' Dan Lokonca'x 
tiaws haw wncketi all '<ibont year lai 
|}'r<Mno<in( Rc«duiiom wMh liwc^nty fitrs 
'SuMainabh MotoJca’i Thr<Kigh a currea- 
devekrped ai the Soudim lll>tioi« 
University m CaitxMtdale. Ike duiJents 
|have been lnvcui{«iin( and Evahutm^ 
ironmealal itfucs and AbUone berm- 
Ining with gelling lo know (heir island 

I home better (ram ftiltfinnds to the tecy- 
Jing cenicr. Kavnakakai (nwiu Hale a 
Lunu, »id llic aitpnn 

I The stodenis presemed ihmr prnjccls 
in panel and breakout sessions They are 
Iwell-acquainied wMh (eons and usage o( ■ 

janphiniMied vocabuUty includH^ DCI 

(Oflia Cnllecsion ImrucnctiD, Inferences, Cunctasion. RecoenmendaKonv saniple n( 
cnnvcnieiKC. random Mmple and are converviiii abnui ihctr chosen sebjccis WiHktng 
III teams of two and three reudenu. issues investigated uich ipiewmns as- Sbnuld fish- 
ponds he ecotounsm dtMmaiioM? Sbosdd the enure island of Molokai be designued a 
Sjicciai Management Area? Should hunting be allowed on pnsate lands^ Should 
Hawanans Be allowed to hunt turtles'’ Does Molokai soil contren harardoiu mMerials’. 
Is buulcd water safer than tap water'’ Should devdopmew be stopped unlit Mtdokai has 
» csiinprehensivc water management fdan’ Should we catend the airport runway’ 
Should mam street in Kiunakakai be environ-i 
itctnally economically, and acstMlically i 
vated’’ Should (lie Stale (ransrerconirol of HakJ 
O Umn ilatbor to Molokai Ranch’’ hardlyl 
fnsolous sul^is Some of the invet(iga(ion<.| 
wvrein(idiric*<l as ilic issues evolved and as r 
ivsuc* anise, like the Medical Waste is 
wlus.h became nnioi when the legndatuie d 
nut pass the bill and when the mm lealizcd I 
issue of Hasma Waste Convenion was 
cmnplrn m captain m ibeir (dime surreys i 
iIk issue became ’Should Midokai restdenisl 
hr bciier informorf and more involved about! 

JrctsiiA nuking whihe affects the comimmi-f 
(} ’ according to principal inveuigaie 
M.ulon Espein 

During the panel in (he mnming Crysiall 
^ >icn, css-chairpcrum of this ye» s symposium^ 

|in.sciued an tnieresting bisuiry of the Kavnakukai area as tohi to her team by Mr 
Imaniura and llic Yuen bHnity's KaeiuLakai business estaNistmKMS m Uk days whi.n 
all the fusincsscs were on one side uf the mad until Misaki's moved across Ihji 
gomp s inveMigutMo .“Should maw sinct tn Kaunakaku be cnvimnmemally. econom 
•rally jiid aesiheucatly renovated’’' has come up wtth an intcreamg proposal for lui- 
ling and beautificatMM to improve the envitomnetK and economy 

IPRI5M enminued on page 6 1 




Handy Hite wiih l&aiah. Marton .snd Cbarlrt write. “I like the torco The grren, 
green forest fresh ait and wci grass. I like the foccsi 

PRISM Sj'mposliim ('iMilmiird from page I 

Tl<e student utvcsiigaiors used letcpAoflc inierMews, site visits, iusioiicai irciirds 
oral hisimy acciiunit. lafotmaiinn from guvcmmenlal agenctes to idcniify the beliefs of 
the community Through word processing and graphs made on classroom cuuipiiicrt 
the tiudenu presented (beir work Their frank evaluaimn of the mm work espcticnce 
was refreshing 

Or Ruuly Hit/, keymne speaker is the Dean of die CoHegc of Education at ibe 
UiMvefSHy Ilf Hawaii - Manna Selected by co-chairs Tnstun Kiyan and Crystal Yiicn 
ihonigli a (cleplione micrvicw. Dr Hilr, the wnier of songs about adult child relaiKMi 
kb^ IS an early chiUhiMNi eihllauM) spciialtsi provided a unntue Iccson on environ 
menial awaicncM Using iihimc, audience partKipalron, jclion and motion childicii and 
adults heeanc soogwnicn m fiflcen mmuics' I'rotn Dr llitz' wu^ 'I like mud. ptmev 
goi«y mud Mud for getting dirty, ( like mud. twenty more songs about the r»rcci 
turtles, nerar, ramhows.childien and nutre were created Dr Hiir concluded hisksviMXc 
'address with tlic snog written by four siudsiits, *1 hke PRISM, h helps us Ir.un, It 
makes SIS hdppy It makes Mcdokri'i prciiy 

Special guests inclusled Dr IVtri Coruiran. professor of cnvmmmmial studiis at 
IWida (miK ('oust Univmily. Mrs Delores Roth from the Center frw Instruction SmiT 
Ocvciopimnt and l-.valuatKin m CarboncUle. liltnois. amt Anastashi .Swalia Molokai 
High.SctUHil Rlh gr.sdi r who was the lirsi co-chairman for the first PRISM Symposium 
in IW? Sis siwicnts (lom Wikiu bkoiciilary School on Kawa'i were acrompinu'd by 
(heir teacher Mrs Oda 

The sympiKiuin is over but siucleiils arc cninm'llod in shanng their findings soine 
to futlkcr aliniy of the imponani issues lor a Miwaniabk Mnloka'i and some will be 
develnptng acimo plans Principal invcsiig.iiors of issues include Kesha Kammu, AitiUt 
Aimstnl. lessicaWooldiiilgc focy Kepa Oi.srks Makekau. Jamirvl RapaiiiH Koseixiw. 
Shak'i Ruiskn. Laulani Puadihau. Mary (.agarav Ashley Wordsey Crystal Yhen. fcmiy 
Boswell. Tmtian Kiy.iii, Bnnanir Howard. Marhm bspeyn. Nicolas Kubo Aivse 
K.iahanui. Iiligj Pikau Unnegy Ponce. Creg Ciumaiws Amber llaliniak Maiihew 
SaMiago Emcees srerelrisdM Kiyan and tcssKaWnoldiidgc- 

PKIhM last month earned the SiOIMKI Busch Gardens Enviranmenial ruelkncc 
Award for dll' LducatuuiUubeuchcalegoiy While in Florida to receive the award ihi- 
fiair stiMknis and iwn teacberi bxan Kuatapuu also received a SHl.tXO grand prirc 
rricmcial supporters fratn the coniiMunity have aho helped in (Ik prnducimnof the three 
year PRISM proyect The pwlnerships of 4>ioen Liliuokalani Childrcn'c Cenkr Tides 
Fnundaiiun. Busch Gardens, and Ihe DOE witlrcswli m aime week hve-m worishiiiiio ' 
fanliiiric the devHnpmcnl of a yinnh vision siatemcni and goals fiv Mnhifcai's fuiurc 
TIk projcil Ka Ho innohala Nu ukia Moloka'i will hrgih with a studeiil workdiis)' 
which will he bcU lune 14 tn June II the current PRISM plannmg sommniee has 
•eketed icven strands for creaimg a heahhy future culture, environment rcnnomics 
education, health, safely and recreaiioo 
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•EDITORIAL SECTION • 


Good News Travels 


by Edie Anderson 


I t is easy to criticize • tt seems harder to 
praise We were disappomied when we 
were totdvhat the off-island media didnl 
seem interested in all the wonderful pro- 
grams and events being undertaken by 
Kualapu'u School'S P R. I S M (Providing 
Resolutions with Integrity for a Sustainable 
Moloka't) Project Even sadder s the fact 
that they didn't fully reco^ize this outstand- 
ing group, their fabulous teachers, Ms. Vicki 
Newberry and Ms. para Lukonen, and aU the 
highly motivated students who have taken 
part in P R. I. S. M. over the past few years. 

Well, we intend to continue to do what 
we can txi all fronts: 1) Publicize what goes 
“nght" in education, and 2) Give credit 
where and when aedit is due. 

The P. R. I. S. M Prefect, primarily an 
environmental project, has indeed put 
Moloka’i on the map - internationally. In 
addition to receiving many accolades in-state, 
this year’s class won one of the top environ- 
mental education awards in the nation - the 
Busch Gardens Environmental Excellence 
Award. For those who didn't read our cover- 
age of that event, it took the teachers and 
four members of the class all the way to 
Flonda where they picked up their pnze 
money (and had some "neat" experiences 
along the way). 

As has become tradition, they also hold 
an annual symposium which is open to the 
community and which focuses of Motoka'i 
and the unique environmental challenges fac- 
ing the island. Topics covemd have ranged 
from issues dealing with water and erosion to 
a^culture and the sea. and. yes. even devel- 
opment. Utter, cocservatioa, and wildlife 
have also been subjects studied by the 5tb 
and 6th graders. 

What is e^KdaOy gratifying about all 
the above, is that the kids are leanung roudi 
more than just the stdiject matter. They are 
leamiog saeadGc priadples. computer skills, 
and sttUstks • and naturally, they ate sharp- 
eamg their reading, math, and writing dulls. 
In the Utter case, a quick ^aace at a oapj of 
the "P. R. I. S. M Project Proceediais” is 
eoou|^ to eoovinee anyone that these kids 
most defittHefy are Uaniag far above what 
their grade le^wdicale. EquaByimprea- 
ave is the way they have taken what Ukey*ve 
leaned “on the road.” Todaie. they have 
sluaedthek ka ew l e dte withcouallmindi- 
mdualsenindolliitiHd, Thepccpla«ho 
heard their preatmaCioa in Redware from 
aB ever the U. land rapteientedamny dif- 
ferent diw p iiaes a n d orp iri m ioB L^we 
forget to mention, their sponsor at iisch 
Cardeitt was aenc edwr than tho world 


renowned National Geographic Society 

Now they once again move on - wait till 
you hear 

This past week it was their "Ka 
Ho’omohala Nu’ukia Moloka'i" program, a 
week-long "live-in" workshop held at 
Kaluakoi Hotel. Many events were planned 
for the S-day period, which was designed to, 
in the words of their teachers, "facilitate the 
development of a youth vision statement 
and goals for Molokai's future " In this 
cemtext, they devoted time to investigating 
such areas as: economics, education, safety 
& health, culture, recreation, and naturally - 
the environment 

What impressed us is the sincerity and 
dedication given to the issues. We began to 
wonder if these kids might not even be able 
to achieve what the elders have not been able 
to achieve - a consensus. Their willingness to 
listen to the opinions of others (adults mclud- 
ed) and the way they incorporated all types 
of suggestions was refreshing as well FmaUy, 
to realize that the future, most notably 
THEIR future (after ail we vrill be leaving it 
to their generation) and THEIR visions are 
what most adults fail to acknowledge as being 
the key to what happens here and now. 

(Read our two feature articles on Page 1 to 
get a fuQer idea of what this is all about • the 
one on P R. I. S. M.'s Workshop and the 
other on "Whatk Up America’" Both prove 
the point that kids count and are instrumen- 
tal as we face the new century.) 

If all the above good news were not 
enough - we've just learned the several P R. 

I. S. M students, alMg with their teachers, 
will be going all the way to Japan at the end 
of August to spread their message and to 
learn from their peers in Japan about how 
others envitioQ the future The dunce to 
travel and to meet new people, along with the 
opportunity to learn more about the their 
specialty, is iiufy exetting. ”Who would have 
Lidcooen said with a hu^ smile, 
"our kids have earned a tola! of four trips, 
three to du Mainland ^(Atlanta and Floirida 
to pi^ awards and make preseatatiom 
a«l Sts Di^ this summer when five kids 
wfll be treated to a umiaaer cany e i peri en c e 
thaaks to BumL Oaideas/SeaWprid) and now 
lapaa. Amoiagr 

hat it aatfdag what a few food people 
eaa achieve whea they pot their ouadi to h? 
taol it iBUBiBg to ihiak what oppoctoaiiws 
ate opea to our kidi • if they have hi^ foab 
and work hard? 

CotyrmafolioaB 10 al who are pan of the 
*K ft L S. ki • dmoks aped^ far 

pniviaf due educatioa CM ad dom work. 
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Evaluation 


Audience Comments: 

I liked . . . 

• The great group of children. 

'• I like the panel discussion and break out session 

• Dedicated teachers, Intelligent, cheerful students. 

• Alt. The students did so well. Dr. Hitz was awesomel 

• Dr. Hitz had a great student-centered presentation. Everyone could 
participate and students could relate. 

• Students were well dressed. 

• Student's public speaking skills were better this year. 

• Students presenting their personal opinions and their personal struggles 
about research and research findings. 

• Dr. Hitz - great ice breaker/environmental songl 

• The use of visuals in student's presentations and students willingness to 
do presentations. 

• To see all the teachers showing their support. Ms. BykowskI, Ms. 
Bennett, Mrs. Horita, Joleen, Ms. Trinidad, Mr. Kiyan, Ms. Semtiago. 

• The quality of the panel discussion and the breakout session. 

• The student orientation - the planning and authentic involvement of the 
young people is shining. The work is inspirationall 

• All the wonderful students; poised confident, knowledgeable. Anastasha 
is a shining example of what can be accomplished. 

I learned . . . 

• More about water. 

• A great deal. 

• S” and graders can do great Issue investigations. 

• About the issue investigation curriculum. I love it. That's the way we 
should involve students and make learning relevant to their lives and 
education. 

• A lot about community issues on Molokai. 
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I would like to suggest ... 

• We do It again. 

• Would like to have more of the community people come to this. You did 
an excellent job! Proud of you teachers too. 

• Shorten panel speaker’s section. 

• Having some student investigations on Friday night to make the sessions 
shorter the next day. 

• More careful analysis of data collected so that conclusions and inferences 
are correct. 

• Not to make direct reference to God. This is a DOE policy for separation 
of church and state. 

• Putting the correct pictures on overhead with the speaker. 

• That you continue through the media (and video) to disseminate the good 
work that you are doing. 

• Student panel presentations be much shorter. Need to rehearse to keep 
presentation within allotted time. 
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student evaluation and comments: 

• Panel too long, too many speakers. Less speakers, shorter speeches, some 
panelists on Friday night. 

• Shorter break out sessions. 

• More students per issue investigation group. 

• More rooms for breakout sessions. 

• Two day format with some breakout sessions on Friday. 

• Have Friday for students from other schools. 

• Present in cafeteria during dinner. 

• More rehearsal time. 

• More food choices at dinner and lunch. 

• Keep the keynote speaker: audience connection and or involvement, activity. 

• Former students care about PRISM, shared changes and gave ideas. 

• Invite other schools. 

• Keep PRISM pens. 

• Involve other 0-wing classes in issue investigations. 

• Have more issue information. 

• Start earlier with planning meetings. 

• Move registration table inside. It is too hot outside. 

• Move location to MPC because that is where meetings are held and more 
people live near there. Students might have a hard time to get there, but we 
could hire a bus. 

• Hold one day of PRISM at each part of the island. 

• Other possible sites: Yacht Club, Kaunakakai Gym, Kualapuu Recreation 
Center, Kulana Oiwi. 

• Take show on road; more flyers, go to more hearings to get interest, invite 
people when you call for DCI. 

• Share proceedings with other schools. 

• Go to each school to pick up other folks. 

• Hold PRISM again.... 90%. 

• Use both overheads and display boards. 

o 



